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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN 
EDITION. 


I HAVE often been asked as to the historical limits of my book. 
My theme has been the history of the Hebrews. But this 
terminates amid the ruins of ancient Jerusalem, under which 
we may say that the ancient Hebrew people found its grave. 
The history of Jsrael, it is true, goes farther; it is continued in 
the history of the Jews, and has not yet reached its end. Perhaps 
I may some day find time and opportunity to follow up the 
History of the Hebrews with a history of the Jews, at least in 
its earlier portion. 

The analysis of the text of the Book of Kings has been carried 
out on the presuppositions gained from the analysis of the Books 
of Judges and Samuel, of which I have given the results in the 
Translation of the Old Testament, edited by Kautzsch (1894). 
‘It was a satisfaction to me to see that, starting from these prin- 
ciples, I reached conclusions quite similar to those reached by the 
translator of the Book of Kings in Kautzsch’s work, in which it 
should be noticed that the symbol ‘Sa’ (in 1 Kings) corresponds 
to my own symbol ‘So.’ 


THE AUTHOR. 
Bresztav, May 1892. 


** The quotations from the prophetical books in this volume are 
in accordance with the Revised Version. Where necessary, 
to harmonise the version with Professor Kittel’s German 


translation, the marginal rendering has been substituted 
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for that in the text of R. V. The Editor desires to acknow- 
ledge the kind assistance of Professor Kittel in adding to 
the notes the most necessary references to recent critical 
literature. Some slight but interesting changes of opinion 
on the part of the author will also be found indicated 
among those additions. In constantly growing subjects 
like the historical criticism of the Old Testament, such 
evidence of a writer’s progressiveness will be welcomed by 


all candid readers. 
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BOOK. tl) 


THE PRE-MONARCHIC AGE AND THE FIRST REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE MONARCHY. 


A, SOURCES FOR THIS PERIOD. 
§ 30. The Book of Judges. 


For the time immediately following the entrance of Israel into 
Canaan the most important, and almost the only, source of in- 
formation is the so-called Book of Judges.! As it now lis before 
us it reaches back in its first section even into the time of the 
Conquest, but it has already been shown that on this very ground 
the section referred to cannot originally have belonged to the 
Book.? 
_ In its present form the Book of Judges falls into three unequal 
main divisions: the section just mentioned, which forms the 
introduction to the present book, i. 1—ii. 5; a long narrative section 
containing the Stories of the Judges, ii. 6—xvi. 31; and lastly, a 
narrative section serving as appendix to the Stories of the Judges, 
and treating of two independent events of the pre-monarchical 
1 Of. in general: Studer, Das B. d. Richt.? (1842); Bertheau, Die BB. Richt. 
u. Ruth? (1883); Wellh. Bi.4 181 ff. Prol.? 238 ff. [Eng. Trans, 228 ff]; Van 
Doorninck, Bijdrage tot de tekst-kritiek van Richt, i.-xvi. (1879); Kuen. Ond.” 
§ 17-20, 27; Budde, RiSa; Cornill, Grundr. 90 ff.; Driver, Introd. 151 ff ; 
[Ottli, Deut. Jos. u. Richt. 1893; Kénig, Hinleit. ins A.T. § 51; Wildeboer, 
Letterkunde des Oud. Verb. 1893, § 9. 14.] For text, translation, and analysis 
of sources (apart from minor differences) see also my edition of the book in 


Kautzsch’s translation of the O.T. (1890 ff.). 
2 On this see above, vol. i. p. 239 ff. [Eng. Transl. i. 264 ff]. 
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period, chaps. xvii. f., and xix.-xxi. As we have already made an 
independent examination of the first section, we have here to deal 
only with the other two. 


I. THE BOOK OF THE STORIES OF THE JUDGES, ii. 6—xvi. 31. 


When this section is viewed as a whole, it is at once seen to 
have no immediate connection either with what precedes or with 
what follows. It forms the kernel of the present Book of Judges, 
but was manifestly once an independent work. The only question 
that can arise is whether it still has its original beginning and its 
natural conclusion. The first is likely, since the section connects 
itself directly with the Book of Joshua :1 the latter, most unlikely. 
It is beyond question, however, that the entire section had 
originally nothing to do with that which immediately precedes it, 
viz. i. 1—ii. 5, or that which follows it, viz. the two appendices to 
the Stories of the Judges.” 

1. The so-called Framework. Even a superficial glance shows, 
moreover, that the great middle division of the present Book of 
Judges (Ju. ii, 6—xvi. 31, which contains the Stories of the 
Judges), is not a complete literary unity, but breaks up into diverse 
constituent parts. The individual Stories of the Judges are not 
narrated by one and the same person ;* and none of the principal 
narrators can be identified with the author of the Stories of the 
Judges as a whole, the writer who gathered them for us into their 
present, or some approximately equivalent form. The relation of 
this author to the stories is rather this, that he supplied 4 framework 


1 Cf. Ju. ii. 6 with Josh. xxiv. 28. 

2 Of. Ju. ii. 6 ff. with i. la., ii. 10. ff. Whoever wrote ii. 6 ff. cannot at the 
same time have written i. la andii. 10 ff. It is just as clear that Ju. xvii. ff. were 
not compiled by the author of ii, 6—xvi. 31. Of. xvii. 6; xviii. la; xix. la; 
xxi, 25, with viii. 23; and thereon Kuen. Ond.? § xx. 11. 

3 Of. Ju. iv. and v. ; vi. f. and viii. 3 ff. 

4 The individual narratives often stand in very loose connection with the 
introductions that unite them. The introductions and transitions are marked 
off from the substance of the narratives by a spirit peculiar to them, and by 
independent linguistic marks; in particular, by a series of similar, often re- 
curring formule. 
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exhibiting under general aspects the several pictures which lay 
practically ready-made before him. It is with perfect justice 
therefore that his contribution has been called the framework 
of the Book of Judges; better, of the Stories of the Judges. It 
will appear, however, that this designation is valid only a@ potiori, 
for there are several cases where the compiler has had a share in 
the business of the narrator himself! I designate the author of 
the framework ‘ Ri, as being the editor of an independent book, 
the Stories of the ‘Judges’ [Richter], out of which the present 
Book of Judges did not grow till later.? 

For the editor of the present Book of Judges, the customary 
designation R, or (in view of the fact that he belongs, at all events, 
to Deuteronomist circles) R4, may be retained.’ 

The structure and age of this framework, and of the im- 
mediately related sections of Ri, must now be more closely defined. 
Here we must start from the introduction, ii. 6—ii1. 6, prefixed to 
the Book of Stories of the Judges. It comes, as its contents 
show, from the author of the book himself, for it contains a pre- 
liminary systematic survey of the events afterwards to be described. 
It is, in other words, the programme of the historian of the age 
following Joshua. Apart from small additions,* it is generally 
regarded as a unity.® Still, Budde may be right when he points to 
the fact that at the end of chap. il. new points of view prevail, so 
that from here onwards R seems to have interposed.® Strictly 

1 In Ju. iii. 7 ff. at all events, and most probably also in vi. 25-32; vii. 2-8 ; 
viii. 22 f., 33-35. He probably appears also in vi. 2-7; vii. 15-22; xi. 1-11, asa 
reviser of older fragments, although it is not possible to indicate definite additions 
from his hand. 

2 To Ri I assign Ju. ii. 6-12, 14-16, 18 f. ; ili. 7-11, 12-l5aa; iv. 1-3, 23 f. ; 
vy. 31D; vi. 1, 2a, 6b, 25-32, 35; vii. 2-8, 12; viii, 22 £., 27b, 28, 33-35 ; x. 6 £., 8b, 
10a (2), 17 £. ; xiii. 1; xiv. 4b; xvi. 310. 

3 In chaps. i-xvi. there belong to R, according to my analysis, Ju. i. la, 4a, 8 £.; 
ii. 10-5a, 13, 17, 20-22; iii. 4-6, 31; vi. 7-10; x. 9-16 (exc. perh. 10a). 

4 wy. 13 and 17 belong to R. 

5 So espec. by Kuen. § xviii. 2. 

6 See Budde, RiSa, 156. His assumption, however, that v. 20 ff. are from E, 
is hardly correct. The verses do not appear to me to be old. They contain the 


same matter as iii. 1 ff., and are probably derived thence. In chap. ii. I regard 
only v. 23 (perh. J) as old ; in iii. 1-6, only vv. 1-3 (which belong rather to J than 
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speaking then, the introduction included only ii. 6-19 (with the 
omission of vy. 13 and 17).? 

It is specially worthy of note that this programme is governed 
by a very definite point of view. It gives us nothing less than 
the general scheme according to which the events of the period 
disposed themselves, in conformity with the prophetic-theocratic 
conceptions of the editor. The apostasy of the people immediately 
after the death of Joshua, is followed by the judgment of Yahvé; 
the punishment of Yahvé leads to amendment; the people’s amend- 
ment is followed by deliverance through a Judge; and then, after a 
longer or shorter interval, apostasy and amendment appear again. 

It is a characteristic feature of the author of this introduction, 
that he entertains an idea of the Judges that cannot be regarded - 
as strictly historical. For him, they are rulers of Israel in the 
proper sense of the term, and in fact rulers of the whole people,— 
who even in times of peace exercise over Israel theocratic sway. 
These features of his work show that the author we have to do 
with was less concerned about the strictly historical establishment 
of facts, than he was to turn to account the theocratic and 
pragmatic materials furnished him by tradition, and to illustrate 
their religious and moral significance. 

In closest connection with this introduction to the Book of 
Stories of the Judges stand certain sections of the book itself. 
They consist’ in the main, though not exclusively, of the connective 
passages by which the stories of Othniel, Ehud, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, and Samson are bound together, and united to the rest 
of the narrative material that was perhaps even then received 
into the book. In respect of language? and range of ideas, they 
are a work of the same Ri to whom the introduction belongs. 
to E: so in the main Meyer, 7A W. i. 145; cf. the text in my transl., where, 
however, the analysis is somewhat different). Vv. 5 f. also belong rather to R 


than to E (against Budde; ¢f. the nations mentioned in v. 5, which are to be 
found also in Jos. xxiv. 116, and there belong to R). 

* The section ii. 20—iii. 6 has been inserted by R to bring into prominence a 
point of view arising from the history of the Conquest in Ju. i. 


On this see Kuen. § xviii. 3. For the passages themselves see above, p. 3, notes 
1 and 2. : 
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In particular, they are based on the same conception of the 
Judges and their time, and of the history of Israel generally. 
Here also the Judges are magistrates permanently governing 
Israel, ruling over the whole people. Here also the religious- 
moral way of looking at things comes into the foreground. Sin is 
regarded as the first and chief ground of disaster to the people— 
the whole people; and the interference of Yahvé on the ground of 
Israel’s amendment, as the first cause of relief. Here again, we 
recognise everywhere not so much immediate records approximately 
contemporary with the events, as a historical view, of the highest 
moral worth and interest indeed, but such as was reached only by 
religious-moral reflection on the events, which it partly developed 
. and enlarged upon in an imaginative and independent way. We 
recognise here the historical standards of men who had absorbed 
the ideas of the prophets, and who regarded the national past from 
a purified point of view in consequence of Israel’s calamity. It is 
not so much history as a philosophy of history. It is elucidation, 
estimation, adjustment of facts from the standpoint of subsequent 
knowledge of the consequences and goal of the historical develop- 
ment, rather than simple narration of the course of the events 
themselves; a history that is more satisfactory as a means of 
religious and moral improvement, than as supplying historical 
knowledge about the original course of events. In short, there 
appear here the same, or very nearly the same, phenomena as those 
met with above in the historical sections of Deuteronomy, assigned 
by us to D?, and in the Deuteronomistic parts of the Book of 
Joshua. 

Wellhausen! and Kuenen? accordingly regard the sections, 
assigned by us to the hand of Ri, as the work of a Deuteronomist 
redactor, and so assign them to the time of the exile or the last 
decades preceding it. Stade* and Budde‘ also regard the frame- 
work as belonging to R*, At the same time, however, most of the 
scholars mentioned believe themselves able, although neither on 


1 Bleek,* p. 186. 2 Ond.? § xviii. 1, 3. 
SEZ AW Ay Ps ioeo Ai. 4 RiSa, p. 94. 
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the same lines, nor to the same extent, to detect the traces of older 
documents that Ri followed. 
But, valuable as it must ever be to detect the earliest traces of 
a historical phenomenon, and welcome as an older forerunner of 
the Deuteronomist Ri would be to us here, such traces are in the 
present case, so far as I am able to see, not discoverable even after 
diligent search, except in so far as they go back to the narrators 
themselves.1 What have been represented as such traces have, for 
the most part, nothing to do with the framework of the Stories of 
the Judges, but belong to R, the redactor of the present Book of 
Judges. The latter seems, indeed, in part to have followed in his 
language other models than Ri, and in particular to have come 
one step nearer than Ri does to the expressions of E of the Penta- 
teuch. In this we have the explanation of the fact, emphasised 
by Kuenen, that certain sections of the framework—as a matter 
of fact they belong entirely to R—exhibit signs of a peculiar 
linguistic usage not of the Deuteronomist type.2 We have no 
need to make the assumption, nowhere supported by palpable 
facts, that a special recension in the shape of a pre-Deuteronomic 
edition was used by Ri.’ Thus disappears also the ground of 
1 This applies especially to Wellh. who finds intimations of this pragmatism 
in vi. 2-6, 11, ff. ; viii. 28 (Bleek,4§ 92). Here, however, whatever has not been 
added by Ri, must have already existed in the narrative. To suppose still 
another hand, seems to me arbitrary, as the reference to Israel is to be found 
even in ix. 22. If this verse must come from some other source, we should at all 
events have to assign it, not to the pre-Deuteronom. redactor, but to R (¢f also 
ili. 27; vii. 23). The crying to Yahvé also, and the humiliation of the enemy 
(p. 187), in so far as they are not due to Ri, may likewise belong to the original 
narrative (Cornill, 7A W. x. 107 E?). On this, and what follows, ¢f my article : 
Uber die pent. Urkunden in den BB. Richt. wu. Sam. in StKr., 1892, 44 ff. (In the 
translation in Kautzsch the analysis is still in parts somewhat different. ) 
2 Of. § xvili. 2,3; xix. 11. Kuenen cites as examples, ii. 20 ff.; vi. 7-10; 
x. 6-16. From these is inferred a written work—not simple individual narratives 
—used by Ri. On ii. 20 ff. see above; vi. 7-10 belongs, as a matter of fact, to R. 
It recalls ii. 10 ff. rather than ii. 6 ff. To suppose that it belongs to E (Budde, 
107 f., Cornill, 7A W. 1890, p. 105), on account of single expressions that are also to 
be found in E, will not do in the case of so late a passage (cf. 8°23 WN). More- 
over N)IN-?Y is proved to occur in later passages by Josh. xiv. 6, and Jer. iii. 8. 
The passage is distinctly Deuteronomistic. It is to be compared with such 


passages as 1 Sam. ii. 27 ff. On x. 6 ff., see note! on p. 7. 
* Cf. also the concessions of Kuenen in § xix. 11 at the beginning, and xix. 12. 
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Stade’s difficulty—viz. the presence of an introduction in the 
middle of the Book of Judges—and at the same time the some- 
what fantastic hypothesis built on it, that Ju. x. 6-16 originally 
formed the continuation in E of Ju. iii. 13 ff1 The only ground 
that can be urged in support of the view that we have here an 
independent source, or that at least the redactor employed in- 
dependent accounts, lies in the mention of the heathen peoples 
out of whose hands, according to Ju. x. 11, Yahvé had delivered 
Israel. Besides the Egyptians and Amorites, mention is made 
of the Ammonites, Philistines, Sidonians, Amalek, and Maon 
(Midian 2”). It might be argued that the writer of this sentence 
had, in the copy that lay before him—z.e. E according to Stade 
and Budde—an account of wars between Israel and these nations. 
On historical grounds, however, it is most improbable that such 
a narrative ever existed, and the hypothesis gains nothing in 
eredibility from literary considerations. For if an editor had 
omitted the account of the wars themselves, one cannot see why 
he did not also omit the allusion to them in Ju. x. 11, but pre- 
served precisely this trace of E. The enigmatical reference to 
such wars is explicable simply as a misunderstanding on the part 
of a late editor, whether the anachronism be ascribed to R him- 
self, or be due, at least in part, to a gloss from some later hand. 


1 See Stade, 7A W.i. 340 ff. Budde, RiSa 128. In point of fact only x. 6 f. 
8b (excluding ‘by the hand of the Philistines and,’ which is a gloss, or an 
addition, made by R) are of the nature of an introduction. It comes from Ri 
and presents nothing remarkable. JV. 8a I assign to the source (¢f the verbs) ; 
8b is an addition from the hand of Ri. JV. 9 is inserted by R to describe the dis- 
tress as affecting all Israel. 10a could, if necessary, be a further fragment of the 
introduction of Ri. All the rest, however, belongs to R, who has here introduced a 
speech quite in the manner of ii. 1) ff.; vi. 7 ff. The presence, in x. 6-16, of 
single touches in the style of E cannot claim for that writer an independent 
share in its production. V. 6 does not point immediately to Josh. xxiv., but in 
the first place to Ju. iii. 7 f. The nations were perhaps only added by R, or 
inserted as a gloss still later. In the same way the following verses are drawn 
not directly, but indirectly from E—7.e. R took E’s book as his model. In point 
of fact, with the exception of the clause 16) (=Num. xxi. 4b) every single ex- 
pression that can be claimed for E, appears also in Deuteronomistic passages. 
Even for that clause, cf. Job xxi. 4, Zech. xi. 8, Mie. ii. 7. 

2 Of. however, the frequent mention of the Meunim in Chronicles. 
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2. The Chronology and the Minor Judges—What value the 
statements of our author possess for the historical treatment 
of the period, is clear from what has been already said. It 
lies in the pragmatism of his view of history, not in the 
positive contribution that he offers to our knowledge of the 
events. In view of the relatively late origin of the additions 
of Ri, we cannot in general expect from him any considerable 
extension of our knowledge of the individual occurrences of 
the old time, Where such a claim is still made, there must be 
special grounds for believing that the author had older accounts 
at his command. 

It is certainly in favour of our author that he aims much less 
at such an enlargement of our stock of knowledge of the events, 
than at giving an estimate of their ethical-religious value. It is 
therefore only occasionally that we are able to take into con- 
sideration the historical character of his contributions. There is 
one case, it must be granted, where this question will arouse a 
special interest on our part—viz. the case of the chronology con- 
tributed by him. The investigation of its literary character must 
be combined with the investigation of the origin of the accounts 
that we possess of the so-called minor Judges. 

The part of the present Book of Judges that exhibits the 
characteristics of Ri contains a continuous chronology, giving in- 
formation about the length of the rule of each Judge, or of the 
period of rest that followed his victory over the enemy, and also of 
the length of the period of foreign domination that preceded. 
Many of these figures—viz. those relating to the so-called major 
Judges, with the exception of Jephthah, z.e. Othniel, Ehud, Barak, 
Gideon and Samson,? and to the foreign domination preceding 
Jephthah’s appearance—belong obviously to Ri.2 Moreover, it is 


1 On this cf generally: Néldeke in Unterss. z Krit. d. AT., p. 178 ff. ; 
Kohler, Bibl. Gesch. ii., p. 35 ff. Wellhausen in Bleek,* p. 184 f. ; Prol.? p. 239 £ ; 


Reuss, Gesch. d. AT’. § 96, 277; Bertheau, Richt.?, p. xi. ff. Riehm, HWB., 


p. 1291 f., 1801 f. ; Budde, RiSa, p. 134 ff. 
2 Judges iii. 8, 11, 14, 30; iv. 3; v. 316; vi. 1; viii. 28; xiii. 1; xvi. 315. 
On xv. 20 see below : as also on xii. 7. 3 Judges x. 8b, 
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in the highest degree probable that the figures were inserted by Ri 
himself when he combined the stories of the Judges into a whole, 
and set them in the framework of his pragmatic observations, 
although he may have found some of them in the narrative before 
him. It is a decided argument in favour of this view, that in the 
case of these Judges the continuous chronology is to be found 
most frequently, not in the text of the narrative, but in the course 
of the observations that are characteristic of Ri,! and even here 
often in peculiar, formal turns of expression. In one case, the 
state of the text still shows clearly enough that the chronological 
notice is only a later addition to the text of the original narrative.* 

The question of the meaning and origin of this chronology 
becomes pecuharly difficult and involved when we observe that 
notes of time, pointing to a continuous chronology, are to be found 
not only in the framework and the parts immediately connected 
therewith, but also in the sections referring to the so-called minor 
Judges.* By this term are meant those Judges, regarding whom 
all that we find in the Book of Judges is their names and perhaps 
a few scanty notices—viz. Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon. In 
spite of all his summary brevity, the narrator finds room to assign 
a number of years to each of these five heroes, allowing them 
altogether seventy years of activity as Judges. 

We seem to have found the key to the whole chronology lying 
ready to hand, when we discover that in 1 Kings vi. 1, the time 
from the Exodus to the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, in which 
he began the building of the temple, is fixed at 480 years. As the 
480 years are made up of twelve generations of forty years, what 
is more natural than to expect the chronology of the period of 
the Judges to agree with them, when extended proportionately 
forwards and backwards? The agreement is the more to be 


1 See the passages cited above, exe. iii. 8, 11, where Ri himself is clearly the 
narrator. 2 See iii, 11, 30; v. 313 vi. 15 viii. 28; xiii. 1. 

3 Judges x. 8: ‘They oppressed the children of Israel in that year for 
eighteen years all the children of Israel. . . .’ 

4 Judges x. 1-4; xii. 7-15. On Shamgar, who is often reckoned among the 
‘minor’ Judges, v. p. 13, note 2. 
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expected, as 1 Kings vi. 1 comes from a Deuteronomist hand, and 
as obviously the number forty already plays in the Book of Judges 
a part not to be overlooked." 

The hope of thus reaching a solution threatens to melt away at 
once, when we attempt to reckon up the figures occurring in the Book 
of Stories of the Judges. These yield a sum-total of 410 ;? so that 
only seventy years remain for the journey through the wilderness, 
and the time of Joshua and his generation, at the one end, and for 
Eli, Samuel, Saul, and David, together with the first four years of 
Solomon, at the other. And yet the first, third, and sixth of these 
items alone have each again forty years secured them.? 

Wellhausen has hit upon an expedient of special interest to us 
here, since it promises at the same time some help in regard to 
the literary difficulty. He believes it can be computed that the 
twelve generations of forty years each, manifestly intended in 
1 Kings vi., are obtained when we leave out of count the seventy 
years of the minor Judges. According to him the chronology is 
complete without any reference to these minor Judges. They are, 
as the special schematic form of the narrative shows, described by 
a narrator of their own, and indeed only introduced into the Book 
of Judges by way of addition. The writer who added them did 
not include in his calculation the periods of foreign domination, 
but only the periods of rest under the rule of a Judge.* 

This proposal is fascinating ; but it is found on closer inspection 
to be encumbered by so many difficulties, that we can easily 
understand how its own author has come to be in doubt about it. 
Is it likely that two hands were at work on the chronology of the 
period of the Judges, the second of whom had no idea that he was 

1 Cf. iii. 11, 30; v. 31; viii. 28 ; xiii. 1. Moreover, in iv. 3; (xv. 20) xvi. 31, 
the number 20. Also, the forty years of Moses, Eli, and David. (See below.) 

* Vide the individual items in Berth.? p. xi. xii, The twenty years in xv. 20 
and xvi. 31 must of course be only once reckoned. 

3 Cf. 1 Sam. iv. 18 (Lxx. 20; yet see Field, Hexapl. i. 484) ; 2 Sam. v. 4. 

* Bleek,‘ 184 f. Somewhat differently, Prol.? 239 f. [Eng. Transl. 229 f.] In 
the Nachtrdge to the Composit. d. Hexat, etc. (1889), p. 356, Wellhausen 


himself admits the uncertainty of this computation. On the other hand, Budde 
(RiSa, 136) has adopted it anew. 
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completely subverting the work of the first, although the first was 
supported by 1 Kings vi.? Further: if we must suppose that the 
chronology can be understood only on the presupposition that it 
requires the reader to allow for the periods of foreign domination 
within the periods of rest, why should this demand be made only 
by a later writer, and not by the real originator of the system ? 
Does it thus become at all less strange, more easily intelligible to 
the reader? Or is it not the case that the reader needed to know 
how such chronological data are to be fitted into each other?! If 
he needed to know this in the case of a later writer, he would also 
need to know it in the case of Ri. If, however, this later writer 
wished to ‘displace’ the years of foreign domination by the 
insertion of these merely enumerated Judges,? why did he not 
rather choose as his way of dealing with those years the expedient, 
elsewhere not unknown to him, of striking them out ?* 

Besides, there are important literary considerations with regard 
to the accounts of the minor Judges themselves. As a matter of 
fact, these have a scheme of their own. But this very feature 
turns against Wellhausen, and in the following way. In the case 
of Samson, who belongs to the major Judges, we possess a certain 
chronological datum given twice over.* Only the second can be 
from Ri, closing as it does the story of the Judge after the manner 
of that writer.© The first, thrust into the middle of the story, 
neither occupies its right place there, nor is it in any sense a 
conclusion in the manner of Ri. Were it the latter, it would not 
need to tell the reader that Samson judged in the days of the 
Philistines. This added phrase shows that the notice originally 
did not conclude, but rather supplied the place of, an account of 


1 On this see Néldeke, Untens. p. 194. It is incorrect, however, to regard as 
Noldeke does the periods of foreign domination as included in those of the 
Judges. The eighteen years of x. 8 could not possibly be included in Jephthah’s 
six, nor the forty of xiii. 1 in Samson’s twenty. They appear, however, alongside 
of the scheme, without any definite way of working them in. For the rest, cf 
the computation of the 480 years, Wellh. doc. cit., and Noldeke, p. 192. 

2 So Budde, RiSa, p. 136. > Of. Budde, 134 f. 

4 Ju. xv. 20, and xvi. 310. 5 Of. xvi. 31b with iil. 10, etc. 

6 This against Budde’s attempted explanation, RiSa, 133. 
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Samson. It comes from a special source, that told of Samson 
only in a summary way. 

Compare now with this the formula, agreeing with it word for 
word, used in the case of each of the minor Judges. It runs thus: 
‘and he judged Israel . . . years, and is followed by a few words 
giving a brief survey of the history of the Judge in question? It 
ean hardly admit of doubt that these surveys once existed, not only 
for the minor Judges but also for all or several of the major. But 
if this is so, the possibility is excluded of these summary notices 
having been first introduced into the book after the time of Ri, by 
a later supplementer, possibly to complete the number twelve. 
For, in the case of Samson, there was no gap to be filled. We 
must rather suppose a number of already existing notices, which 
Ri was unwilling to see perish.? 

Thus, what was @ priori not probable, is refuted by the facts 
themselves. The proof is, however, considerably strengthened by 
another argument. Wellhausen excises seventy years for the 
minor Judges, regarding them as requiring to be treated indepen- 
dently on the ground of their own peculiar scheme. Kuenen® 
has quite justly maintained against him, that in view of this 
scheme the chronological data for Jephthah would also need to be 
set aside.* The seventy years thus become seventy-six, and so 
Wellhausen’s four hundred and eighty years are reduced by six, 
and the resemblance between the seventy years of the minor 
Judges and the seventy-one of oppression disappears. Kuenen’s 


1 Ju. x. 2, 3; xii. 9b, 11-13, and especially xii. 110, 14. In Ri only iniii. 10. 
For obvious reasons xv. 20 contains only the middle part of the scheme: the 
clause, ‘And after him arose,’ is rendered superfluous by the preceding history ; 
and the clause, ‘ And he died, etc.,’ by that which follows. 

* According to Budde (RiSa 94), the scheme of the minor Judges betrays its 
younger origin by its briefer form, as compared with Ri. Kuenen, § xix. 11, and 
Cornill, ZA W. 1890, p. 107 f., come to the opposite conclusion. In any case, the 
comparison yields no conclusive result. 3 Ond.? § xviii. 7. 

4 Ju. xii. 7; cf v. 8 ff.,x.2f. For the same reason as in the case of Samson, 
the introductory expressions are curtailed, and the conclusion omitted. 

°*.In Wellhausen’s calculation of these, indeed, the forty years of xiii. 1 are 
also ignored without reason. This would be legitimate only if we merged the 
times of oppression in those of rest. 
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proposition finds support in the fact that the seventy-six years 
thus obtained, supplemented by the four years of Solomon’s reign 
before the building of the temple, once more yield the unit of 
forty which controls the whole computation. In this way, if the 
numbers for the foreign domination are set aside, the reckoning 
proceeds simply by generations, or half or double generations 
(forty, twenty, or eighty years).! 

Our result is this. The five minor Judges, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, 
Elon, and Abdon,? do not form a group by themselves. The short 
account of them is connected with corresponding notices of 
Samson and Jephthah, as well as of Abimelech.2 These sketches 
were neither written by the narrators of the present histories, nor 
by Ri himself, nor yet, as the chronology shows, inserted by a 
later hand, but worked in by Ri. They formed a distinct little 
document, a brief sketch of the period of the Judges, without 
the pragmatism of Ri, but probably already containing the 
characteristic idea of ‘Judge.’ If we search for material that Ri 
could make use of in addition to the Stories of the Judges them- 
selves, we can find it most plausibly in this Little Book of J udges. 
To distinguish it from Ri, we may call it ‘ri.’ 

Our inquiry as to the sources for the history of the period of 
the Judges and their literary structure, has thus led to a result 
not altogether unimportant. It appears that Ri worked on certain 
materials which most probably already contained, in addition to 
the traditional history, also a few chronological data. In view, 
indeed, of the system elsewhere apparent, it can hardly be 
accidental that the five minor Judges, with Jephthah and 
Solomon, have a total of eighty years assigned to them. But 
some, and even the majority of the numbers, are not involved 
in this charge of artificial structure. On the contrary, their 


1 See Néldeke, Unters. 192. 

2 Shamgar (iii. 31) does not belong here. He remains outside of the scheme, 
and is perhaps loosely inserted here from v. 6, by R. Qf SVD). The phrase 
M7 PANN) is due to imitation. 

3 Gf. x. 1. What was said of him has been cancelled by Ri. Abimelech is 
not regarded by him as aJudge. Hence he also reckons his three years as part of 
the period of foreign domination in Gideon’s time. 
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irregularity as compared with the systematic structure of the 
numbers assigned to the major Judges, points much rather to old 
tradition. The same may be said of the intervals of oppression, 
which Ri may very well have found ready to hand, since they 
stand outside of the scheme. And even the figures for the major 
Judges, closely interwoven as they now are with the schematic 
elements of the narrative, cannot, in view of this result, be 
absolutely surrendered.1 If David’s forty years are most probably 
historical, the numbers may also elsewhere, in one case or another, 
rest on good tradition, although we may not be able to substantiate 
it in individual cases. 

3. The Hero-stories—When the parts of the Book of Stories of 
the Judges with which we have dealt are set aside, what remains 
consists of a number of narratives concerning heroes of the pre- 
monarchic time. To this belongs nearly all the material of the 
accounts of the so-called major Judges—that is, besides Othniel, 
Ehud, Barak-Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. 

For the historian all the questions hitherto discussed cul- 
minate in this one: What can we learn of the time and place of 
origin of these accounts ? 

That they do not represent any simple unity is obvious. The 
song of Deborah marks itself off from the narrative as a deposit of 
much greater age. In the story of Gideon, and probably here and 
there elsewhere, we easily discern a severance and a reconnection 
ofthe thread of the narrative. 

Such observations, however, are of minor importance as com- 
pared with the cardinal question, whether we can trace through- 
out the whole book certain main threads, or whether we must 
assume that each narrative stands alone, and is to be judged by itself. 

It would be the simplest and most satisfactory solution of this - 
question if we could show that the narrative books J and E, 
known to us from the Hexateuch, are continued in the Book of 
Judges.” We should then enjoy the advantage of being able to 


1 See besides, Matthes in Theol. Tijd. xv. 605 f., and Kuenen, § xviii. 4; also 
some additional particulars below. > Cf. my article in StKr., 44 ff 
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take for granted here, the results already obtained there, as to the 
time, place, and character of these writings. Moreover, nothing is 
in itself more natural than to expect to find a continuation of 
those books on the history of the Origins of Israel, carrying the 
narrative through the Conquest of Caanan. If their authors 
described the preliminary history of the chosen people and its 
fortunes in the desert, why should they not have given posterity 
also an account of its further course? No one will regard it asa 
serious objection to this view, that the Priestly Writing P was not 
continued through the time of Joshua. It has, as a law-book, 
a quite special interest in the time down to Joshua, and can thus 
quite well occupy a place by itself. On the other hand, we must 
admit that the bare possibility of the existence of a continuation of 
E and J does not free us from the duty of finding proof. For over 
against it there stands a whole series of other possibilities, that in 
themselves possess the same degree of probability. Is it the ordinary 
course of things for a people to describe first of all the history of 
its own beginnings, or its recollections of the events lying nearer 
at hand? Eand J belong to a time when Israel must have long 
been accustomed to the practice of writing, and do not represent 
the beginnings of their literature. A series of old songs, also the 
Book of Wars, and the Book of the Upright, were already in 
existence. Who can tell whether other attempts at literary pro- 
duction, in the form of popular historical narratives, may not also 
have preceded those comprehensive representations of the early 
history? This is, at all events, highly probable. And if that is 
so, on what materials would the annalists and chroniclers in 
Israel have first of all tried their hand, before they went 
back to the hoary distance of the primeval and patriarchal time ? 
Surely it would be on the history of the hero-king and his wars, 
his unfortunate predecessor, and the glorious days of Midian 
under Jerubbaal, and of Moab, Caanan, and Ammon, under Ehud, 
Barak, and Jephthah. An old song, considerably older than I 
and J, enumerates for us the tribes of Israel in order, according to 


1 Gen. xlix. 
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their character and fortunes, as they had appeared in the old 
heroic age. The next step in literary work was probably the 
filling in of sketches of this sort with flesh and blood, the forma- 
tion of concrete pictures of the wars and experiences of the tribes, 
and groups of tribes, in the heroic age. 

We do not by these considerations reach a decision on the 
question in hand; but we have justified our demand for conclusive 
proof, in confirmation of the assertion that E and J had a 
prominent share in the history of the time after Joshua, and our 
dissatisfaction with indefinite possibilities. At the same time we 
have indicated the principles according to which we must judge 
such possibilities. 

In point of fact the theory we have been considering has been 
maintained lately! with great energy. After Stade? thought he 
had discovered evident traces of E, and Bohme?® of J, in the part 
of the Book of Judges under consideration, Budde made the 
attempt to apportion nearly the whole narrative between these 
two main Hexateuch sources. 

With reference to the results of Bohme, and especially of Stade, 
Kuenen* expressed his doubts. After fully acknowledging that 
a very close relationship exists between J and the two sections 
that were claimed for it by Bohme, Kuenen still demands con- 
vincing proof of the identity of the authors. Neither can I divest 
myself of certain doubts. It is true the accord with J is so 
obvious that if the sections stood in the Hexateuch we could not 
hesitate to claim at least one of them® for J. But the case is 


' On earlier attempts based on presuppositions no longer tenable, cf. StKr. 
1892, 45 f. 

2 See above, p. 8. Cf. also HE. Meyer, ZA W. i. 143 ff. Yet in Ju. 1. 1—ii. 5 
and iii. 1 ff. we have fragments of J and E that have made their way here from 
the Hexateuch. 

3 ZA W. v. p. 251 ff. on the oldest representation in Ju. vi. 11-24, and xiii, 2-24. 

4 Ond.*$ xix. 13. Cf. also before that, Bertheau, Richt? p. xxiii. 

> Ju. vi. 11 ff. In the case of the other, xiii. 2 ff., even in the Hexateuch 
the question would not be quite easy to settle. I hold Bihme’s analysis as in 
part not sufficiently established. Moreover, the assumption of a subsequent inser- 
tion of Elohim for Yahvé in wv. 6, 9, 14, has its difficulties. The Jahvistic origin of 
the section is thus, in spite of all agreement with J, seriously called in question. 
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quite different when it is the very presence of J at all in the Book 
of Judges, that is itself to be established on this ground. For 
this, the proof is not sufficient in the case of chap. vi.; still less in 
that of chap. xiii. The affinity with J, marked as it may be, does 
not exclude non-Jahvistic features,! so that we have as much right 
to think of some other narrator, for reasons unknown to us closely 
related to J,as of J himself. The writer might quite as well be 
aman of the same circle and linguistic usage. We might have 
before us a case of imitation of the narrative style of J, or a 
predecessor whom J copied, if not of both of these at the same 
time. 

Without then absolutely rejecting Bohme’s results, we need not 
leave out of sight the necessary reservations. And this is true to 
an even greater degree, of the inferences that Budde? has drawn 
from them. He attributes a whole series of sections to J, in many 
cases not on the ground of independent criteria, but simply be- 
cause of their coherence with J.2 But the special signs of a 
section’s belonging to J, that he urges, are not conclusive ; while in 
so far as he appeals to general coherence,‘ his reasoning lacks, as 
we have said, a sufficiently sure basis. On the other hand, this 
argument loses in strength when we consider how seldom the 
Jahvistic features are to be found with this clearness, even in the 
two sections in chaps. vi. and xiil.; and if we grant that J is to be 
found in them, where are such features in the others ? 

The question now is, whether the case is any better for E. 
Stade has contented himself with ascribing a single section ® to E 
in addition to those spoken of before.6 Budde, on the contrary, 
claims for this source the whole of the narrative material not 
attributed by him to J.’ Here also the argument seems to me 

1 Of. on vi. 11 ff., the fuller proof in StKr, 1892, 57 f. 
2 Of. RiSa, pp. 100, 106 ff., 122 f., 130 ff. 
3 Thus vi. 26-6a; vii. 1-8, iii. 29 conjecturally ; further, chaps. xiv.-xvi., 


although here also not quite decisively. 

4 Thus iii. 15 ff., ‘according to the impression made’; and chap. iv., on account 
of its supposed close relation to chap. i. 5 iii. 15 ff. See ZA W. i. 343. 

6 ij, 6—iii. 6 (more exactly, ii. 20 ff.), and x. 6-16. On this, see above, 
Daisies Ot, 7 Of. RiSa, pp. 107, 109 f., 118 £., 122, 127. 
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not conclusive. Weighty reasons could certainly be urged for the 
derivation of some of these sections from E,! in the event of its 
having been otherwise established that E had a share in the com- 
position of the stories of the Judges; but they are not sufficient to 
establish this latter point, if it is in any way in question. A 
number of the reasons urged by Budde in support of E’s author- 
ship admit of another explanation;? while, on the other hand, a 
number of features in the sections in question may be employed 
directly against Budde’s view.2 Amongst the latter I include 
especially the aversion to the Monarchy, adduced by Budde, as it 
appears in certain passages. As a matter of fact, no analogous 
expression can be pointed to anywhere in what has any fair claim 
to be regarded as the text of E; indeed E’s book gives undisguised 
expression to the proud joy over the Monarchy in Israel.? 

This being the case, it must recommend itself to us as the 
safer way, in seeking the historical value of the Judge-stories for 
the time of their origin, not to trust to the results already won for 
E and J, but to try to arrive at an independent decision in the 
case of each individual narrative.® 

1 Especially the circumstance that the majority of these narratives point to 
the kingdom of Ephraim, and to a time near that of E. 

? This applies to vi. 25-32 (p. 110). Gf. StKr. 1892, 59. Similarly, the 
possible reference to the golden calf in viii. 22 f., does not lead to any conclusion 
in favour of E (p. 122). J also tells of this. 

3 In view of Josh. xxiv., the history of Abimelech cannot be from E. There 
Shechem is Israelitish. If E inserted the fable of Jotham (Bu. 119), he is 
certainly also the author of Ju. ix.—but this he cannot be, on account of Shechem. 
Individual expressions, to which others can easily be opposed (StKr. 1892, 60), are 
no proof. In vi. 36 ff., cf. v. 39a, with Gen. xviii. 32 J. In view of Gen. xxii., 


the history of Jephthah can hardly be from E; cf also 359%) in xi. 1. 

4 Esp. viii. 22 f. ; acc. to Budde also in the fable of Jotham. 

5 Of. Nu. xxiii. 9 ff., esp. v. 21 (6f. yds and Bu. 110 thereon), Dt. xxxiii. 
5,17. The case is even clearer if Nu. xxiv. 7 is to be assigned to E (Kue.). 
See in general Cornill, 7K WL. 1885, p. 135. In spite of this, Cornill assigns Ju. 
viii. to EK. He derives the present form of v, 23 however from E2 (ZA W. x. 105); 
on which, see below. 

§ On this, see below, §§ 34-37. 
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Il. THE APPENDICES. 


The kernel of the Book of Judges is followed by two appendices, 
independent of the Judge-stories proper, and attached to them 
only by a reference to the time when ‘there was as yet no king in 
Israel.’ Each of these brings into view an episode of that time. 
They were placed together and incorporated in the Book of Judges 
by R, but differ much in literary structure and historical value. 

1. Chaps. xvii. and xviii—tThe first of these appendices relates 
the origin of the sanctuary of Dan. The Danites, numbering 600 
men, and as yet without fixed abode, win their later settlement by 
an attack on the town of Laish in the far north. On their way 
thither they carry off an image from Mount Ephraim, and found 
with it their sanctuary, afterwards to become so famous. 

The narrative is not a unity. Vatke remarked this, and there- 
fore sought for two independent documents.! After this had been 
opposed by Oort,? Wellhausen,® and Kuenen,‘ who thought they 
could get rid of the obvious inequalities of the narrative by 
supposing a revision, Budde has again—following in part in the 
footsteps of Bertheau°—attempted® to prove the existence of two 
sources. His results with regard to the separation of the parts, I 
can accept in the main points.’ According to this view there has 
been worked into the main narrative a second, having various 
features of a somewhat different type. In view, however, of the 


1 Relig. d. AT., p. 268, note. 2 Theol. Tijdschr. i. 285 ff. 

3 Bleek,* 198 f. 4 Ond.? § xx. 4, especially with reference to Bertheau. 

5 Of. Richt.? 239 ff. 6 RiSa, 138 ff. 

7 To the main narrative—called N in the translation in Kautzsch—of this 
appendix I assign: xvii. 1-5 (from 5 onwards)... 8-lla, 12aa, 13; xviii. 
1b, 2aa (exc. DMISPD), 2b, 3b, (from MON)—7*, 8-10aa, 10b-14*, 15*, 16%, 
17*, 18a*, 18b-29 (312). The second narrative (N1) exhibits several independent 
features (the priest is a 13), but on the whole contents itself with giving to N, by 
minor additions, a new and unfavourable sense. By the addition of NIDID) 2DB, 
the sanctuary is characterised as objectionable ; and according to xvii. 2-4 it is, 
even to begin with, of disreputable origin. This narrative would have us regard 
the attack on Laish, as well as that on Micah’s farm, as less harmless than the 
other narrative suggests. N?! is to be seen in: xvii. 2-4, 6 f. 110, 12a8b; xviii. 
la (2082), 3a (as far as DW), 7*, 10a, parts of 14-18 and 20 (Sp), (302) On the 
text ¢f. the above-named Translation : the sources are there somewhat differently 
given. 
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tendency apparent in most, if not all! of the interpolated elements, 
it must remain doubtful whether the second rests on an in- 
dependent document, or whether its compiler was not rather at 
the same time the reviser of the whole. 

For the purpose of the historian, at all events, the first 
narrative, which is manifestly the older, demands special atten- 
tion. Budde believes he can recognise in it E, and is not in- 
disposed to ascribe the second to J. In view of the results we 
have already reached, neither of these conjectures commends itself 
very strongly.2. The greater age of J as compared with E ought, 
in Budde’s case, to weigh against this identification. 

We may unconditionally regard the main account as one of 
our oldest fragments of narrative. Its great age is proved not 
only by the knowledge that the author has at his command, of 
the highly primitive state of things? which we otherwise know 
actually prevailed in. that pre-monarchic age, but even more by 
the completely artless way in which he reports it. Indeed, the 
original narrative is so far from finding any impropriety in the 
conduct of the Danites, that the naive delight at the success of 
the clever enterprise favoured by Yahvé is rather allowed to 
appear. Possibly the narrative even originated directly in Dan 
itself. Perhaps many of the expressions,‘ differing from the 
usage of south and middle Palestine otherwise known to us, may 
be explained in the same way. For all that, the narrative is 
neither contemporaneous with the events, nor of a time im- 
mediately following them.® 


? Even the youth in N! could be accounted for by the desire to make the 
outrage seem greater. 


° Of. loc. cit. p. 144 f. Teraphim is no proof. If Teraphim were at all in 
use in ancient times, they might be mentioned in any ancient narrative whatever. 
The inoffensiveness of the mention in N stands in the way of ascribing it to E; 

of. further DYTI2 JAY xvii. 10 ; 9370 DAY, xviii. 1 (cf. 11); 1D¥, xviii. 4 (Gen. xxx. 
’ 163); 133, xviii. 6; Syy xviii. 9; PPT, xviii. 22f; WHI "1D, xviii. 25. 

3 Cf. Wellh. Bleck,4 198 ; Kuen. § xx. 3. 

4 See above, note 2. Moreover, xviii. 12b seems to have been written at 
some distance from Judah. 


> Cf. xviii. 12, and Kuen. § xx. 3; also xviii. 31, yet notice Spp; the verse is 
generally doubtful (see Wellh. Nachtr. 357). 
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In view of the opposition to the sanctuary of Dan that the 
elements worked into the main account betray, we may with 
certainty ascribe them to the kingdom of Judah and to the time 
after Jeroboam I. With this, as well as with the general tone of 
these passages, agrees the reference to the time preceding the 
Monarchy. The lower limit is the year 722 B.c., since after the 
transportation of Israel such a polemic had no longer any object. 
Yet we are not compelled to go so far down? 

2. Chaps. xix.-xxi2 This second appendix to the Book 
of Judges differs considerably from the first. It contains the 
narrative of an outrage perpetrated at Gibeah of Benjamin and 
the consequent extermination of the tribe of Benjamin by the 
whole commuuity. | 

Neither are these chapters strictly homogeneous. Yet the 
question arises again whether we have a right to distinguish two 
originally independent narratives. It appears to me the most 
probable view that we have to do simply with a revision, certainly 
very radical, of an older account.® 

This older narrative appears at all events in chap. xix., but is 
probably continued in some measure in chaps. xx. and xxi. In 
the present form of the narrative, however, the reviser comes very 
markedly into the foreground in the last two chapters, so that, 
with a few exceptions, it is no longer possible to separate the 
older passages. Decidedly old touches, due to authentic tradition,° 
as well as a certain affinity with chap. xvii. f. in tone and 


1 xvii. 6; xviii. 1. Even this contains an element of reproach. 

2 xviii. 30 is, at all events as regards its last words, but perhaps generally, 
a gloss. Still it is historically of value. 

3 Cf. in addition to the commentaries: Wellh. in Bleek,’ p. 199 ff. ; Graetz, 
Gesch. d. Jud. i. p. 351 ff. ; Giidemann, in Graetz’s Monatsschrift, 1869, p. 357 ff. ; 
Smend, 7A W. ii. p. 110 ff.; Bohme, ZA W. vy. p. 30 ff.; Kuenen, Ond.? § 20; 
Budde, AiSa, p. 146 ff. 

4 So Bertheau, p. 260 ff., and in chap xxi. Bohme Joc. cit., Budde loc. cit. On 
the other hand, Kuen. § xx. 10. 

5 To this older account I assign, in addition to chap. xix., the basis of chap. 
Xx., and in chap. xxi. the orginal stratum of verses 13-23. 

6 Of. Jebus xix. 10 f. ; further, the procedure known to us from 1 Sam. xi., in 
xix. 29f. ‘The days of Gibeah’ also in Hosea (ix. 9; x. 9) can, in view of x. 9, 
have hardly any other reference (partly ag. Wellh. Bleek,4 203 ; Kuen. § xx. 6). 
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language,! lead us to assign this one account to a relatively ® early 
age. To it belonged, beside the story of the outrage in chap. XVIi., 
perhaps the account of the hostile procedure against Gibeah, 
and the narrative, also manifestly old, of the rape at Shiloh, xxi. 
15 ff 

The age to which the reviser belongs, and the method of his 
work, are clear from his close correspondence in language * and 
thought ® with P and with Chronicles, as well as from his aversion 
to Saul and everything connected with him. We have here to do 
with a Judean of exilic or post-exilic time;® a conclusion 
with which agrees the discrepancy between what he relates, and 
the picture of the ancient times with which we are otherwise 
familiar.’ 


§ 31. The Books of Samuel. 


The contents of these books,§ which in subject at all events 
are closely connected, are divisible into several sub-sections : 
1 Sam. i.-xv., Samuel and Saul; 1 Sam. xvi.-xxxi., Saul and David; 
2 Sam. i-v. 5, David in Hebron; 2 Sam. v. 6—chap. xx., David 
in Jerusalem; 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv., detached appendices. 


1 So already Studer, Richt. p. 455. With this in view I have inthe TJvansi. 
marked this account likewise N. Cf. also such expressions as those in xviii. 7 
(read *qnb5 DN }S)), 10, and xix. 19, 20. See other points of contact with 
older passages in Budde, 149 f. 

2 More I cannot say on account of Wellh. Bleek,‘ p. 201 end. 

° See Kuen. § xx. 9. 4 See on this Wellh. in Bleek,4 202. 

5 Of. Wellh. loc. cit., p. 199 f. 

§ The reference to the monarchy (xix. 1; xxi. 25) is here hardly from the same 
hand as in chap. xvii. f. In this second appendix it is not at all in its right 
place, since the punishment of the misdeed certainly leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is here therefore probably an interpolation by R after the example of xvii. 6 ; 
xviii. 1. Kuen. (§ xx. 9) takes a different view. 

7 Cf. the compact unity of Israel, the enormous numbers, etc. 

8 Qf. in gen. Thenius, Die BB. Sam.” (1864); Keil, Die BB. Sam.? (1875) ; 
Wellh. 7'BS., Bl.4 p. 206 ff., Prol.? 256 ff. ; Kuen. Ond.? §§ 17, 21-23, 27; Klost, 
Sa K6é ; Driver, Notes, and Introd. 162 ff. ; Budde, RiSa; Cornill, Grundr., p. 104 
ff. Special investigations: Gaupp, Zur Gesch. des Kénigs David (Progr. 1886) ; 
Bonk, De Davide rege (1891) ; [Kénig, Hinleit, § 52; Wildeboer, Letterk. § 9, 14). 
On text, translation, and analysis of sources, see also my treatment of the books 
in Kautzsch’s AT’. [and now, on the text and analysis: Budde, The Books of 
Samuel, in P. Haupt’s Sacred Books of O.7'., 1894]. 
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1. Samuel and Saul: 1 Sam. i-xv. The early history of 
Samuel (chaps. i-iii.) is followed by a description of the fall of 
the house of Eli (chaps. iv.-vi.). Samuel becomes Judge in place of 
Eli (chap. vii.). The people, however, are determined to have a 
king at their head instead of Samuel and his degenerate sons. 
Samuel, although against his will, gives them a king in the person 
of Saul (chaps. viii-x.). Saul defeats the Ammonites and 
Philistines; but is, after his victory over Amalek, rejected by 
Samuel (chaps. xi.-xv.). 

We can without difficulty distinguish, within this mass of 
narrative, certain more closely connected groups of passages that 
are clearly marked off from the rest. The discussion of these will 
begin best with Sawl’s election as king. 

A. There can be no doubt that we possess two parallel narratives 
of this event. In the one, Samuel is the head of the people and 
holds sway in God’s stead over the whole of Israel. The Monarchy 
is a heathenish institution. Samuel recognises in the people’s 
demand for a king, a sinful pretension infringing Yahvé’s rights 
as king. It is only with reluctance, and not without depicting 
before the eyes of the people the consequences of their action, that 
he yields to their importunity.1 According to the other source, on 
the other hand, Samuel is a seer, and probably also a priest, if not 
of a single place, yet of a relatively narrow district in mid-Israel. 
The distress of his people weighs on his heart; but in the sure 
consciousness that in so doing he is effecting the will of Yahvé, he 
voluntarily looks for some one to wear the crown as king in Israel. 
He believes he has found the right man for them in Saul, the 
son of Kish, with whom he accidentally becomes acquainted.” 

The fact that we have here two distinct representations of one 
and the same event, is palpable? The only question, therefore, 
that can arise, is whether—and if so, where—each of them is con- 
nected with what precedes or what follows; and then, whether it 


1 viii. 1-22; x. 17-24. 2 ix, 1-27 (exc. v. 9); x. 1-16 (exc. v. 8). 
3 On this see Wellh. Bl.4 § 104; Cornill, ZKWL. 1885, p. 114 ff. Kuen. 
§ xxi. 7; Budde, RiSa, p. 169 ff. 
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is possible to assign to each narrative, and whatever may be con- 
nected with it, a definite origin and date. 

Here we begin with chap. xi. Manifestly the second of the 
narratives just described has this chapter in view when it repre- 
sents Samuel as pointing Saul to an opportunity of public action 
that would offer itself. In the present text of the chapter, 
on the other hand, the victory over Ammon is made an 
occasion for the people expressing their allegiance to Saul, in a 
way that presupposes the events described in the first-mentioned 
source, especially the election of Saul, not by Samuel’s prophetic 
vision, but by the sacred lot.2, Hence the two sources seem again 
to be fused together, and it is here we can best observe their 
artificial combination. On the other hand, the second of the 
above-mentioned accounts cannot possibly find its continuation, 
or its attachment to what goes before, in chap. xii. or chap. vil. re- 
spectively. In both chapters it is a Judge over all Israel, and 
not the Seer Samuel, that we have to deal with. In chap. xii. he 
formally retires, having through the people’s wish for a king be- 
come superfluous; in chap. vii. Samuel establishes his sway as 
Judge by a brilliant victory over the Philistines, which brings 
about a condition of affairs of which the account in chap. ix. 
knows nothing.» The only question, therefore, to be considered 
with reference to these two chapters, is whether they belong to 
the account in chap. viii. 

If, however, we look closer, it becomes evident that these two 
chapters have, in respect of language and contents, a character of 
their own, so that they cannot without further proof be assigned 
to the same source as chaps. vii., x. 17 ff. In chap. vii. Samuel 


1 x. 7. Cf. also the connection of xi. 1 with x. 16, according to the emended 
text of xi. 1 (see on the reading Wellh. 7'BS., and my translation). 

* See xi. 14. The ‘renewing’ of the kingdom agrees only with the previous 
proclamation in x. 17 ff. 

* This appears in x. 25-27; xi. 12-14. On this see esp. Budde, RiSa, 174 ff., 
where likewise proof is produced of the independence of the two narratives. See 
there also against Cornill, 7A W. 1890, 97 ff. Likewise Stade,? 212. Cf. also 
below, p. 29, note 1. 

* Exc. v. 1, which belongs to what goes before. * Cf. vii. 11 ff., with ix. 16, 
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is a Judge in the technical sense of the Book of Judges: in chap. 
viii, he is not.! In chap. vii. the chronology is carried through 
quite in the manner of the Book of Judges.2_ Elsewhere also, here 
and in chap. xii., there appear remarkable points of contact with 
the framework of the Book of Judges and the’ passages most 
nearly allied to it. We shall therefore not go wrong in assuming 
that the thread of the old Book of ‘Stories of the Judges,’ some- 
what abruptly broken off in our present Book of Judges, was once 
continued here.* The age of these fragments agrees with this. 
view. Cornill has made it probable, against Wellhausen and 
Kuenen, that Jeremiah knew the contents of chap. vii.2 We have 
already ® arrived at a relatively late date for Ri, near that of 
Deuteronomy: we can now say more exactly that the writer of 
these passages was a contemporary of Jeremiah’s, who wrote be- 
tween 622 and 588. Apparently, however, as many traces seem 
to suggest,’ the two chapters under consideration underwent a 
further Deuteronomistic editing at the time of their transference 
from the Book of Stories of the Judges to their present position. 
If there is thus clearly a certain dissimilarity between the 
pieces, chaps. vii. and xii. on the one hand, and chaps viii, x. 17 ff. 

1 vii. 6-15 ff.—D*ODY has a more general sense in viii. 1 f., cf. viii. 5, 6. 
Were this not the case, we should have to assume with Corn. that viii. 1-3 be- 
long to chap. vii. According to Budde, p. 208, Samuel is in M [7.e. 1 Sam. viii., 
x. 17 ff., etc., Tr.] a God-ordained priest, prophet, and Judge. This is too much 
for any one writer. No Judge is elsewhere a priest. 

2 vii. 2. The beginning of v. 1 belongs to R. 

3 vii. 8,13 (DY, PLAN, YIDI) xii. S ff. (DY, MDW, 759). See further, Graf, 
Gesch. BB. 9 ff. ; Kuen. § xix. 10; xxii. 6. The expressions urged in favour of 
E by Budde, RiSa, 180 f., 182 f., are not to be relied on, since dependence on 
the language of E is quite common in Deuteronomist writers. One would have 
as much right to claim Dt. i.-iv., or similar passages, for E. On Ju. vi. 7 ff., and 
x. 6 ff., see above, p. 5 ff. To say without more ado that chaps. vii. and xii. 
belong to the same whole as viii., x. 17 ff., is, in spite of Budde (p. 179), not 
correct. Cf. inter alia, xii. 2 (no knowledge of the wickedness of Samuel’s sons) ; 
xii. 3, 4 (WD)? also above, note 1. 

4 Of. Graf, Gesch. BB., p. 97 f. ; Kuen. § xix. 10; Cornill, ZA WW. 1890, p. 106 f. 

> ZEWL. 1885, 138 f. 6 See above, p. 5 f. 

7 See the unevenness in vii. 2 (v. 2a Rd.); of. vii. 3 ff., with Ju. x. 10 ff; 
moreover, the lack of acquaintance with the age of the Judges in xii. 9 ff. (nwo 


in ». 11 is an unjustifiable correction; see Wellh. TBS.; Driver, Notes). For 
the rest cf. Budde, &iSa, 186. 
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on the other, Wellhausen and Kuenen appear to be wrong in 
supposing that they all belong together. These critics assign 
them all to an exilic or post-exilic Deuteronomist.1 But chaps. 
viii, x. 17 ff., are hardly so late. Forms of expression belonging 
to Deuteronomy are to be found in them only exceptionally,’ and 
the attitude of Samuel towards the people hardly presupposes the 
existence of the law about the king in Dt. xvii.2 Were this the 
case Samuel must have appealed to it. It rather appears that, 
conversely, the law resulted from this passage. 

In chap. xv. the case stands somewhat differently. The 
estrangement of Samuel from Saul there described must have been 
related, in one form or another, also in the continuation of chap. 1x., 
for it is to be received unconditionally as historical. But the 
present chap. xv., with its formal rejection of Saul through the 
prophet Samuel, can hardly have been inserted here otherwise 
than as a continuation of chaps. vil, vill, x. 17 ff, xii. Never- 
theless, there rings through it a different tone from that of the 
other members of this group. It stands, as Wellhausen rightly 
saw, one step nearer than they to the narrative of chap. ix.4 

B. Before attempting to trace the narrative further, the 
question of the sources requires yet more detailed discussion. 
Cornill has the merit of having emphatically called attention 
anew to some remarkable relations between one of these series 
of narratives—viz. chaps. vil, vill, x. 17 ff.; xii, xv.; and the 
Hexateuch source E. He believes he can draw the conclusion 
that E was their author.6 Since, however, in their present form 
there is—as Cornill rightly recognises—much in them that con- 
flicts with the recognised character of E, Cornill supposes that the 
aversion of Samuel to the Monarchy, and other individual features 
of the narrative in chaps. viii, x. 17 ff, as well as chaps. vii. 


1 Bl.A§ 104; Kuen. § xxii. 6. ° Cf. the list in Kuen, § xxii. 6. 

° See Budde, RiSa, 183 f. 

4 Bleek,* 215. Cf. also Cornill, ZK WL. 1885, p. 120 ff., 123. Budde, RiSa, 
189. Whether we are entitled to conclude from xy. 1, that the anointing was 
here related (Corn. Bu.), is to my mind not certain. 

° On earlier emphasising of the same point, see StKr. 1892, 45 f., and also 
Wellh. Bi.4 216. § ZKWL. 1885, 134 ff. 
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and xii., were first added to the original text of E by a later editor.) 
Yet even this later editor must, according to Cornill’s present view,2 
belong to the school of E. He therefore calls him E?—‘a secondary 
Elohistic editing’ of the work of the Hexateuchal E. 

Budde followed him, or rather developed Cornill’s earlier re- 
presentations, according to which the secondary editing of E had 
been ascribed to a Deuteronomist writer, so that now Cornill 
allots these passages also to E, as E2 On the other hand, Budde 
decidedly rejected both Cornill’s separation of older and younger 
parts in chaps. viii, x. 17 ff, and his separation of these passages 
from chaps. vii. and xli—in the former case with justice, in the 
latter wrongly.* When he, nevertheless, accepts Cornill’s separa- 
tion of E(?) and E?, it is not in the same sense as Cornill. Budde’s 
theory ‘ is, that chap. xv. belongs to E!, and that this passage is 
independent of the whole remaining series of narratives. These 
form a complete uniform whole, which Budde thinks himself en- 
titled to call E2. He regards K? as the Hexateuch writer himself, 
and E? as an isolated forerunner ® of K?2, who is however, now and 
then, merged again in the genuine E. 

In considering this hypothesis, I may first of all refer to the 
general considerations for and against, already adduced on this 
point, as also to what was said of Béhme’s assumption of the 
presence of the Hexateuch J in the Book of Judges® In fact, 
there is here in some passages, especially in chap. xv., an affinity’ 
with the Hexateuch E, of about the same degree of clearness as 
that between J and Ju. vi. and xiii. We saw in that case that 
there was a possibility—nay, a preponderating probability—that 
that connection is to be explained by ascribing the work to a 
writer akin in spirit to J, but not by ascribing it to J himself. 
The case may be similar here. 


1 ZK WL. 1885, 126 ff., 138, 

* ZAW.x. 104f. Cf. now also Grundr. 109. 

3 ZAW. viii. 223 ff.; RiSa, 177 ff. Occupying an intermediate position, 
Cornill, ZA W. x. 96 ff. 4 RiSa, 189. 5 RiSa, 190. 

6 See above, p. 15 ff. See further my discussions in S¢Kr. 1892, 61 ff. 

7 See the proof in Corn. ZK WL. 1885, 134, and Budde, RiSa, 181 f., 190. 
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Cornill’s separation of two layers within chap. viii. can hardly 
be maintained: the violence, objected to by Budde, of the sub- 
sidiary hypotheses needed to support this assumption, will, I 
imagine, have long ago raised doubts in the minds of others 
besides myself. We can all the more heartily accept what 
Cornill says? of E’s relation to the Monarchy. Here Budde is 
wrong.® Hence follows our own view of the main question itself. 

We could very well agree with Cornill if, from the undeniable 
presence in the passages in question of points of contact with E, 
he simply drew the conclusion that their author, although diverging 
from E in some essential points—as eg. in his representation of the 
Monarchy—was a man nearly related to E, a continuer of the book 
of E, of like mind and like views, who might therefore be called 
E’. But this is not his idea; for, according to him, E* is only the 
secondary editor (who, as a matter of fact, has really in this sense 
no existence at all), while the kernel of the section, according to 
his view, comes from E himself. I can only regard this as a 
somewhat hasty assumption of identity where there is really only 
affinity. To prove a writer to be somewhat nearly related to E 
in language and thought, is one thing, and to prove him to be E 
himself is another. To assume the former of these is the furthest 
we can go consistently with the duty of scientific caution. 

The same may be said of Budde’s view. If his E? had been a 
kindred spirit to the Hexateuch E, and his E! an otherwise 
unknown man of the same citcle, his scheme might with a few 
modifications be accepted. But his E' and E? continually tend* 
to become simply identified with E. To avoid this misunder- 
standing, I give up altogether the use of E as a designation of 


1 See Budde, RiSa, 178. 

° ZKWL. 1885, 135. See also the details above, p. 17 f. That Cornill’s ~ 
correct perception of this is of no use to him, is recognised by Budde, RiSa, 178 
below. The aversion to the Monarchy—and with it a main argument against E 
—is left in viii. 11-20, 

5 RiSa, 184. It is remarkable that here also (cf. loc. cit. p. 119), Budde does 
not so much as make the attempt to prove E’s aversion to the Monarchy. 

4 See Cornill, ZK WL. 1885, 134: ‘the same pen,’ and the reference to it in 
Budde, &iSa, 190, 180. 
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this source, and call it, as a book treating with equal interest of 
Samuel and Saul, the Samuel-Saul History (SS). I do not 
question that its author, even if not E himself, yet stands in close 
relationship to him. If it were desired to add a new name to 
the critical apparatus, already unwieldy enough, we should have 
to call him an ‘Elohistic. We must, however, keep in mind that 
the two main portions of SS with which we have so far become 
acquainted—viz.: chaps. viii., x. 17 ff, and chap. xv.—are not 
exactly of the same character. The conclusion may be drawn 
from this that the writing SS has resulted from the uniting of 
various sources. 

C. Returning now to that other representation of the rise of 
Saul, which is to be found in ix. 1—x. 16, we find that, as was 
shown above, it has its immediate continuation in chap. xi But 
we can trace it also beyend chap. xi. The description following, 
in chaps. xill. and xiv., of Saul’s victorious wars with the Philistines, 
is at all events not in agreement with SS, as a comparison with 
chaps. viil., x. 17 ff, xv., clearly shows. All probability there- 
fore is in favour of these chapters having stood in the source we 
are now dealing with.? But a relation of parts must be granted 
here similar to that within SS. For the same writer that in 
chap. ix. represents Saul as an obviously youthful son of Kish, 
still living in his father’s house, cannot well have ascribed to him 
here, in chaps. xiii. f., a grown-up son of martial age.* 

Importance attaches to the question as to the conclusion of 
chap. xiv. We seem to have here clearly the conclusion of a life 
of Saul, for it tells in a compendious way of his deeds* Many 
have accordingly expressed the opinion that the history of Saul 
lying before us in ix. 1—x. 16, xi, xiii. f—for brevity I call it 
S—is here concluded. But two cogent objections may be urged 


1 It is to be supposed that there stood in SS an account of the Ammonite war 
analogous to chap. xi., which was suppressed in favour of the present chap. xi. 
when the two sources were united. 2 Wellh, Bl.4 213; Budde, RiSa, 204 f. 

3 Wellh. Bl.4 213; Budde, RiSa, 205. 

4 xiv. 47-51. V. 52 begins something new : see below. 

5 Wellh. Bl.4 214; Cornill, ZK WL. 1885, 117, and KgSt. i. 52; probably 
also Kuen. § xxi. 1. 
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against this view. In the first place, it is certainly not probable 
that a history of Saul that begins with so much detail as S, can 
have suddenly broken off so shortly and summarily, If, therefore, 
in the further course of the Book of Samuel, passages should 
appear that seem in other respects to belong to S, the existence 
of this ‘conclusion’ could be no objection to our assigning them 
to S. If, on the other hand, such passages should not be found, 
that would not prove that the source reached here its real con- 
clusion. But then, in the second place, S is a source of high 
historical value. The piece xiv. 47-51, on the other hand, is 
indeed hardly characterised aright by a charge of unjustifiable 
partiality for Saul. It may rather be regarded as coming from a 
writer who either did not know, or did not care much about, 
the facts of his history. We might think of R. But he had no 
inducement to make the history of Saul end here, since he im- 
mediately continues it; and to ascribe the piece to him would not 
agree with the circumstance that most probably v. 52 represents 
a transition to the further history of Saul from his hand.! But 
v. 52 excludes the preceding verses. I conjecture therefore that 
xiv. 47-51 was found by R in an independent, though late source, 
and inserted here.? 

A further difficulty is presented by the section in S on Saul’s 
rejection: xiii. 7°-15*, Although prepared for, as it seems, by an 
earlier notice,’ this piece has something perplexing about its form 
and contents. In its present position it interrupts the con- 
nection, and is even in itself hardly intelligible* As it now reads 
it can hardly be original. Since the rejection of Saul is accounted 
for in detail in chap. xv., although on different grounds, we have 
here a parallel account. It is certain that S, as well as SS, must 
somewhere or other have given reasons for Saul’s early fall and 


1 See below, p. 44. 

3 Similarly Budde, 208, 210. On the ground of individual words in v. 47 f. 
(yw, for which read, }"W}’, INDW) one might think of Ri; ¢f. also Budde, 206. 
But the idea of a history of Saul in Ri (so still in Kawézsch) is too unnatural. 

3 x. 8. This verse also belongs probably to R. 

4 On this see Wellh. Bl.4215; Cornill, 7K WL. 1885, 117f.; Kuen. § xxi. 8; 
Budde, RzSa, 191 f. 
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his rupture with Samuel. But we can hardly hope ever to know 
what it contained, 

Our source S is regarded by Budde, though certainly ‘ with all 
reserve,’ aS a continuation of J analogous to E. Few positive 
grounds can be urged for this view. If the further course of our 
source does not in some way justify the identification, we may be 
allowed to abandon it. 

D. After what we have ascertained, there still remain, as a 
constituent part of the whole section with which we are dealing, 
chaps. i-vi., to which vii. 1 belongs. Here, in the first place, it is 
beyond doubt that the piece, chaps. i.-iii.,2 has been written with 
its continuation iv.-vi. in view. For the sudden fall of Eli and 
his sons is narrated in chap. iv. and prepared for ini.-ili, On the 
other hand, it is less clear whether the other section, chaps. iv.-vi., 
has likewise been written with reference to what now precedes it.3 
It is in the highest degree remarkable that in the whole section 
iv.-vi., Samuel, who up to this point has been the chief figure, is 
not once mentioned.* 

If we look now at the relation of chaps. i-vi. to chaps. vii.-xv., 
it is clear at once that the story of Samuel’s youth in i-ili. cannot 
possibly stand alone, but must have been written as an intro- 
duction to the subsequent history of that hero. It has therefore 
the double object of preparing for Samuel’s rise and for Eli’s fall. 
This amounts to saying that its continuation must be sought, not 
only in iv.-vi., but also in vii.-xv. In deciding the question, which 
of the series in vii.-xv. is introduced by i.-lli., we have our choice 
between S and SS. Here we shall decide unconditionally in 
favour of SS, For the Samuel of chaps. 1.-iii., the divinely or- 
dained priest and prophet, stands decidedly nearer to the Samuel 

1 RiSa, 203. See now also Corn. Grundr. 109 f. (yet of. above, p. 16 f.). 

2 As later additions are to be distinguished: ii. 1-10, a Psalm of unknown 
origin, and ii. 27-36, a Deuteronomistic, but still pre-exilic, interpolation. See 
Wellh. B/.4 207 ; Kuen. § xxii. 5; Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. xviii. 309 ff. ; Baudissin, 
Gesch. d. AT. Prestert. 195 ff. Budde (RiSa, 199) thinks of E along with Rd. 

3 Wellh. Bl.4 208; Kuen. § xxii. 11. 


4 iy. 180 is at all events an addition, either of Ri, or perhaps rather of R. 
For Eli is not elsewhere a Judge in the sense in which that term is used by Ri. 
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of SS than to the Seer of S. If we ask, conversely, whether S or 
SS refers back to i-iii., the answer will again be in favour of SS. 
For chap. viii. introduces Samuel as an old man in a way that 
leads one to expect, at least, the necessary information about his 
past to be supplied. Chap. ix., on the other hand, presupposes 
indeed the unhappy situation of Israel,! but introduces Samuel in 
a way that leads one to conclude positively that hitherto nothing 
has been said of him. This does not preclude the possibility that 
iii, was nevertheless written as an introduction to S by an 
editor or sub-editor ;2 but the probability is decidedly in favour 
of its belonging to SS, since otherwise a second introductory 
history of Samuel must be presupposed, preceding viii. 1 ff. 

If this be so, then iv.-vi., vu. 1 must also have stood in SS, 
since i.-iii. presupposes it. Against this no objection can be 
raised if we suppose that the rest of chap. vui., as has elsewhere 
appeared, does not belong to this source, but was interpolated at a 
later date :3 iv.-vi., vil. 1 is therefore not from the same hand 
as 1-111. 

Very naturally Cornill and Budde, in accordance with their 
previous assumption, are inclined‘ to ascribe this section also to 
E. On this point, considering the close connection of i.-iii. with 
viii, x. 17 ff, we must pass the same judgment as on the relation 
of those parts of SS to E. There is affinity with E, but no proof 
of identity. Since iv.-vi., vil. 1 belongs to another and older 
author, Budde resorts to E! as against E%. iv.-vii. 1 would thus 
be brought into connection with chap. xv., for which there is no 
ground. iv.-vi. is so independent of the other sections that we 
must assume that it has been inserted by the author of SS from 


1 It is to be assumed that there once stood in 8 an account of the fight at 
Ebenezer and its consequences, analogous to chaps. iv.-vi., but its place is now 
taken by chap. vii. See Wellh. B7.4210; cf also Stade,? 202 f. 

2 So Stade,? 199. 

5 With his assumption of a close connection between chaps. vii. and viii. 
Budde falls into the difficulty of having to admit the battle of Ebenezer tae 
into one and the same source. This is impossible, and the difficulty is not 
removed by assuming an E* and E*?. There is hardly any ground, however, for 
assuming the work of R (Budde, 187). * ZKWL. 1885, 136; RiSa, 198 f. 
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an Ephraimite source, of which we otherwise know nothing Every 
consideration therefore recommends our contenting ourselves here 
also with the result, certainly less complete but safer, that SS—i.e. 
the sections i-iii. ; iv.-vii. 1; viii.; x. 17 ff. . . . xv.—represented 
a book resulting from the fusing of several elements of tradition 
more or less nearly related to E. In the blank space there must 
have stood a version of what is related in chap. xi., as well as 
probably a short description of Saul’s Philistine wars, which can- 
not have been altogether passed over. One might most plausibly 
assume that the compiler of the book was at the same time the 
writer of i,-iil. and vili., x.; while iv.-vi. and xv. appear to be in- 
serted from older sources, 
H. We have still to determine the age and place of origin of 
the individual sections. 
Nearest to the events in point of time stand the narratives in 

S; first of all, chaps. xi., xii. f., then ix. 1—x. 16. But even the 
former is not contemporaneous with the events, though it appears 
to be not far removed from them. In coming to this conclusion, I 
am influenced not so much by some traces of later style in the 
section in its present form, which might very easily be inter- 
polations of a different hand,? nor yet by the grounds adduced by 
Wellhausen and Kuenen,® but rather by the lack of complete 
perspicuity in the narrative, which, in spite of all its faithfulness 
of reproduction, gives rise to many questions. Somewhat younger 
than this section is the other, ix. 1—x..16. Here the figure of 
Saul no longer stands quite in the light of history.2 Hence, even 
if we might assume that xi., xiii. f. were written while Saul or 

1 The remarkable interchange of divine names,—Yahvé in i.-iii., Elohim in 
iv.-vi.—does not argue strongly for the ascription of both sections to E, however 
far we are from being justified in drawing from it otherwise any positive con- 
clusions. Cf. Wellh. 209. 

2 Here belong xi. 8b (cf. xiii. 2, 15); xiii. 1 (R); xiii. 19-22 (v. Bl.4). On 
xiii. '7b-15a see above, p. 30; on xi. 12-14 see p. 24, note 3. 

SStxxil.. 10; 

4 Of. esp. xiii. 2 ff., where, apart from the condition of the text, much is 
obscure. See fuller details below, in § 40. 


5 Of. esp. ix. 1 ff., where one gets an impression of Saul as an ‘immature Jad’ 
(Wellh.), with chap. xiii., where he himself has a grown-up son. 
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David was still alive, the source S as a whole, would demand a 
somewhat later date. If we might conclude from the great 
partiality for Saul that appears in chap. ix., that the northern 
kingdom was the native soil of S, the conjecture that this source 
is to be attributed to Saul’s own tribe of Benjamin,! would be 
attractive. We should then have to assume for S, in view of the 
point just touched on, a date somewhere about the time of 
Jeroboam I. 

Within SS the priority is to be given to the section on the 
loss and the return of the ark. The remark of Kuenen? is certainly 
correct, that the conception of the ark represented by the narra- 
tive, as actually identified with Yahvé himself, can hardly date 
from any time later than the eighth century, though it may belong 
to a considerably earlier time, all the more that the expression 
‘ark of the Covenant’ is foreign to the original text. In other 
respects also the account has the colouring of naive antiquity.* 
There is no reason why we should not assign it to the ninth century. 

The second place is occupied by chap. xv. It cannot be older 
than E. With this agrees the position of Samuel, who stands 
midway between prophets like Elijah and Elisha, and such as Amos 
and Hosea.’ This points to the time between Elijah and Hosea, yet 
nearer to the latter than to the former.6 We may perhaps think 
of the beginning or middle of the reign of Jeroboam II. 

We are thus left with a somewhat later date for the author 
of i-lil, vill, x. ff, who is apparently the same person as the 
author of SS in general. His conception of Samuel, as well as of 
the Monarchy, agrees with this view. The latter consideration 
points to a contemporary or imitator of Hosea,’ and there is much 


1 So Stade, Gesch. 209. 2 § xxii. 11. Cf also Wellh. Bi.4 208. 

3 V. Wellh. 7'BS. ; Driver, Notes, ad loc. 

4 Cf. the numbers, at least in iv. 2. 

> Wellh. Bl.4215. On the relation to the Hexateuch E, v. StKr. 1892, 67 f. 

° It is hardly necessary to come down later than Hosea on account of xv, 23 
(cf. Hos. iii. 4): the idea that Hosea approves of Ephod and Teraphim is a 
myth. Of. iil. 4a with xiii. 10. 

7 V. esp. Hos. xiii. 10 f. On the other hand, on viii. 4 and ix. 9, v. below 
§ 68 towards the end. - 
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else in favour of this time.’ Perhaps Kuenen is right when he 
refers us somewhat more definitely to the reign of Hezekiah, after 
the year 722.2. The distinctly pre-Deuteronomic conception of the 
cultus and priesthood,? shows that we cannot come down any 
further. 

2. Saul and David: 1 Sam. xvi.-xxxii—Our first care must be 
to answer the question whether S and SS, the main writings we 
have so far discovered, are continued here. The sections put 
together in this division do not, as will immediately appear, come 
from one and the same hand: on the contrary, two parallel series 
of narratives are clearly marked off from each other. We easily 
recognise that one of these carries on the thread of SS, and indeed 
in a way that seems to point to the same writer. With reference 
to the other, the case is not so clear. 

A, The double thread of narrative appears at once from the 
way in which David, who now comes forward, is introduced to 
Saul. In ch. xvi. 14-23 Saul’s men seek for some one able to dispel 
the king’s melancholy, and find him in David, who is known to 
them at the same time as a valiant warrior.*| This narrative has 
not the same author as xvii. 1-xviii. 5. In the latter place David 
is a youth, still unknown to the king, not yet intrusted with the 
bearing of arms, who comes to the army on his father’s errands, 
and there slays the Philistine Goliath. It is only in consequence 
of this deed that he becomes known to the king and is introduced 
by him to the court. The latter narrative will prove to be a 
continuation of SS; the other, as the beginning of a history of 
David, I provisionally designate ‘ Da.’ 

The disagreement between the two narratives seems certainly 
less harsh, although it is not removed,” if instead of the Massoretic 


1 Of. in general, Wellh. B/.4 213. Cornill, KgSt. i. 25. Budde, RiSa, 184 f. 

2 Ond.? § xxii. 11; Kuenen’s argument applies only to i.-iii. 

3 Samuel not a Levite; sleeps beside the ark; the feast and offering; the 
priestly dues. 

4 Yet heis still (v. 19) under the potestas patria, whence the possibility of his 
being his father’s shepherd. So, with Kamphausen in Theol. Arb. aus d. rhein. 
Pred.-Ver. vii. 10, against Stade 224, Budde 211. 

5 Of. xvi. 18 and xvii. 38 ff. Lxx. 
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text of xvii, 1—-xviii. 5, we take that of the Cod. Vatic. of the LxXx. 
as basis! Hence it is natural to suppose that the Lxx. has here 
made use of ‘harmonistic criticism’ and removed the worst dis- 
crepancies. Certainly it would have to be admitted, at the same 
time, that it has only imperfectly attained this object. Hence the 
possibility must remain open, that the additional matter of the 
Hebrew text is due to an independent recension of the history. 
Still I regard this as less probable. The same kind of thing 
is seen in the course of chap. xviii. Budde finds here also 
harmonistic efforts on the part of the Lxx., on the score that both 
cases must be judged alike. If this is really so, this passage 
would determine our view of the other passage also, in spite of 
what has been said above. For here we have plainly an in- 
dependent recension alongside of the Lxx.2 But it is in my 
opinion not impossible that both things are present at the same 
time. In fact, certain traces seem even to indicate that in chap. 
xviii. itself both are to be found side by side. 

If the view here represented is correct, we have to take the 
Massoretic text for basis in chap. xvii. 1—xviili. 5, and the Lxx., for 
the most part,> in xviii. 6 ff. However, this need not involve a 
later origin for the Hebrew text of chap. xviii. 6 ff. than for the 
Greek. At any rate, the portions which the Hebrew text has, 

? On this question, v. Wellh. 7'BS. ad loc. ; Bleek,* § 106 f. ; Kamph. Rhein. 
Arb. vii. 1 ff. ; Gaupp, David, 7 ff. ; Kuen. § xxiii. 7; Cornill, KgSt. i. 25 ff.; 
Klost. SaK6, ad loc. ; Stade,? 226f. ; Budde, RiSa, 212 ff. ; Dillmann in Sitz.-Ber. 
d. Berl. Akad. 1890, 1372; [W. R. Smith, O7JC,? p. 431 ff.; F. H. Woods, 
Studia Biblica, i. 99). 

°? The chief ground with me is that chap. xvii. (Lxx.) provides no satisfactory 


connection (against Cornill, 32 f.) with chap. xv. It is thus probably not an in- 
dependent conception. See also later, p. 37 f. 
3 Cf. Wellh. B/.4 218. Chap. xviii. (Lxx.) is a connected unity, and v. 12a is not 
likely to have been left by a harmoniser. The proof would be still clearer if Corn. 

(27 f.) were justified in declaring that there is an uninterrupted connection in 
the additional matter of the Hebrew text. But cf. on the other hand v. 6a, and 
especially 210. 

+ xviii. 1-5 I do not regard as original (see against Corn. p. 26, below on 
p. 38); but probably vv. 9-11, 21b, and the additional matter in v. 26 ff. On the 
other hand, wv. 6a, 8aa seem to have been purposely omitted. With regard to 
17-19 this is, at all events, very possible. 

5 V. the preceding note. 
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but not the Lxx., need not be regarded as additions introduced 
into the text subsequently to the date of that version! The 
Greek translator may have had before him simply another and 
shorter recension of the story of David. This would indicate that 
the shorter recension was that which first obtained recognition, 
whereas the more elaborate form did not make its way into the 
Canon till later. Upon this theory the Hebrew text would have 
to be regarded as younger than the Lxx., not in respect of its 
formation, but only in respect of its recognition as canonical. 

If now we compare chap. xviii. LXx. with the preceding, it is 
clear that xvill. 12a, ‘Saul was afraid of David, forms the con- 
clusion of a narrative accounting for this fear. The narrative 
itself tells of the song of the women that disparaged Saul in 
favour of David. The contents, as well as the express connection 
with what precedes, appear to mark this section as a continuation 
of the Goliath story. But its suitability for this purpose, whether 
in point of contents or of connection, is only apparent. ‘If David 
has slain his tens of thousands, he is not the unknown shepherd 
lad, but the leader of Israel alongside of Saul’? Moreover, v. 6 
is crowded at the beginning, and thus betrays its artificial attach- 
ment to the Goliath story.2 Vv, 6-8 thus belongs to xvi. 14 ff, 
yet do not form its direct continuation, but presuppose certain 
military exploits through which David distinguished himself. It 
is not necessary to suppose that the section once stood at some 
other point in Da.* 

In obvious agreement with this section, is the love of Michal 
for David, which provided a still stronger ground for Saul’s fear, 
and which, contrary to Saul’s wish, led to marriage (xvili. 20-29*). 
This account knows nothing of an obligation on the part of Saul 
to give David his daughter, on the ground of a previously given 
promise. On the contrary, the love of his daughter for David has 
first to be reported to Saul. Only v. 21°, which is lacking in the 


1 Against Budde, 213. * Wellh, Bi.4 218. 

3 V. Budde, 218. For the rest, it is most probable that the first two words of 
v. 6 stood in Da; the rest to nvban-ne, and also v. 8aa, in R. 

4 So Corn. KgSt, 35. 
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Lxx., refers to that promise, as also the last words of v. 26. Here 
also we have Da. Between these two passages from Da, there 
now stands in the Lxx. the account in v. 13-16 of the conferring 
of a military office on David. This passage does not suit Da, less 
for the reason given by Cornill,? than because, in that source 
(v. 6 ff.), David already has a command. It agrees well however 
with SS, at least in xvii. l—xviili. 5 Lxx. It was perhaps a 
‘doublet’ in SS, and one of the grounds for the omission of xviii. 
1-5 in the Lxx.? 

If we look now at the extra matter in the M. T. of the section 
under consideration (xviii. 6 ff.), the two passages vv. 9-11 and 17- 
19 also claim our notice. The former is the direct continuation 
of vv. 6 ff.in Da. Whether it did not make its way into Da till 
later, or was for some unknown reasons lacking in the recension 
used by the Lxx. translator, we cannot say. Even xix. 9 f. was 
no reason for omitting it. The second passage, 17-19, clearly 
belongs to SS, from whose premises it starts, while on the other 
hand it cannot belong to v. 20 ff. In this case we may see in the 
hiatus between v. 19 and 20 ff., a ground for the omission. 

Before leaving chaps. xvi.-xviii., however, we must mention 
another account of the circumstances of David’s appearance on 
the stage of history, which we have as yet passed over. This is 
to be found in xvi. 1-13. That it does not belong to Da is 
evident at once, for in this new narrative David is a shepherd-lad 
and Jesse’s youngest son. One might be tempted, simply for this 
reason, to connect it with chap. xvil. and so with SS. In reality, 
however, neither is this admissible. We have here a later passage 
interpolated by R. 

B. Chaps. xix. and xx. form a second section by themselves. 
Saul’s suspicion of David has become open hate, which he reveals 
to Jonathan. The latter, by reminding Saul of David's exploit, 
succeeds in pacifying him. David is even able to return once more 


1 On 75195 own in v. 27, v. Corn. KgSt. 27. 2 KgSt. 35 £. 
* The ascription of it to this source is confirmed by xix. 1 ff. 
4 V. Wellh. Bl.4217; also Corn. KgSt. 52; Bu. 216. 
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to Saul’s presence (xix. 1-7). Hardly, however, has David achieved 
new successes in the Philistine war, than one day Saul hurls his 
spear at him, so that it is with the greatest difficulty that David 
escapes (8-10). By night Saul has David’s house watched to 
have him slain next day. Through Michal’s clever management 
David is enabled to escape (11-17). Here 1-71 belongs to SS; 
only v. 3 is to be excluded as an addition? from the hand of R. To 
the same source belong also wv. 8-10, since they quite naturally 
connect themselves with it, and moreover have already their 
counterpart in Da, in xviii. 10 f. On the other hand, the passage 
11-17 presents difficulty. It is generally regarded as an indepen- 
dent piece: so still by Cornill, who takes objection to the teraphim 
in vv. 13, 16, on account of xv. 23. It is true that the teraphim 
can have been mentioned here by the author of xv. 23, only if he 
had the additional object of casting blame on Michal, as the 
daughter of Saul. If one may read this between the lines, the 
passage may belong to SS; otherwise it is (with Wellhausen, 
Stade, and Cornill) to be regarded as a fragment from some other 
source unknown to us The close of the chapter, on the other 
hand, which narrates David’s flight to Ramah, xix. 18-24 (also 
xx. 1), is hardly original. It belongs to the same category as xvi. 
Ne is 

If there is thus no trace of the source Da to be found in chap. 
xix., on the other hand almost the whole of chap. xx. belongs to it. 
There is here no knowledge of David’s flight. He is still in 
Gibeah, in the company of Saul, along with the crown prince and 
the leader of the forces—z.e. in the position in which we found him 
(xvi. 14 ff.), and left him (chap. xviii.) in Da? His flight is only 


1 Cf. esp. v. 4 with chap xvii., and v. 7 with xviii. 13. 

2 VY. Budde, 221. Corn, (37 ff., 47) wishes to omit vv. 2 and 3. 

3 On the text in v. 11 v. my translation. 

4 The other reasons I regard (with Budde) as not decisive—at all events not 
for the literary view of the question. Even xviii. 17 ff. will hardly exclude our 
passage. 

5 VY, Wellh. Bl.4219; Corn. KgSt. 53; Budde, 223, Perhaps we are to think 
(Corn. ) of an insertion from the hand of D? (Dt. Rd.). 

6-7, Corn. 5]. 
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now explained. The passage is, however, considerably worked 
over, or supplied with extraneous additions. 

C. In chaps. xxi. and xxii. we have a continuation of the 
narrative of SS. David has fled from Gibeah after Saul’s attempt 
at his life.2 We learn that he went first to Nob, and are told 
what befell him there.? Then we learn that for a time he found 
shelter in the stronghold of Adullam, and there gathered around 
himself a band of adventurers. On the other hand, Saul’s fury 
raged against the priesthood of Nob, because their head had 
assisted David in his flight. The connection with SS is un- 
deniable: ‘everything here hangs upon the sword of Goliath.” 
We have a later addition to this section in xxi, 11-16, the 
narrative of David’s stay with Achish at Gath. This is hardly 
to be regarded as an independent source, as Cornill supposes.? On 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether Wellhausen is right 
in separating also vy. 8-10 from the context. I see no serious 
discrepancy between these verses and xxii. 9.6 It is thus also 
shown to be unnecessary to assign xxii. 6-23 to another source.’ 
Nor is there any sufficient reason for excising xxi. 3, 4,5 or 
exili. 5.? 

D, Chaps. xxii.-xxvii. There follows now a longer section 
taken from Da, chaps. xxiil-xxvii. We left David, in this source, 
as he was betaking himself to flight. He is now fled from Gibeah 
(although the account of this has not been preserved for us in Da), 
and is fighting for Keilah against the Philistines, obviously at 
the head of his band. Saul prepares to attack him in Keilah, 
whereupon he leaves the town. But Saul pursues him into the 
territory of the Ziphites, and it is only by a sudden attack of the 
Philistines that he is rescued from destruction; wherefore he goes 


1 VY. below, § 40. 2 xix. O/Orexixe lis 
* xxi. 2-10 [vv. 1-9 in E.V.] (v. 1 [Heb. text] belongs to the preceding, thus 
to Da.) 4 Cornill, KgSé. 31. 


° V. Cornill, KgSt. 54; Kuen. § xxii. 13. Klosterm. wrongly alters the text 
TV Oy VE 

8 V. Cornill, AgSt. 30f.; ¢f Kamphausen, Rh. Arb. vii. 9. 

7 So Budde, RiSa, 226. 

8 VY. Budde, 227 ; Kamph. ZA W. vi. 67. ® V. Cornill, KgSt. 41. 
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in the direction of Engedi (xxiii. 1-13; xxiii. 19; xxiv.1). Between 
the first and the second of these statements there has been 
inserted a passage taken from SS. Cornill rightly ascribes it to 
the source E, whereas Wellhausen and Stade suppose a redactional 
addition! xxiii. 6, on the other hand, belongs to R, provided that 
it is not simply a gloss.? 

Chap. xxiv. is-a continuation of the same narrative. Saul 
follows David to the wilderness of Engedi, and the latter has here 
an opportunity of showing his magnanimity. He betakes himself 
hence to the steppe of Maon where, according to chap. xxv., he falls 
in with Nabal of Carmel, and this leads to his marriage with 
Abigail.? In these two chapters only individual verses can be cut 
out as later additions.* All the rest forms a well-connected whole. 
In immediate connection with this there stands, in chap. xxvi., a 
second proof of David’s magnanimity. This is obviously parallel 
to xxiii. 19 ff., xxiv. 2 ff, and must therefore belong to the other 
source, SS. With this statement Budde would agree,’ for he 
believes he has established the traces of E in chap. xxv., and of J 
in chap. xxiv.; while Cornill, on the contrary, assigns xxiii. 19 ff. 
chap. xxiv. to E. Cornill’s chief reason seems to be that chap. 
xxvi. manifestly contains the older form of the anecdote.® Yet 
this reason is not conclusive. More important for our purpose 
than the decision of this point, is the observation that within Da 
chap. xxv. merits a decidedly higher rank, in respect of originality 

1 VY, Wellh. TBS. 128; also Stade, 245 (15-18 later, 14 in part); on the other 
hand, Corn. 45. It is possible that v. 14a belongs to v.19. So Budde, 230. The 
analysis in the trans. in Kautzsch is different. 

2 V. Cornill, KgSt. 45. 

3 For the rest, it is quite possible that the original text of Da had chap. xxv. 
before xxiv. So Budde, 230f. The affair at Carmel would then fall in the time of 
Saul’s expedition against the Philistines, v. xxiv. 2. 

4 xxiv. 14 is a gloss. In the case of xxiv. 21-23 there is no more need of 
this assumption than in that of xxv. 28-31 (on this v. Budde, 231). xxv. la is 
clearly from R (¢f. xxviii. 3a). xxv. 44 is original: see against Wellh. and 
Stade, Corn. 48 f. On the correct order of the portions in xxiv. 5-8, see Gaupp, 


Zur Gesch, Dav. 17 and Corn. 47. 5 RiSa, 228 f. 
6 Wellh. 7'BS. 137; Corn. KgSt. 43 ff. At all events, to found a claim in 


favour of a definite source on the phrase yon JDM (Corn. 48) is more than 
daring. 
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of narrative than its immediate context, whether that is to be 
sought in chap. xxiv. or Xxvi. 

Chap. xxvii. forms a natural continuation both for chap. xxiv. 
and chap. xxvi. David, tired of the continued persecution, goes 
over to Philistine soil. In itself this incident may well have 
stood in either of the sources. Yet we must decide here for Da, 
since, as we have hitherto found, the redactor favours this source 
more than the other. Wellhausen is not justified in proposing to 
cancel verses 7-12. 

E. The crisis: 1 Sam. xxviii—2 Sam. i. Here it is at once 
apparent, and it is therefore undisputed, that xxviii. 1, 2 forms the 
immediate continuation of chap. xxvii. The going over to Achish is 
followed at once by the dangerous consequences of this step. Chaps. 
xxix.-xxxi, which carry on the course of events, belong likewise 
to XXvii.; xxviii. 1, 2.2. Here, therefore, at all events we have Da. 
With regard to xxviii. 3 ff, on the other hand, it is not so easy to 
decide. It is commonly assumed that the source of chap. xv., in 
our view SS, has here left the surest trace of its continuation. So 
especially Wellhausen. Cornill accordingly ascribes the section 
to E, and agrees with Wellhausen in the view that the natural 
continuation of xxviii. 1,2 is not to be found till xxix.-xxxi.2 The 
chief reason urged is the relation of the positions assigned to the 
Philistine army in the two passages,* as also the affinity of 
xxvill. 3 ff. with chap. xv. 

This whole view of xxviii. 3 ff. has been contested by Budde.® 
We must admit that there is no trace here of the specific features 
of the figure of Samuel as portrayed in SS, and that Samuel may 
just as well represent the Seer of S, to whom Saul would once 
more, and for the last time, apply for advice. If we suppose with 
Budde that the passage is out of its place, and stood originally 


1 V. Bleek,* 220. On the other side, especially Kamph. ZA W. vi. 85 ff. ; also 
Corn. 49, Budde, 232. 


2 On xxix. 5 v. Corn. 49; on xxx. 10 v. Stade, 256. 


3 Of. Wellh. Bl.4 220; Prol.? 271 ff. ; Corn. KgSt. 42 f.; also Stade, 254 f. ; 
Kuen. § xxii. 7. 


4 Cf. xxviii. 4 with xxix. 1, 11; xxxi. 1. PR Veehisanzoouie 
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after chap. xxx., and also that it has received certain additions! 
from the hand of R, a strong case would be made out for his 
hypothesis, and we should in that case have to assign xxviii. 4-16, 
19*>-25 likewise to Da. What makes one doubtful, however, is 
not only that Budde is unable to assign a reason for this trans- 
position,” but still more, that on the other supposition the insertion 
of the passage at an unsuitable place is easily explained. If, in 
editing the Book of Samuel, R found this passage in another source 
(SS) than that which, on the whole, controls the narrative here, 
the otherwise unimportant misplacement is easily understood, If 
he drew from one and the same source (Da), it is inexplicable. 

With the concluding chapters of the first Book, 2 Sam, i. 
stands in the closest connection. The whole of the first chapter 
is often regarded as their continuation.2 We should in this case 
have to assign that chapter to Da. But Wellhausen called attention 
to certain doubts raised by the narrative of the Amalekite* The 
assumption that he told an untruth is not sufficient, since, according 
to iv. 10, David himself knew nothing of the actual or supposed 
death of Saul at his hand. Budde® therefore rightly assigns 
i, 6-16 to the other source, our SS, whereas i. 1-4 may very well 
belong to Da. With i. 17 the chief narrator, Da, once more 
appears, in order to introduce the song taken from the Sepher ha- 
Vashar." 

Before proceeding further we must determine how we are to 
conceive the relation of the sources SS and Da in 1 Sam. xvi. ff. to 
SS and S ini-xv. As the nomenclature itself indicates, I suppose 
SS to be the direct continuation of the history of Samuel and 

1 To R would belong, in this case, xxviii. 3 and 17-19aa,—the latter as a link 
of connection with chap. xv. So in the main, still in my trans. ; cf further, 
Wellh. in 7'BS. on v. 19. 

* So already Stade,” 255 ; cf. on the other hand Budde, 236, note 3. 

3 So Cornill, KgSt. 54 f. ; at all events for 1-16. Klosterm. ad loc. 

+ Bleek,* 221 ; v. also Kuen. § xxi. 9. 

5 If iv. 10 presupposed i. 7 ff. the antithesis in the former passage would be 
not between harmless bearing of tidings and slaying, but between slaying by 
request and assassination. § RiSa, 237 f. 


7 V. 5is probably from R. We must suppose a continuation of the narrative 
of Da in harmony with iv. 10. 
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Saul, begun in i-xv. Even if it may be disputed whether indi- 
vidual pieces belong to this source, we must recognise, in the 
narratives assigned to SS, a distinctly coherent group. The first 
piece in SS, chap. xvii., connects itself with chap. xv. without any 
forcing. On the rejection of Saul, it introduces his successor, and it 
introduces him just as in the case of Samuel (1 Sam. i. ff.), not as a 
man ready for his work, but as in the making, gradually coming to 
the front over the head of his divinely rejected predecessor. But 
with chap. xvii., and the Goliath story, most of the parts of SS in 
chaps. xvi. ff. are directly or indirectly connected. Besides, the 
affinity with E in several sections, remarked by Cornill and Budde,* 
confirms the impression that we have here the continuation of 
that source. This view is also supported by the fact that, from 
Saul’s death onwards, as we shall see, there is nothing to suggest 
the presence of SS. With Saul’s disappearance from the scene, 
this source has run its course. We have aright to call it after 
both Samuel and Saul, because it is most probably this source 
that, after Samuel has long been dead, makes him rise up once 
more before the reader. 

The other source I have provisionally called Da, because at 
all events it has David as its central figure. This becomes clear 
from its being continued, in contrast with SS, beyond the death of 
Saul. There can be no doubt that it stands in close relation with 
S in 1 Sam. ix. ff, Budde pronounces it actually the continuation 2 
of S. In fact, xiv. 52 seems to justify this. For the verse has 
the evident object of making the transition from the history of 
Saul to that of David.* This conclusion, however, is decisive only 
if xiv. 52 is original. But, from its immediate context, it is 
rather to be conjectured that the verse is from R. In this case, 
though effecting the transition, it will not at all prove the identity 
of the writers who compiled the histories of Saul and David that 
R combined. Hence I prefer to designate the two by independent 
symbols. In view, however, of the close affinity of S and Da, I do 


1 V. Corn. KgSt. 30 ff. ; Budde, RiSa, 215, 228, 230, 238. 
2 RiSa, 215. 3 VY. Wellh. Bl.4 214, 220. 4 So Budde, 208. 
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not exclude the possibility that their author was one and the same 
man, resuming with xvi. 14 the thread he had dropped at xiv. 46, 
either directly, or at a later stage in the history. 

On the equation SS=E, as supported by Cornill and Budde, 
and Da=J, also supported by Budde, no elaborate statement is 
needed after what we have already ascertained. The grounds for 
K—the identity of S and Da not having been established, J is 
even more doubtful here than in 1 Sam. ix. ff.—are in this section in 
no respect new and conclusive. Whether we decide for or against 
the above identification, we have to do simply with the application 
of the results already attained, to the continuation of the earlier 
sections in this division. The affinity of SS and E, which we 
have not disputed, may even occasionally be of use in distin- 
guishing the sources. 

What we can gather from this section before us with regard 
to the age of SS, agrees with our former results. In general this 
source exhibits here, just as in i.-xv., the younger layer of narrative. 
Yet even it contains elements relatively old and good. To these 
must be reckoned especially xxvii. 3 ff, which we can best take 
with chap. xv. But the Goliath story also (chap. xvii.), and what 
is directly connected with it, is at all events pre-exilic.2 These 
sections suit best the time of 1 Sam. i.-ill. (v. above, p. 34 f.). 

Da also, so far as we now know this source, agrees in general 
with the date assigned to S. To the best and oldest sections 
belong 1 Sam. xxvii. ff, xxv., xx. Even these were written, at the 
earliest, in the last days of David, or underSolomon.? The younger 
elements, to which eg. xxiii. 19 ff.; xxiv. belong, need scarcely be 
assigned to a later date than Rehoboam or his successor. 

3. David in Hebron and Jerusalem: 2 Sam. i1.-xx.—The narra- 
tive of Da finds here its immediate continuation: the consequence 
of Saul’s fall is David’s rise as king in Hebron, 2 Sam. 1. 1-7.4. We 

1 Still it should be considered (v. above, p. 34) whether S is not North- 
Israelitish, or Benjamitish ; whereas Da, at all events, is of Judzean origin. 

2 V. Kamph. Rh. Arb. vii. 9. 


3 V, e.g. xxv. 28, 30; xx. 31 (of. 2 Sam. i. 10, iii. 9 ff., v. 2; 1 Sam. xxvi. 25). 
4 There is at least no literary ground for removing vv. 4b-7 (Mey.). 
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expect likewise information about Saul’s house (ii. 8-12). Only 
the chronology betrays here another hand! To v, 12 is attached 
easily and naturally, instead of a formal account of the war, the 
narrative of a leading episode in it (ii. 13-32). Budde finds at 
the beginning an addition from elsewhere? Yet this supposition 
is not absolutely necessary. We may also reckon chaps. iii. and 
iv. to Da. Only iii, 2-5 breaks the connection, and must belong 
elsewhere.? So also iv. 4; whereas iv. 2°, 3 may very well belong 
to the text.4 

Chaps. v. and vi. are to be examined together. The former re- 
counts the choice of David as king over all Israel, the conquest of 
Jebus, and David’s wars with the Philistines; the latter,the transfer- 
ence of the ark to Zion. Even this summary of contents shows that 
chap. vi. is most akin to the middle portion of chap. v. Well- 
hausen perceived® that these two sections do not belong to the 
preceding context (Da), and that chap. vi. is to be connected with 
chap. ix. ff. It is--very natural to infer that the conquest of 
Jerusalem belongs to the same connection. To Da belong, at all 
events, the choice of David at the beginning of the chapter, and 
the Philistine war (vv. 17-25), which was immediately connected 
therewith. Since however v. 3, alongside of wv. 1 f., is a doublet, 
only v. 3 is to be reckoned to Da. Wellhausen rightly removes 
4-16°; but only the chronological notices in vv. 4 f., belong to R; 
the rest belongs at all events to an old source. The verses 6-167 
are most naturally regarded as the continuation—even if not the 
direct continuation—of vv. 1 f., and as continued in turn by chap. 
vi. The source, the beginning of which we here recognise, I 
designate ‘Je,’ as the history of David in Jerusalem. 

Chap. vii. seems also to have belonged to this source. For the 
natural sequence of subjects is: Jerusalem, ark, temple. But the 


1 Vv. 10a and 11 have been inserted by R; v. Wellh. Bi.4 222. 

2 In 130-17. V. RiSa, 240. 

3 So Wellh., Cornill, and Budde. V. 30 also will be better assigned, with 
Wellh., to R. 4 On this see Budde, 241. 

5 Bleek,* 222. 5 Disputed by Cornill, KgSt. 55. 

7 Or perhaps more accurately simply 6-12, as Budde (p. 243) supposes. Vv. 
13-16, like iii. 2-5, agree better with chap. viii. See next two pages. 
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chapter as it now reads is the result of a thorough revision. 
Wellhausen and Kuenen regard the whole chapter as Deuterono- 
mistic. Budde supposes a precursor of Deuteronomy. This might 
hold as regards the reviser; but the kernel of the passage seems 
to me to be older.} 

The continuation of Je is to be found in David’s family history, 
2 Sam, ix.-xx., to which 1 Kings i. ii. belong.2 As Wellhausen has 
shown (against Thenius), this forms a coherent whole,’ with only 
unimportant later additions.* The section is at the same time a 
historical source of the first rank: ‘with all its partiality for 
David and Solomon it recounts the course of events with obvious 
objectivity and with great interest in the details of the story.’> 
The only question here is whether the section is composed of 
contemporary records, or whether we must ascribe its contents 
to a date later than the reign of David. The latter alternative 
is not only demanded by 1 Kings i. ii., but also suggested by the 
general contents. It almost seems that the narrator knows the 
secession of Israel from the house of David, and the conditions 
of the time of Rehoboam generally, from personal observation.’ 
However, we are on no account to descend later than the reign 
of Rehoboam, for there is no trace as yet of any idealising of the 
figure of David. 

Finally, chap. viii. offers special difficulty. As the section is 
connected externally by v. 1 with v. 25, we might be inclined to 
assign it to the source Da. By its contents, on the other hand, 


1 See below, § 44, end. 2 Of. also StKr. 1892, 68 f. 

3 V. Bleek,* 224 f. ; Kuen. § xxii. 9. Budde, 247 ff. 

4 The only larger addition is to be found in xii. 10-12 (Wellh.); lesser 
additions, ¢.g. in xiv. 26; xv. 24, 27 (read WIN) and xviii. 18 (v. 18a8 is a gloss ; 
of. xiv. 27). For the rest ¢f. Wellh. 226 f. ; Kuen. § xxii. 9. 

5 Wellh. Bl.4 227. 

6 That the narrator stood at a certain distance from the events, may be 
inferred from the free use of direct speech (e.g. in xi. 21); also from xiii. 15 


read (odin) ; xviii. 18 (‘unto this day’); xii. 20 (‘house of Yahvé’). 

7 V. Wellh. 227, ; and, moreover, xii. 8 (Israel and Judah). It is not so much 
the individual points themselves that are decisive, as the coincidence of many 
points of this kind. 
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the chapter shows itself to be an extract from the continuation of 
the history of David, whence it cannot belong to Je. Since 
fragments of this sort, obviously related to chap. viii, are found 
interspersed elsewhere! in the text of Da, it appears to me the 
most natural thing to suppose that chap. viii. belongs, in fact, to 
Da. This writer would in that case have had as his object to 
describe the history of David only as far as his ascension of the 
throne of all Israel. After having given his narrative in detail, 
he only cursorily alludes, in v. 3, to the conquest of Jerusalem, 
recounts further in v. 17 ff., the Philistine victory, and then 
concludes his book, in chap. viii., with a survey of David’s further 
deeds, partly extracted from Je.? Our former conclusion that Da 
is somewhat, though not much, younger than Je, is thus con- 
firmed. 

4, The Appendix: 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.°—Here we find brought to- 
ether, at the end of the Book of Samuel, a number of heterogeneous 
fragments, the relation of which to the rest of the Book it is not 
very easy to determine. Since the first piece, xxi. 1-14, still 
treats of Saul, we might at first be tempted to assign it at once to 
the book SS, if we look for traces of the sources already known to 
us. Cornill® accordingly points to E. But against this is its 
close affinity® with the last piece, chap. xxiv., which would not 
suit SS. The question, therefore, to which source the two pieces — 
belonged, must remain unanswered. Judged by their contents, 
they are old; still, younger’ than Je: they stand on about the 
same level as Da. 

One can with more confidence count on general assent in the 
attempt to connect the second piece, xxi. 15-22, with the sources 

1 iii, 2-5; v. 13-16. (The analysis given in my translation is still somewhat 
different. ) 

2 VY. another solution of the difficulty in Budde, 249 ff.; v. 11 f. is a later 
addition (v. Budde, 246). 3 On this see esp. Budde, RiSa, 255 ff. 


+ See an interesting attempt in Budde, 255 f. 

° KgSt. 57 f. Budde, on the other hand, points to J. Moreover, xxi. 2 
probably belongs to R. 

° Cf. esp. xxiv. 1 with xxi. 1; xxiv. 25 with xxi. 14, and Kuen. § xxii. 13. 

? On the distinction see the valuable observations of Wellh. Bl.4 228 
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known to us. As it is not only connected with v. 25,) but also 
agrees in its contents and its whole character with chap. viii., it 
probably stood originally in the same source—z.e. Da. In that case 
xxill. 8 ff, the piece about David’s heroes, would probably belong 
to it also.2 

None of the sources hitherto identified by us can be recognised 
in the two songs, chap. xxii. and xxiii. 1-7. We cannot say 
whence the redactor took them, if it was he himself that inserted 
them here. Nay, the fact that they separate the two passages, xxi. 
15 ff. and xxiii. 8 ff, taken from Da, suggests a doubt whether it 
was R himself that introduced them. A similar separation, indeed, 
is found in xxi. 1 ff. and xxiv; but those pieces are at least not 
inseparably connected by the nature of their contents. There has 
been much discussion on the question of the Davidic origin of the 
two songs. It can hardly be proved in the case of xxiii. 1-7; and 
hardly conclusively in the case of chap. xxii., at least in its present 
form. If an older kernel can be proved to exist in chap. vil, 
there would thus be created at least a prejudice in favour of the 
age of xxii. 1-7.3 


32. 1 Kings i.-xi. 


Only this first section of the Book of Kings* belongs to our 
period. It deals with the history of Solomon. 

1. In investigating the character and date of the accounts 
contained in these chapters, we must first of all examine a 
remarkable divergence in the traditional texts, if we wish to get to 
the bottom of the matter.> The Alexandrine recension varies from 
our Hebrew Massoretic text to no slight extent, without its being 

1 Cf. also xxi. 15, and v. 22. A 

2 See also my transl. in Kautzsch. 2 1, soS BY, 

4 Of. on the Book of Kings in general: Thenius, Die BB. der Kénige? (1878) ; 
Keil, do.? (1876); Wellh. Bl.4 231 ff. ; Prol.? 285 ff. ; Kuen. Ond.? § xvii. 24-27 ; 
Klost. SaKo.; Cornill, Grundr. 120 ff.; Driver, Introd. 175 ff. ; [Konig, Hind. 
§ 53; Wildeboer, Letterk. § 14; now also, Farrar, The Furst Book of Kings, 1894. 
On the text of the uxx. cf. the excellent article of Silberstein in 74 W. 1893, 


1 ff., 1894, 1 ff] 
5 Of. in general, Wellh. Bl.+281 ff., and Klost. ad loc. ; also Kuen. § xxvi. 10. 
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possible to say at once that the one or the other is throughout in 
the right. 

For chaps. vi. and vii. I refer to Stade’s thorough discussion, 
for which I can, for the present at least, substitute nothing better. 
Moreover, I shall pass over a great number of minor differences 
between the two texts, since for our purpose they have no 
importance, and shall confine myself to the main points of 
divergence. 

The section that forms chap. ii. of our present Hebrew text has 
in the Greek text of the Lxx. a considerably different form. Verse 
35 of the M.T. is immediately followed in the Lxx. by a section 
composed of elements of the M.T. to be found at other points of 
the history of Solomon. This is followed by a longer section on 
Solomon’s works, buildings, and offerings. To this succeeds a 
repetition of the verses ii. 8-9, with a new introductory formula. 
Thus is effected the transition back to the M.T., the continuation 
of which (ii. 36 ff.) agrees in the main with the further narrative 
of the Lxx. up to the end of the chapter in the M.T. (ii. 46).” 
Then, however, it is only after supplying a lengthy passage on the 
might and wealth of Solomon, and on his chief officers,? that the 
text of the Lxx. again joins the M.T. Yet while this is so, the 
latter contains in ili. 1 a short passage that is not, at least in this 
form and at this point, to be found in the Lxx.—although it may 
be noted here at once that this is not, strictly speaking, a case of 
an addition on the part of the M.T.t Not till iii. 2 do the two 
narratives again run parallel. 

The question arises whether the additional matter of the Lxx. 
is to be traced to an old narrator, and may thus as valuable 
material deserve to be received into the text. This is not, how- 
ever we look at it, very likely. The tangled confusion that 
prevails in the narrative of the Lxx. shows that the original 


1 ZA W. iii. 129 ff. ; The text of the accounts of Solomon’s buildings. 

2 ji. 460 is to be found in the Lxx. at v. 35. 

3 Cf. on the latter subject the doublet in iv. 2 ff. 

* The main substance of the verse is to be found in the Lxx. several times: 
after ii. 35; ix.9; v. 14(M.T.). At this last place it seems to be relevant. 
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narrator could not possibly have narrated things in this order. 
The additions of the Lxx. relating to Solomon’s wisdom, might, 
and greatness, are manifestly out of place in the account of his 
ascending the throne. Moreover, in respect of their contents, 
they contribute little or nothing that was not known from the 
M.T. What does vary from the text otherwise known, as eg. 
some names in the list of officers, has no claim to originality. 
We have rather, according to all appearances, very late additions 
to the older text that have, moreover, been inserted in most un- 
suitable places. The original position of the first of the above 
additions I am not prepared to indicate: the second probably once 
stood before chap. iv. 

We may perhaps gain one advantage, however, from this 
amplification of the text. The doublet to ii. 8 f., at the end of 
the first additional section, sounds as if it were the original 
~veading, and had stood at this point. With this agrees the 
position that 11. 46° of the M.T. occupies in the Lxx. It is there- 
fore probable that chap. ii. originally observed the following order : 
vv. 1-35, 46 of the M.T.; [the second form of] 8, 9, of the Lxx. ; 
36-46 [of the M.T.].? 

A second case of important divergence between the two re- 
censions is to be found in chaps. iv. v. Ignoring minor variations 
(among which is the changed position of v. 17 of the M.T.=v. 19 
of the Lxx.), chap. iv. of the M.T. runs parallel with the Lxx. as 
far as v.19. On the other hand, v. 20 is wanting in the Lxx. in 
this connection: so also v. 1.2 But even after removal of this 
additional matter the Lxx. does not, as one might expect, go on with 
v. 2, but connects v. 7 f. immediately with iv. 19., Then follow 
v. 2-4, 9-14 of the M.T., and these are succeeded by ili. 1; ix. 16 
M.T. Not till this point do the two recensions again meet, with 


1 See on this below, § 48. 

° [This no longer appears to me quite certain. Itis at least a doubtful 
proceeding to detach and insert here a fragment of Theod. Perhaps also v. 465 
suits better in iii. 1.] 

3 [Note that in Eng. Ver. ch. iv. includes also the first 14 verses of ch. v. of 
the Heb. Text: hence v. 1 M.T.=iv. 21 Eng. Ver., and so on.—7".] 
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v. 15 M.T.=v. 1 uxx.; while v. 5, 6 M.T. again are wanting in 
the original Lxx. 

Here the Lxx. seems to be decidedly in the right. The enumera- 
tion of the overseers of Solomon, common to both texts, is not so 
appropriately followed by a digression on Solomon’s greatness and 
glory, as by a notice of the work of those overseers. When there 
is appended to this an account of the supplies for Solomon’s table, 
and this is followed (v. 9 ff. M.T.) by a section on Solomon’s 
wisdom, we are supplied with the key to the growth of such later 
accretions of the same kind as lie before us in iv. 20; v. 1 f., 5 f. 
M.T1 Even this is certainly not a perfectly appropriate place 
for iii. 1; ix. 16 M.T. But the fact that they stand together here 
in the Lxx.,and have a better position than in the M.T., shows that 
they are in a relatively correct position as a part of the section we 
are dealing with. 

Chapter viii. again has been treated in a most interesting way 
by Wellhausen,? who shows that at several points in its first section 
(vv. 1-10) the text of the Lxx. is not only shorter, but also better. 
Even more instructive is the comparison instituted by the same 
scholar between the two texts in viii. 11 ff. The prayer of 
Solomon in viii. 12 f. is mutilated in the M.T., whereas the Lxx. 
has preserved it intact, though at a quite different place—after 
vill. 53. The reason of this displacement, although not difficult 
to guess, is a secondary matter as compared with the vital impor- 
tance of the fact that we are able to recover the exact words of 
the utterance. The gain here accruing from the Lxx. is obvious. 

It is very difficult to pronounce judgment on the relation of 
the two texts in ix. 15-25 (M.T.) and x. 22 ff. (Lxx.). In the txx. 
of chap. ix., 7, 14 is immediately followed by v. 26. On this point 
it seems to be in the right, as against the M.T. For by the 
insertion of vv. 15-25 where they stand in the M.T., the details 
concerning Hiram are disconnected in a confusing manner. The 
way in which the Lxx. provide a place for these verses, certainly 
does not at all convey the impression of originality. Still the txx. 


* V. 6 might also have been lost through pure accident. ? Loc. cit. p. 234 ff. 
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is to be preferred to the M.T., were it only for the reason that it 
has not, like the M.T., admitted the whole section 15-25 with its 
confused medley of statements, but only vv. 15, 17 ff., 20-22. 
Some of the specially disturbing features are thus removed. But 
the state of affairs is not much cleared up. Still, the form and 
position of this passage as it stands in the Lxx. is preferable.! 

Of little consequence are several transpositions at the beginning 
of chap. xi., as well as the omission of v. 38° and 39 in the Lxx. 
But several verses in the middle of the chapter merit considera- 
tion.2 The narrative about Hadad breaks off abruptly in the M.T. 
with verse 22, while the Lxx. completes it. On the other hand, 
almost as a compensation for this curtailment, the M.T. offers us, 
in 23-25, the story of Rezon, which is foreign to the Lxx. Can 
this have fallen out of the Lxx. by pure accident? Considering 
it on its own merits, one would not be disinclined to regard it as 
a genuine old fragment. But the circumstance that v..25° is in 
fact the missing end of the story of Hadad,? and thus coincides 
with the Lxx., bids us hesitate. It seems almost as if the whole 
story had grown out of a lapsus calami: Aram for Edom. Were 
the error once committed, the names Damascus and Rezon are not 
hard to account for. 

2. If the text is thus settled, at least in general outline, the 
further question arises here also as to the unity and age of the 
text thus won. 

Looking first of all at the section 1 Kings i.-xi. as a whole, we 
are struck in the first place with the peculiar relation of chaps. i. 
and ii. to what follows. The chapters are indispensable in the 
story of Solomon, for they describe the circumstances of his 
accession, and what immediately succeeded it. And yet by their 
characteristic features they belong rather to the preceding group 
of narratives. If we ignore some Deuteronomist additions,* they 


1 On ix. 16 M.T. see above, p. 51 f. ; on ix. 24 M.T. cf. iii, 1 M.T. ; vii. 85 ix. 
9 Lxx., and above, p. 50, note 4. 

2 On the conclusion of the chapter see below, § 51. 

3 Read Ay AN N=alry 7} Kaxia. 

4 ij, 2-4, 27; perhaps also 10-12. On ii. 5-9 see below, § 47; on the place of 
v. 8 f., see above, p: 51. 
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belong, from a literary point of view, to Da of the books of 
Samuel.! Moreover, they narrate not simply the beginning of 
Solomon’s career, but, at the same time, the end of David’s. This 
shows that they occupy a double place. They refer just as much 
forwards as backwards, and thus form the link of connection 
between the history of David and that of Solomon. This is an 
important result. It shows us either that both the histories—that 
of David and that of Solomon—come from the same author, or else 
that the arrangement of these stories in their later form, and 
therefore the editing of the Books of Samuel and Kings in their 
present form, belongs to one and the same hand. Which of these 
alternatives we are to choose will appear immediately. 

What remains, chaps. iii.-xi., describes the history of Solomon 
after his accession. The arrangement of the material is evidently 
controlled by the thought of Solomon’s wisdom, might, and 
greatness, As a most striking proof of this, Solomon’s building of 
the temple and the edifices connected therewith, is set in the 
centre of the account. Not till the close of the whole history of 
Solomon, are some points unfavourable to him gathered together, 
so as to ‘add a little shade’? to the picture—but certainly not 
such alone as belonged chronologically to the end of his life. 

Here clearly is method. Ill arranged as the material may be 
in its details, even after our attempted restoration of the text, the 
grouping of the larger sections is undertaken with a sure hand 
and perfectly clear points of view. Nor is it simply the course of 
the history that is the determinative principle, individual points 
being simply added at the end in the form of appendices, if for 
some reason they could not be dealt with chronologically. That 
was the method of the Books of Judges and Samuel. But here 
the material is arranged from definite points of view not im- 
mediately dependent on the historical course of events,.and thus 
in accordance with an independent literary plan. If I am not 
mistaken, we have here the jirst example in the Old Testament of 
the writing of history, in distinction from bare annalistic records of 


1 See esp. Wellh. B/.4 225 f. ; Budde, RiSa, 261 ff. * Wellh. B/.4 239. 
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facts. And so it is not accidental that it is here, in the history of 
Solomon, that the collector of our information for the first time 
finds occasion to refer to a book of history lying before him, a 
‘history of Solomon.’ That these two facts coincided is far from 
being accidental. They are two analogous symptoms of the 
awakening of the historical sense. 

To what date may we assign this ‘ History of Solomon’? That 
its pragmatism does not belong to the Deuteronomistic redaction, 
has hitherto indeed been assumed, but not yet proved. I go back 
to the dilemma propounded a short time ago with regard to the 
relation of the history of David to that of Solomon. Granted that 
the second alternative is actual fact, that therefore the Books of 
Samuel and Kings were drawn up by the same hand, this 
assumption is intelligible only if 1 Kings ii.-xi. was already in 
existence in its present arrangement. For it would not be con- 
ceivable why the editor should, in the case of Solomon, have 
deviated so essentially from his usual custom of letting the facts 
tell their own story, and only supplying them with his own 
characteristic additions. The history of David, at least, was not 
lacking in phases that would readily lend themselves to pragmatic 
treatment. Conversely: if the arrangement of 1 Kings iii.-xi. is 
relatively old, the redaction of the present Books of Samuel and 
Kings may come from the same hand; otherwise it is impossible. 
But this is in itself in the highest degree probable, and so Kuenen 
(§ 27) for other reasons, arrives at the same conclusion. Two 
important results are thus gained: the establishment of the 
relative antiquity of the view of history in 1 Kings iii-xi., and the 
corroboration of the decision sought above, on the question of the 
present narrator’s independence with respect to the narrator of the 
history of David. 

This, it is true, does not yet give us the absolute age of the 
history of Solomon. But we have come one step nearer it. 

Here also what we are in search of would be reached at once, 


1 1 Kings xi. 41. Older references to books of songs are not to be compared. 
with this. 
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could we succeed in showing that what we have is only a con- 
stituent part of the documents of the Hexateuch, As was to be 
expected, Cornill has lately attempted the proof of this also. 
Apart from the additions of Rd, he cuts out two layers in our 
history of Solomon: an older, which he is inclined to identify 
with J, and a younger, which supplies legendary additions to it.? 

In the light of what we have found with regard to the whole 
plan of the pre-Deuteronomic history of Solomon, this supposition 
seems to have many considerations against it. Above all: the 
real author of this history of Solomon is not the first but the 
second writer. If one of the two is to be identified with J, it 
must, in view of our results, be the second. 

In point of fact, what we have is not a case of later additions 
to an earlier narrative, but of a combining of elements of earlier 
narratives by a later hand. The earlier elements have throughout 
the character of annals. The stringing together of events by a 
clumsy ‘then,’ which seems to me more frequent here than else- 
where, itself points to this.2 Affinity of any importance with the 
Yahvist will here be looked for in vain. Even the tracing back 
of the words of Solomon at the dedication of the temple to the 
Sepher ha-Ydashar, were it certain, and not merely quite possible, 
would make no difference. It is much more natural to suppose 
old records, quite or nearly contemporaneous with what they 
relate, at all events considerably pre-Yahvistic. If the office of 
court annalist is once proved to be historical, and we possess here 
annals or fragments of narrative, of the oldest type, we see really 
no reason why these notices might not be traced directly, or at 
least indirectly, back to that Sopher? 

The only question is, how much of our history of Solomon we 
may in this way trace back to his Cowrt-annals, the work of 


1 Grundr. 120 ff. OPE Nabhan, MWS She le Sek Ye 

* [In the German text 1 wrote Mazkir instead of Séphér. But it is more 
probable (cf. also below, pp, 198, 208) that the Mazkir, “he who brings to remem- 
brance,’ was not an officer for carrying out literary works, but a counsellor by 


word of mouth—the grand wizier. Gf. also Kautzsch, Die Heil. Schr. des A1', 
Beilagen, p. 171.) 
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his Séphér—I callit A. Perhaps the fresh start of the narrative in 
iv. 1 may serve as a guide. Here a narrator begins who is not ac- 
quainted with the preceding narratives. There follows an enumera- 
tion of Solomon’s chief officers, quite after the supposed manner of 
A. This continues as far as iv. 6, and is then in vv. 7-191 succeeded 
in turn by a similar list which mentions Solomon’s overseers.” 
It is unintelligible to me how any one can here think of J: clearly 
we have A. The same is true of the continuation in chap. v. of 
the M.T.? in the order v. 7 f.,2 £4 V.6 may also perhaps belong 
here, as well as the statements in iii. 1 and ix. 16 of the M.T., 
the original position of which we have considered above, and iii. 4, 
to which belong perhaps the main contents of iii. 5 ff. From 
this point A proceeded to the description of Solomon’s buildings, 
especially his temple. This is preceded by some statements 
regarding the negotiations with Hiram. Perhaps the pronuncia- 
tion Hirdm gives us here the clew. At least v. 24 f., 31 f. belong 
to A. To this was added the oldest account in chap. vi. f., as 
Stade (certainly in the main rightly) saw, as also the substance of 
chap. viii. after removal of the additions of Rd and the Lxx., and 
incorporating v. 53 f. of the Lxx. The conclusion consisted of 
statements such as ix. 11; x. 16-20 (227); ix. 17 f. (19%) 24, 25 
(?) 26-28, perhaps also xi. 7. The substance of x. 1-10 may also 
belong to A: still it is safer to relegate the Queen of Sheba to the 
next layer of tradition. I conjecture that we have before us in 
A the oldest historical records to a certain extent connected, to be 
found in the Old Testament. 

A further stage in the development is represented by the 
History of Solomon described above. I designate it ‘So.’ To it 
belongs iii. 5-13, in which at most some additions by D? are to be 
found, but which rests in the main on old tradition.® This is 


1 On v. 20 see above, p. 51 f. 

2 On these cf. Kuen. § xxv. 2, 3; and below, § 48. 

3 vy. 1 ff. of the Heb. represent iv. 21 ff. of Eng. Ver. [7’r.]. 

4 On this see above, p. 51 f. V. 4 is a later addition, ¢f Kuen. § xxv. ae 
xxvi, 4, ae 

> D? first appears at v. 14: notice, in particular, DPW (v. 11), in the judicial, 
not the legal sense (cf. v. 9 ODW and the narrative in iii. 16 ff., esp. v. 28). 
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followed by the narrative of Solomon’s judicial sentence in iii. 
16-28. Both sections illustrate the king’s accession to the throne. 
To the history of his buildings So adds v. 15 f., 20-23, 27 f., if the 
last two verses do not already belong to A. The conclusion then 
consists of some pieces of So in chaps. ix. ff., especially xi. 12 f. ; 
x. 1 ff 11 £.; xi. 14-22, 23-25 26-32, 37-40. 

The standpoint of this writer has much in common with Je 
and Da of the history of David. That he did not stand in 
immediate proximity to the events, appears from many indica- 
tions,? not least from direct references to the past.* It is not 
necessary to determine whether we must assign him a date 
appreciably later than that of those books, because of his more 
artistic arrangement. This may have been due to personal pre- 
ferences on the part of the writer. It must be noted that the 
impulse to historical writing was awakened in Israel, as elsewhere, 
not so much by the lapse of time, as by the greatness of events. 
If we are asked to find traces of affinity with J or E, my view of 
the nature of So does not present any serious obstacle, although 
such traces do not present themselves to me sufficiently clearly.* 
Perhaps So was that very history of Solomon that our compiler 
mentions among his sources (xi. 41). Still he might have in view 
a later and considerably enlarged edition of So, much of which he 
found occasion to omit. 

If A and So are taken out of 1 Kings iii-xi. all that remains 
will be seen pretty plainly to belong to the Deuteronomistic 
editing (D?; in Kautzsch, Dt; Kuenen, Rd). Proof of this can 
without difficulty be found in the language and conceptions 
characteristic of these sections.5 Yet even here many features 

1 Provided that these verses are original ; v. above, p. 53. 

* On these see espec, Kuen. § xxv. 3. 3 Cf. 1 Kings ix. 13; x. 12. 


* In iii. 5 ff. some points accord with E, whereas in iii. 16 ff. we rather detect 
the tone of J. Yet little can be built on this. On the other hand, cf. expressions 
like 5M NDI xi, 28 (never in the Hexateuch, but here and there from Judges 
vi. 12; xi. 1 onwards). 

5 To this group belong iii. 2, 3, 14, 15 (cf. v. 15 with 4); v. 9-14, 18 f., 26, 
29 f. (on iv. 20, v. 1-8, see above, p. 51 f.); considerable parts of chap. vi. f. ¢f. 
ZAW, iii. 129 f.; the revising of viii. 1-11; viii. 14-66; ix. 1-9; parts of ix. 
15-25 M.T. ; and some things in chap. x.; xi. 1-6, 8-13, 33-36, 38f., 41-43. Of. 
Wellh., and Kuen. § xxv, 2, 
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show that the first editing of the royal history beginning with 
Solomon’s time (Kuen. Rd!) was followed by a second, the later 
editor being the author of the Book of Kings in its present form 
(R; Kuen. Rd?) The former belonged to the pre-exilic age, 
whereas the latter presupposes the Babylonian-Persian age.* 
That many other influences in addition to these have had a share 
in the development of the text, has appeared from the criticism of 
the text prefixed to this paragraph. It has also appeared, 
however, how fluctuating is the boundary between criticism of the 
text and of the sources, 


1 He is nearly related to the author or authors of the Books of Judges and 
Samuel. Most probably all three books are, in their present form, his work (on 
this cf. also above, p. 55). 

2 Vide viii. 8; ix. 21,(‘ unto this day’). 

3 See espec. v. 4 (‘beyond the river’). 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SO-CALLED AGE OF THE JUDGES. 
§ 33. The general situation. Tsrael’s task. 


To how small an extent Palestine was really in the possession 
of the people of Israel in the period that we call the age of the 
Judges—i.c. after Joshua had died and about a generation had 
elapsed since the beginning of the real war of conquest—appears 
from the history of the Judges we are about to trace, as well as 
from the details given about the conquest. In reality, little more 
was achieved towards the conquest and occupation of the land 
than the first beginnings, although these were full of promise. 
The people had set a firm foot in the land, and that at several 
points, and were doubtless determined not to suffer themselves 
to be forced without good reason from the positions they had won. 
Everything else, however, was left to the future. 

As matters stood, it was a slow work that devolved on Israel, 
a work involving even centuries of effort, though there was not 
lacking the prospect of final success. This appears from a glance 
at the situation in Palestine, as described in the Book of Judges, 
and presupposed in the history of the monarchy.1 The light shed 
by the history of the neighbouring peoples, and especially by the 
recently found Tell-el-Amarna tablets, will afford us some help. 
The descriptions which the latter give us of the relations in 


* On this cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. i. p, 349 ff. Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Phin., 
p. 264 ff, 
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Palestine,! refer indeed to a considerably earlier time, that of the 
close of the 15th century B.c, But there is no doubt that those 
descriptions are in many points applicable also to our period. 
Only it must not be forgotten that the supremacy of Egypt, under 
which at that time the whole of Syria unquestionably lay, had 
now, with the progressive decline of the empire of the Pharaohs, 
ceased to be maintained.? Neither at the actual time of conquest, 
nor in the period before us, can the slightest traces of Egyptian 
supremacy over Palestine be detected in our documents. Not 
even the remembrance of it seems to have remained to later 
times. 

The Canaanites from early times formed a series of inde- 
pendent communities. Indeed, a certain tendency to separatism 
seems to have been inherent in the blood of this branch of the 
Semitic stock.* Accordingly they do not, in ordinary times, seem 
to have formed a real confederacy of states or cities. Commonly 
their relation to each other was rather that of isolated city- 
republics or city-kingdoms, often in a state of conflict. But they 
well knew how to bind themselves more closely together for 
special ends, and where they succeeded in. working together they 
were a source of danger to Israel. 

They had long since taken to agriculture, and, to a large extent, 
to city life. They practised the former in the fruitful plains and 
the fields of the low country, while through their cities lay the 
most important trade routes.* They had thus reached a relatively 


1 On this see espec. Zimmern in ZDPV. 1891, 183 ff. ; Z. f. Assyr. vi. 245 ff. 
[further : Jastrow on Palestine and Assyr. in the days of Josh. in Z. Assyr, 1892, 
1 ff. ; Halévy, L’état de Palest. avant ’ Hxode, in the Verhh. d. Stockh. Orient. 
Congr. ii. 141 ff. ; also Aubert, in Rev. de théol. et phil. 1894, 326 ff. ]. 

2 Of. Pietschmann, loc. cit. p. 260 ff., and espec. Meyer, Gesch. d. alten Aegypt. 
278 ff£., 304 ff The question might be raised whether Ramses 11. did not 
exaggerate his achievements. 

3 See Pietschmann, Joc. cit. p. 96. This may be connected with the deep 
ravines dissecting the country. 

4 The Hittites alone form an exception (according to Amenhotep iIy.). On the 
relations already existing under Thothmes 111., cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt, 235. 
Quite similar relations are presupposed by the wars of Ramses 1. and Ramses III. 

5 See Meyer, Gesch. Agypt. 228 f. 
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high degree of civilisation;1 but in their cities voluptuousness 
and dissolute morals prevailed.? 

In the art of war they were more than a match for the still 
nomadic Hebrews. They were in possession of war-chariots,® 
never alluded to by the Hebrews without horror, as well as of 
strong walled cities, the special mention of which leads one to 
surmise that they were quite familiar with the art of fortification. 
Israel had little military art to bring against them, though it had 
indeed the unbroken vigour of a primitive people still in its youth, 
and the unsubdued temper of the fresh, defiant son of the desert. 
The Canaanite, on the other hand, had, through centuries of sub- 
jection to Egypt, long become disused to freedom. 

What Israel had reached up to this point can be determined 
better negatively than positively. We possess lists, probably 
substantially complete, of the districts that were not conquered 
and occupied in the first period.° These were, in the first place, 
the strong maritime cities of the Philistines ® and the Phcenicians.’ 
On the latter, so far as we know, no attack was ever ventured; 
while if, in individual cases, attacks were undertaken against the 
former, they were at all events not subdued. Israel met with the 
same experience also in regard to the strong cities of the interior. 
If those maritime cities served to preserve the shores of the 
Mediterranean, especially the fruitful maritime plain, in the 
possession of their former lords, the cities of inner Palestine 


» Cf. the utensils and garments on the well-known tablet of Hui at Thebes, 
which presuppose a high degree of skill in art (in Meyer, Agypt., opposite 
p. 242). 

2 Cf. espec. the description in Gen. xviii. f. 

3 Ju. i. 19. Gf. Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. de l’Art, iii. 716 f. 

4 Num. xiii. 28, Josh. vi., and elsewhere. For a Hittite city of the time of 
Ramses 11. (Dapur), see Meyer, Agypt ; opposite p. 290. 

° Ju. i. espec. v. 27 ff. and the parallel passages ; on which see vol. i. p. 243 f. 
[Eng. Trans. i. 269 f.] Also Ju. iii, 1 ff. (on which see above, p. 3, note 6). 

6 Ju. ili. 3. It is possible that even these were originally in the possession of 
the Canaanite-Phcenicians, and only passed to the Philistines by conquest in our 
period (Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 319 f.). 

7 Ju. i. 31. Canaanite and Phoenician are here for brevity treated as equi- 
valent ; by the latter therefore being understood simply the Canaanites that 
settled on the coast. On the more exact relationship ¢f. Pietschm., Phén. 87 ff. 
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served to secure to them their most important trade route, and 
the inland plain richest in corn, the valley of the Kishon. The 
route referred to led through this plain, and in it, encircling the 
plain like an iron girdle, lay a number of strongholds, impregnable 
for the present—eg. Taanach, Megiddo, Beth-shean.1 Moreover, 
the extensive plain afforded the Canaanite war-chariots the space 
they needed. Thus the Canaanites were for the present the 
unquestioned masters of the plain. 

The position of Israel was still further threatened by the fact 
that this plain, inaccessible to its hosts, separated Mount Ephraim 
and the chief tribes of the central district, from the tribes settled 
farther north—viz. Asher, Naphtali, Zebulon, and Issachar. These 
tribes themselves, again, were not in unquestioned possession of 
the northern districts on the slopes of Lebanon and Hermon. 
They shared them with the Phcenicians, the other Canaanites, 
and the Hittites? 

While the chief tribes of the central land were thus divided 
from their brother tribes towards the north by a deep indentation, 
that we may suppose to have reached from Carmel to the Jordan, 
it was the same towards the south. Here also the Canaanitish 
territory penetrated far into the interior of Israel. The cities of 
Shaalbim, Aijalon, Gezer, Har-Heres,? and Jebus, with which 
according to others also Gibeon* with its district would be in- 
cluded, mark out the line.6 Of this group of cities, Jebus, which 
was considered impregnable,® would form the central point. Judah- 
Simeon were in this way almost completely cut off from the other 
tribes. They went their own way, and, unless we have lost impor- 
tant constituent parts of our narratives, were for some time as 
good as lost, so far as the history of Israel was concerned. 

We thus see that if much was done, even under Joshua and in 


2 ity ae PA 

2 Ju. i. 31 ff., iii. 3. (Read ‘AMT Meyer, 7A W. i. 126.) 

= On this see Budde, RiSa, 17. . 

4 See above, Eng. Trans. vol. i. p. 300 f. 

5 Ju. i. 344+Josh. xiv. 47 Luxx. (see above, i. 244 [Eng. Trans. p. 270]). 
Further, i. 21, 29, 35; and above, i. 241 f., 271 f. [Eng. Trans. p. 266 f., p. 300 f.]. 

6 2 Sam. v. 6. 
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his generation, towards gaining possession of the land, much also 
remained for the following generations to achieve. What was won, 
in addition to the first conquered district east of the Jordan, was 
substantially the Jordan valley and the wooded hill country of 
the central district, as far as the border of the maritime plain in 
the west. Besides this, Israel possessed two strips of land, ever 
indeed becoming narrower, to the north and south respectively of 
the two groups of Canaanite cities that lay on the Kishon and in 
the neighbourhood of Jebus. One of these strips reached up to 
the district of the sea of Merom, while the other sent out its last 
spurs into the wilderness. As Israel’s most important points of 
support, are mentioned the cities of Jericho, Ai, Bethel, and Hebron 
—few enough for the task that lay before them. 

The policy of Israel was, from the nature of the case, not 
uniform in the various districts where it succeeded, in whole or 
in part, in gaining a firm footing. In not a few cases complete 
extermination seems to have been resorted to.1 Religious con- 
siderations rather encouraged than checked such a course. Re- 
volting as the barbarity of this policy of massacre may seem to 
our feelings, there is something that commands respect in its 
pitiless thoroughness at the bidding of religion, and its unselfish- 
ness as compared with the common raid of depredation.* Yet the 
extermination was not consistently carried through. There often 
appears in its stead simple subjugation, or even amicable alliance 
by covenant and intermarriage. Probably the case was something 
like this. Where means and strength were forthcoming, the 
enemy, after being decisively subdued beyond the possibility of 
further resistance, were pitilessly ‘banned, exterminated ‘ with the 
edge of the sword.’ Any one who would live must seek safety in 
flight. Cases, however, would not be rare, where neither side had 
decidedly gained the upper hand, but both maintained an equal 
right of possession. It was necessary in such circumstances to 
come to terms. Both parties settled down side by side, and this 


1 eg.in Ju. i. 17, 25; Josh. xix. 47 txx.; Ju. xviii. 27, 28; Heb. DAN; on 
which see Driver, Notes, 100 f. 2 See Cornill, 7K WL. 1885, p. 121 f. 
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state of things continued until in some way in the course of time 
one of the parties gained the upper hand, and as soon as it felt 
itself in a position to do so, displaced the other or enslaved it. 
Such a proceeding is related of Israel several times in the words: 
‘when Israel was waxen strong they put the Canaanites to task- 
work ;’! but the same thing could aiso happen to them at the 
hands of their adversaries.? If finally this process failed to lead 
to subjugation, or if from the first it seemed hopeless, they could 
at an early stage enter into friendly alliance. Here and there also, 
especially in the hill country, the Canaanites would easily make 
up their minds to a surrender of land, so as to set at rest the 
intruders, and free themselves from what was a burdensome 
menace to their right of possession. Even in the plain and the 
cities, Israelitish colonies early found it possible to settle down 
beside the ancient inhabitants. The relations in Shechem during 
the period under consideration® are a typical example of this. 
From peaceable residence in the same place there followed, as a 
matter of course, intermarriage and a gradual general blending.‘ 
Hence the historians of a later age find fault with this very 
procedure, and not unjustly; for there lay in it an unmistakable 
danger for Israel’s religion and national individuality. Besides 
being found in Shechem, and probably also in Jebus, this kind of 
relation seems gradually to have established itself, especially in 
the northern tribes which occupied the hinterland of the great 
Phoenician cities. Active relations of trade were here doubt- 
less soon developed, and the two peoples learned to live side by 
side in peace.® 

The whole period between the death of Joshua and the rise of 
the monarchy under Saul, we call, according to a traditionary 
conception, the age of the ‘Judges. Whether our documents 


1 Especially Ju. i. 27 ff. 
2 So in Ju. i. 35. This is clearly the meaning also of the words about 
Issachar in Gen. xlix. 14 f. : ‘and he bowed the shoulder and became a servant 


under task-work.’ 3 Of. Gen. xxxiv. ; Ju, ix. 
4 Ju. iii. 6 (probably a redactional sentence, but resting on reminiscences of 
fact); Gen. xxxiv. 9, 21. 5 See Stade, Gesch. Israels, i. 141 f. 
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already used the term ‘Judge’ to indicate the leading agents of 
this heroic age of Israel, need not be determined here.’ It is at 
least not till we reach the later strata of the material supplied by 
tradition, that we find associated with it the idea of men who 
exercised a magisterial sway over the whole of Israel, and even, as 
a rule, for some length of time. This representation of the 
so-called Judges, as theocratic precursors of the monarchy, life- 
long rulers over all Israel, is quite opposed to the old tradition. 
So is the other representation, closely connected with it, that they 
formed a continuous series, beginning with Othniel and Ehud, and 
closing with Eli and Samuel, each delivering over to his successor 
in unbroken line, authority and supreme dominion over Israel. The 
fact is, that these leaders of the age of the Judges are war-captains, 
that advance at the head of their tribes—sometimes here, sometimes 
there, wherever need calls them and danger makes them heroes. 
Each tribe or clan, for the most part, goes its own way, caring 
little for the weal or woe of the others, content to defend itself 
against the foe. And so the Judges were ordinarily nothing but 
petty princes, heads of tribes, generally of noble blood, who 
gathered the warriors of the tribe and marched with them against 
any foe that might break into the land for plunder or war. Only 
more rarely, when perhaps the need was specially great, or the chief 
succeeded in awakening in his own and the adjoining districts a 
feeling of community of interest, did other tribes unite themselves 
with the one first affected, and the ‘people’ gathered together for 
common action. This occurred but rarely, and was soon over. 
We see it at its best in the incident of Deborah. 

What the task was that awaited the tribes of Israel during 
the first period after their entrance into Canaan may easily be 
inferred from what has been said. It was necessary, above all, 
to secure permanent possession of those districts in which Israel 

1 See above, p. 13, p. 3f. Perhaps an example of the older designation has 


been preserved for us still in }¥P (Ju. xi. 6 [Isa. i. 10]). With the Hebrew 


DSW is to be compared the Carthaginian suffetae and the Phenician DDW. 
Of. Corp. Inscr. Sem., 47, 118, 143. Here the word means, governor of the city. 
On the Assyrian shipfu-shdpitu=leader of a band, see Jensen, Z. f. Assyr. iv. 279 f. 
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had already gained a firm footing—a task often enough by no 
means light, in face of the ever-renewed onward pressure of foes; 
a task in which Israel was, in fact, here and there defeated. But 
it was also necessary to strengthen the position once won, and at 
the same time meet the need of room to spread out in the land, 
by striving to push on and effect a settlement where this had not 
as yet been accomplished. If the maritime districts of Philistia 
and Phcenicia were entirely, or for the most part, out of reach, 
Israel had to regard as the ultimate goal of its aims at least 
the whole interior, from the slopes of Lebanon to the Judean 
south-country. The strong Canaanite cities in the midst of Israel 
must have been a thorn in the flesh. The fruitful plains, so long 
as they remained in the possession of strangers, must have been 
an eyesore. The barriers between the tribes and groups of tribes 
had to be broken through, and the possibility of a combination, at 
least for definite ends, to be striven for. Finally, as the realisation 
of these aims necessarily involved a coming to terms with the 
original inhabitants of the land, it was needful, even if this were 
brought about by warlike means, but still more if by peaceable 
means, to give heed that Israel’s nationality and religious 
individuality suffered no loss—a task that was much more difficult 
to achieve than the gradual appropriation of land and people. 

In facing these tasks Israel was certainly not unhampered by 
hindrances. Thus we understand why at the beginning Israel did 
not get beyond the effort to achieve them, and for a long time met 

-with, in general, only partial success in the attempt. Two powerful 
and dangerous enemies of every normal development of a feeling 
of common interest, stood in Israel’s way, retarding it at every 
step—internal want of union, and attacks from without. As is so 
often the case, the two went hand in hand. Internal strife on the 
part of the tribes, and the tendency to break up into small 
parties, under the scattering force of private interests, provided 
occasion for hostile attacks, and made them more dangerous. 
In this respect also Israel showed itself akin to the Canaanites. 
At last there remained for the Israelitish tribes only one way of 
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securing undisturbed possession of land and nationality. The 
appearance here and there of individual heroic figures no longer 
sufficed. These might give some temporary help, but they could 
not keep what had been gained. A unification of the tribes must 
take place through the rise of some strong central power. Only 
then could Moses’ legacy to his nation seem attainable in politics 
and in religion. For not till then could the idea, that he had 
bequeathed to the Israelitish tribes, of a real and independent 
national existence and individuality, be realised. And not till 
then could the unity of the nation find its complement, and at the 
same time its support, in the unity of God. For in Israel, if any- 
where, the soul of the nation was its religion, its God. 

Thus, even amid division and separatism, everything made for 
unity. And whoever in this epoch was able to get at all at the 
soul of the nation and surmise its destiny, must have perceived 
this tendency. In reality, what we call the age of the Judges was 
a period of conflict» and opposing elements. Even the few 
fragments of narratives that remain to us, enable us to see clearly 
that we stand in a time of struggle with great tasks, which were 
recognised by only a few individuals, and to which even they 
were not equal. But it was enough at the outset to be conscious 
of the task. After a series of fruitless efforts, after going astray 
more than once in the sphere of politics and religion, a people of 
such original strength and so lofty a destiny must eventually find 
its way to its high goal. 


§ 34. Further Wars of Conquest. 


We are not able to offer a coherent account of the progress of 
the wars of conquest any more than of the other events of the 
period of the Judges. This is due to the fragmentariness of the 
material supplied us by tradition, and the entire absence of any 
continuous chronological reckoning. Several attempts have, it is 
true, been made to attain the latter. Indeed, the present Book of 
Judges is even set in a complete and rounded chronological 
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scheme. But this belongs, in its present form, to the latest of the 
constituent parts of the book. The attempt has, however, been 
made above! to show that it does not rest, as has often been 
supposed, on the pure invention of later times. It is rather, 
‘according to all appearances, to be traced to older chronological 
notes belonging to the documents themselves. Especially do the 
numbers for the so-called minor Judges, and those for Jephthah and 
the times of oppression, appear in part to rest on older tradition. 
But even if they have in individual cases a certain value, they do 
not suffice to lead us to a continuous chronology. It remains, there- 
fore, necessary to determine in every case the chronological order 
of events by the help of internal marks. In this the arrange- 
ment of the Judge-narratives will give us a certain amount of help. 

It is self-evident, on a consideration of the general situation, 
that the wars of conquest continued even when the Israelitish 
tribes had planted themselves firmly in the land, individual 
tribes going forth here and there, sword in hand, to extend their 
possessions. Our information, little though it be, is enough to 
enable us to discover, from certain typical cases, how we must 
conceive the course of these wars. Many other such struggles 
doubtless occurred, although no record of them has been preserved 
for us. 

At atime when an Israelitish colony, though small in numbers, 
had got a footing in Shechem,? the attempt to gain possession of 
this important city by force of arms, doubtless with a view to 
settling in its territory, was made by the tribes of Simeon and 
Levi. The latter, the tribe of Moses, is not mentioned in the 
earlier wars of conquest, and so it had probably not yet won for 
itself any territory.2 Simeon on the other hand may, like Dan, 
not have been able to maintain itself in its territory, which 
bordered on that of Judah on the south. 


Of 1 MBI 

2 Shechem ben Hamor had an intrigue with Jacob’s daughter Dinah—i.e. a 
branch of Israel settled in Shechem. 

3 According to Wellh. Comp.? Nachtr., p. 354, it had with Simeon joined itself 
to Judah. 
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The attack of these two tribes, which perhaps thought they 
could rely on the help of the Israelitish minority in Shechem, was 
felt by the other Israelitish tribes to be base treachery. It 
disturbed the compact between Israel and the Canaanites, and 
provoked the latter to retaliation in other places. So Simeon and 
Levi, though hard pressed by the Canaanites, were not aided by 
Israel. The result was their complete extirpation.1 Henceforth 
Simeon disappears from history. At most, some traces of its 
former stay in the south have been preserved in that district.” 
Levi is scattered among the several tribes, so that from this time 
onwards only single families were to be found here and there in 
the territories of the other tribes. But these did not forget their 
tribal connection with Levi. As Moses’ tribe, it betook itself 
from this time onwards more to priestly duties*—either follow- 
ing ancient custom, or inventing in its need a new usage. 

The land east of the Jordan, too, although in its southern parts 
it was Israel’s first-won possession, was still for long, probably 
beyond the times of the Judges, a scene of violent feuds. The 
tribe of Reuben was not able to maintain its territory. This is 
proved not only by the success of Eglon of Moab, but also by the 
circumstance that the heroic song preserved to us from that old 
time, uses every occasion to throw contempt on Reuben.*. Gad 
succeeded much better in maintaining itself against the pressure 
of the neighbouring peoples. It seems in time to have actually 
taken the place and played the part of Reuben. 

A specially interesting example, however, of such wars of 
conquest has been preserved for us in the story of the tribe of 
Dan. Dan had originally established itself on the western 
slopes of Mount Ephraim. It was soon, however, driven by 

* The representation is taken from Gen. xxxiv., with which Gen. xlix. 5, Ue SE 
to be compared. On Gen. xxxiv. see above, vol. i. p. 141 [Eng. Trans. i. 156 f.] 
and recently, Wellh. Comp*. Nachtr, 353 f., and Cornill, 7A W. xi. 1 ff. 

? See Graf, Der Stamm Simeon (Meissen, 1866). 

3 See Graf, Zur Gesch. des Stammes Levi, in Merx’s Archiv. i. ; Kautzsch in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Hncykl., Art. Levi ; Baudissin, Gesch. des isr. Priestert., 67 ff. 


4 Ju. v. 16; Gen. xlix. 3f.; cf Dt. xxxiii. 6. 
5 Gen, xlix. 19; Dt. xxxiii, 21. 
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the Amorite’ inhabitants of this region back towards the east, 
and finally so weakened that nothing remained for it but to 
yield to superior force and seek for itself a home elsewhere. 
We have in Ju. xvii. f. an account of the way in which the tribe 
came into possession of its new home, which is equally important 
from the point of view of ordinary history and of the special 
history of civilisation.? According te this account the Danites, 
after gathering information about the condition of affairs through 
spies, set out from their strong cantonment at Kiriath-jearim, to the 
number of six hundred men capable of bearing arms, along with 
their wives and children, and wend their way northwards. In the 
region of the sources of the Jordan, they come upon a city called 
Laish, inhabited by a small peaceable community. The people live 
a life of quiet security, far removed from the Pheenicians to whom 
they belong, and without any dealings with the Arameans*— 
hence alike unprotected and unmolested. After seizing an idol 
on their way, in Mount Ephraim, and carrying off its priest also, the 
Danites fall on this city, burning it and pitilessly slaying its 
inhabitants. In its stead they build a new city, called by their 
own name—the Dan that was afterwards so well known. In 
consequence of this daring coup de main, the tribe of Dan long led 
an independent existence, respected by all, here at the northern 
boundary of Israel.® In the time of David it still passed for a 
genuine model of an Israelitish tribe—nay, a storehouse for good 
old customs.® 

It was, however, hardly the whole tribe of Dan that was 
concerned in this episode. The song of Deborah,’ and, even 
more, the story of Samson, points to the probability that a 


} It should be noticed that the Philistines are not (yet?) mentioned as 
adversaries. 

2 See Ju. i. 34 f.; Josh. xix. 47 LxXx.; on the latter passage, Dillm. in his 
Comment. 3 On this see above, p. 19 ff. 

4 So according to LXXx., xviii. 7, 28. See my transl. in Kautzsch. 

5 Of. Gen. xlix. 16 ff. ; Dt. xxxiii. 22. 

6 2 Sam. xx. 18 uxx. (Wellh. 7'BS. 207 f.). 

7 In Ju. yv. 17, NVYIN is doubtful, since it is not probable that Dan, even if 
Ju. v. refers to the southern Dan, was a seafaring tribe. 
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part of the old tribe, perhaps relying on the ‘camp of Dan, 
succeeded after all in maintaining itself in the old home. The 
narrative we are discussing seems itself to point to this1 At 
least we cannot infer from it the contrary, as this narrative, 
though of the greatest value in regard to its general features, 
is not so accurately informed in regard to the details.” 

But the last decisive battle with the old occupiers of the land 
was still to come. It brought about the glorious union of the 
tribes of Israel under Barak and Deborah, for the repulse of the 
Canaanites under Sisera. 

Two accounts of the event are at our command, a poem and a 
narrative in prose.® Wherever they may not agree, the former is 
entitled to the preference. This is the song of Deborah, hardly to 
be attributed to that heroine herself,* yet at all events to a con- 
temporary of the events sung about—a gem of old Hebrew litera- 
ture, a pearl among the poetry of all ages.° The song is a genuine 
heroic lay, whose poetry consists not simply in word, but in deed 
and force—a fire kindled at the holy flame of ardent enthusiasm 
for Israel, and purest, most fervent love for Yahvé and his people. 

Sisera, the king of the northern Canaanites (Haroseth), had 
done violence to the Israelitish tribes of the middle and north of 
the land. In league with the still Canaanite cities of the valley 
of the Kishon, it could not be a difficult undertaking for him, if 
the trikes of Israel to the north and south of that valley did not 
hold fast together, to subdue them one by one or in small groups, 
and thus to keep them all in check. What had failed in the days 
of Joshua he might expect to bring to a happier issue now. 
United, and with the help of superior military skill and strong 


1 Ju. xviii. 11: six hundred men of the tribe of the Danites. 

2 Of. Ju. xviii. 1b with i. 34+ Josh. xix. 47; also xviii. 12. 

* Ju. iv. 4-22, and v. 2-30 (31a 2). On the share of Ri in the two chaps. see 
above, page 3, note 2, On the relation of the two accounts see Wellh. Bi.4 
187 ff. ; Kuen. § xix. 3; Budde, RiSa, 101 ff. In the song, Sisera himself is the 
hostile king, whereas the prose narrative mistakenly makes him simply the 
general of Jabin the King of Hazor (Josh. xi.). Deborah appears, according to 
v. 15, to have belonged like Barak to the tribe of Issachar, not to Ephraim, 

* On ‘NOP v. 7 f. see Wellh. Bl.4 190; Nachtr. 256; also Budde, RiSa, 103. 

° On the song see my transl. and A. Miiller in KgSt. i. 1 ff. ; Budde, Joc. cit. 
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fortresses, the Canaanites hoped even now to become masters of 
the intruders. 

The chief part of the work seemed already done. Severe 
oppression, long continued, had already succeeded in making the 
Israelitish peasant tired of resistance, and bringing him to 
lay aside his arms in despondency. ‘There was neither shield 
nor spear to be seen amongst 40,000 in Israel.’ And if the 
courage of Israel showed signs of reviving, threatening attacks, 
undertaken now here and now there, were sufficient quickly to lay 
it low again. Trade and communication was menaced, roads 
were no longer sure, and the point was not far off when the tribes 
of Israel, weary of the burden, would prefer to retreat or to 
become tributory. 


‘In the days of Shamgar ben Anath,’* 
so says the song, 


‘In the days of Jael, the paths rested, 
And they that went by the ways, went by crooked paths. 
The peasants (?) of Israel were idle, they were idle 
Till thou stoodest up, Deborah, 
Stoodest up, a mother in Israel !’ 

Deborah came on the scene, and with her, deliverance. A 
prophetic woman,? a Seer somewhat like what Samuel was in later 
times, not content to give direction to the people for pay, she 
carried in her breast faith in Yahvé and his helping hand. The 
distress of the people went to her heart. It was at the same time 
a dishonour to Yahvé. Therefore help must be given, and deliver- 
ance must be athand. The thought that the tribes belonged to one 
another, that they were Yahvé’s tribes—yea, that they must become 
Yahvé’s nation—lived inher. Though to a great extent dead among 
a multitude which was disheartened, and by this time tired of the 
obligation of nationality, it still certainly lived here and there in 


1 Shamgar is thus proved to be a historical person belonging to the time 
shortly before Deborah, and playing a certain part init. As the context shows, 
he was not a deliverer of Israel. Ju. iii. 31 is from R. See above, page 3, 
note 3; 13, note 2. 

2 This item is taken from chap. iv. 
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individuals. They flock together round this God-inspired woman. 
The watchword: ‘Israel and Yahvé belong to each other; Israel's 
tribes are Yahvé’s tribes, a nation, a unity,’ stirs them up to 
common action. ‘My heart is toward the leaders of Israel, you 
that showed yourselves willing among the people: praise Yahvé !’ 
The chiefs of the tribes follow the impulse, carrying their tribes 
along with them. Enthusiasm fires the masses. The victory is 
theirs. 

Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir-Manasseh, Zebulon, Naphtali, 
Issachar, send forth their troops, the tribal chiefs at their head. 
The whole host of Israel is commanded by Barak ben Abinoam. 
Personal injury that he had suffered, whets his sword.! Only a few 
tribes hold back. Wrathful scorn is the reward of Reuben’s 
indolent irresolution, Gilead’s lazy indifference, Dan and Asher’s 
base avarice ; wild curses are the reward of the cowardly selfish- 
ness of the neighbouring Meroz. By the Kishon, in the plain 
where the war-chariots could deploy and the cities afford shelter, 
Sisera gathers his host. 

‘Kings came and fought. 

There fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach by the waters of Megiddo : 
Booty of silver took they none. 

From the heavens fought the stars, 

From their courses fought they with Sisera, 


The stream Kishon swept them away, 
A stream of battles is the stream Kishon.’ 


Even wilder and more passionate than its beginning is the end 
of the drama. The enemies are scattered before the hosts of 


Israel. Sisera flees. A woman’s hand deals the dread one his 
death-blow. 


‘Praised above women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Above women in the tent be she praised. 
For water he asked, milk did she give, 
In a lordly dish presented she cream. 


‘ Translate in v. 12, with Luther, ‘lead thy captors captive’ ('2¥) Wellh. 
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Her hand stretched she forth after the peg, 

And her right hand after the workman’s hammer, 

And with the hammer struck she Sisera, battered his head, 
Shattered and pierced his temples. 

At her feet he gave way, he fell down : 

Where he gave way, there did he lie, stricken dead.’ 


It is hardly possible to estimate too highly the value of 
Deborah’s feat. In this time of Israel’s sorest dismemberment, 
at the moment of greatest danger to the national sentiment, the 
knowledge of Israel as One and as Yahvé’s People, that lived in 
the heart of this woman, stirred the soul of the masses.1 The 
dying spark burst forth, at least once in this time of trouble and 
gloom, into bright flame. The spirit of Moses appears to have 
revived. And even if the darkness closes again after Deborah, 
the fire that she kindled must long have been reflected in the 
memory and heart of the tribes. Even those who basely held back 
must have been touched in heart and conscience by Deborah’s 
deed and sone. 

At the same time, the process of the amalgamation of the 
Canaanites with the newly strengthened Israel, certainly now 
received a fresh impulse. ‘The last attempt at united action that 
we hear of, on the part of the former lords of the land, had now 
been made. Its failure, brought about by Israel’s strength and 
united action, must have had far-reaching consequences. The 
power of Canaan was finally broken. One fragment crumbled 
away after another, and was absorbed by Israel. Even the strong- 
holds of the plain of Jezreel maintained themselves no longer. 
For, when at a later date, the Philistines made themselves masters 
of the land, although the Canaanites had not indeed disappeared— 
Jebus, Gibeon, and Gezer still belonged to them—they had no 
longer sufficient strength and footing to work into the hands of 
the Philistines. It would have required little, in league with the 
Philistines, to annihilate Israel; but that little was wanting. The 
truth is, they had become merged in Israel. 


1 The words of the song do not indeed expressly say this, yet certainly the 
spirit of them implies it. See Baethgen, Bettr. z. sem. Religionsgesch. 204 f. 
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Accordingly, after the days of Barak and Deborah, there can 
have taken place at the most, only isolated battles with the former 
lords of the land. The chief thing was that individual tribes were 
encouraged by the signal success of the Israelitish arms to press 
farther forward into regions till now closed against Israel. This 
is probably the explanation of the fact that our Book of Judges, in 
the further course of its narrative, adds several supplementary 
names of heroes, who apparently had their part in the wars of 
conquest—the so-called ‘minor Judges.’ They are generally re- 
garded as simply heroes eponymi of their tribes, and so quite 
unhistorical.2 But the fact that only their names and a few 
meagre notices of them have reached us, does not prove this. 
Indeed, Jephthah once belonged to their number, and the numbers 
of years assigned to them are older than the rest of the 
chronology of the Book of Judges,*® facts which rather favour 
another view, viz. that they were historical tribal heroes, who at 
different times, perhaps also some of them contemporaneously, 
made themselves a name in the war of conquest. But Elon, as 
being eponymos of Aijalon, and Tola (since this is also a clan 
name *) may be in part, yet cannot be altogether fabulous figures. 
There is no ground for a similar assumption in the case of Jair, 
Ibzan, or Abdon. 

We have information elsewhere of one of these—viz. Jair—in 
connection with matters that likewise point to the time under 
consideration. He would appear to have gone across the Jordan, 
in common with the Manassite families of Machir and Nobah, and 
to have taken parts of Gilead from the Amorites who were settled 
there.® Since the enterprise originated west of the Jordan, it can 


1 Ju. x. 1-4; xii. § ff. 

* So Noldeke, Unterss. 181 ff. ; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 359; Budde, RiSa, 96 f. 

3 See above, pp. 8 ff., 13 f. 

4 See Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23; Gen. xlvi. 14; Num, xxvi. 26. Yet it 
is also possible that these passages only reflect the later conception of P, See 
also Budde, p. 100, on Ehud and Shimei; and ¢f. Shamgar ben Anat, who, 
although his father bears the name of a god (Baethgen, Beitr. 52, 141), is a 
historical person. 

° Num. xxxii. 39 ff. On Dt. iii. 14, see Stade, Gesch. 150. 
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have taken place only after the time of Joshua! Jair became the 
founder of the Havvoth Jair—ie. the villages of Jair—a designa- 
tion that offers no occasion to stamp the bearer of the original 
name as an unhistorical eponymos. 


§ 35. Inroads from without. The Tribal Monarchy of Ophrah. 


The victory of Deborah brought to an end the natural resist- 
ance of the Canaanites, attacked and driven from their inherited 
land by the Israelitish invaders. The time, however, was not yet 
come for Israel to enjoy unenvied and undisturbed possession of 
its newly-won land. It is the ancient custom of the restless, wan- 
dering Bedouin tribes of the desert, to look with jealousy from 
time to time on the comfortable life of their neighbours, settled 
within the. boundary of the cultivated land. The pride of the 
nomad is in his free, unimpeded right to roam in boundless space. 
He looks down with pity and disdain on the peasantry bound to 
the soil. But ever and anon the charm of the comfortable, secure, 
and at the same time richer, life in the cultivated land succeeds 
in throwing its spell even on him, in spite of his old instinct for 
freedom. This was for centuries the experience of Egypt. Time 
and again did the Semitic nomads from the north seek to gain 
admission and possession, sometimes peaceably, sometimes by 
force. The Israelitish tribes themselves, as nomads, before their 
entrance into Canaan, were under the influence of this impulse. 
Now it turned against them. Hardly had Israel got some relief 
from the powerful resistance of Canaan, than from all sides nomadic 
neighbours came forward to contest its newly-won possession. Some 
of these were tribes nearly related to Israel. What Israel had 
achieved, they thought themselves entitled to imitate. 

Perhaps this struggle had begun before the last decisive battle 
with Canaan took place. Already in those days, Othniel, the son 
of Kenaz, a Judean hero of the time of Joshua, is said to have 


1 See also Wellh. Abriss. p. 17. 
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waged victorious warfare with hostile intruders. The bold exploit 
of the Benjamite Ehud ben Gera, although likewise resting on 
notices of later date, stands much clearer in the light of history. 
Treacherously he slays the Moabite king Eglon, who had broken 
into the territory of Israel, perhaps in league with Ammon and 
Amalek,? conquered Jericho, and for twelve years laid the tribes 
adjoining Moab, perhaps especially Benjamin, under heavy 
tribute. Ehud calls out the army of Israel from Mount Ephraim, 
and delivers part of the tribes of Israel from unworthy bondage.* 
It is historically quite probable that after Moab recovered from 
the hardships of the time of Moses, it bethought itself of recover- 
ing its old position. The weakness and early decline of Reuben, 
which in the time of Moses had taken Moab’s place, would only 
stand it in good stead. 

Special danger, however, threatened the central district, east 
and west of the Jordan, from the populous eastern desert tribe of 
Midian. This tribe, which was closely related to the Kenites, was 
in the time of Moses settled wholly or in part in the region of 
Sinai. Doubtless under the influence of the migration of Israel, 
it seems, either at the same time or shortly afterwards, to have 
made its way to the north. It probably availed itself of the old 
friendship to win by the side of Israel, somewhere in Gilead, a 
share of the fruitful cultivated soil. Still this conjecture is not 


1 Ju. iii. 7-11. I cannot regard the figure of Othniel as unhistorical. But 
nothing beyond his name, and the fact of battles, is to be learned from the late 
narrative which has been preserved for us only by Ri. In particular, we can 
hardly now discover from the words O°) O1N ~bn D’NYW A }wiD who his 
adversary was. I regard it as probable that we have, in this incident, a faint 
reminiscence of the wars that disturbed Palestine under Ramses m1. of Egypt and 
Tiglath Pileser 1. of Assyria. Jewish families might very well ascribe to them- 
selves some sort of share in these wars. See Meyer, Gesch. Agypt. 314 ff. : 
Hommel, Glesch. Ass. 531 f. 

2 So v, 13; but not certainly belonging to the sources. 

3 Ju. iii, 12-30. This narrative is in its present form likewise young (Ri). 
Apart from this, however, there is not the slightest ground against accepting it 
as historical. Indeed, its contents are altogether in favour of it. We have here 
therefore probably old tradition in a younger form. Most recent scholars. 
accordingly assume that the compiler used an older document, and that this 
would have to begin with v. 15) or 15a8. See, moreover, Budde, RiSa, 99. With 
regard to its age I do not venture to pass any judgment. 
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necessary; for the Arab never needs to await an excuse for a raid 
on fruitful land. Our document?! tells how, suddenly, in dense 
crowds, like swarms of locusts, the Midianites, along with Amalek 
and the (other) children of the east, overflowed the land. Year 
after year, shortly before harvest, they swept in on their camels, 
destroying the harvest, and driving off the cattle.? 

It is impossible to say how long may have been the time 
between these events and the days of Barak and Deborah, but we 
must not assume too short an interval. For there is little trace to 
be found of such a spirit of lofty sentiment and national unity as 
then animated the tribes. Though that elevation of sentiment 
may for a while have continued to work—and as long as it did so 
it would certainly preserve Israel from threatening attacks—the 
lofty thoughts of a better time were lost in the ease that comes 
from possession, and in care for tribal interests. The loose 
cohesion among the tribes, along with the lack of strong person- 
alities to take the lead, begat the feeling of weakness, and a 
condition of lethargy. Manasseh and Ephraim, along with the 
neighbouring tribes, though they had done many a daring deed, 
could not muster the courage to make a stand against the Bedouin 
hordes. On occasion of such an incursion they could do nothing 
better than abandon the open country to the marauders, and with- 
draw the population for safety to the mountains. Thither the 


1 Ju. vi. 2-6a. The mention of the allies in H (see below) is indeed only from 
the redactor, but appears to be derived from H? (viii. 10). 

2 The story of Gideon is to be found in Ju. vi.-viii. For analysis of sources see 
above, pp. 3 f., 6, 14 ff. ; also Studer, Richter, 212 ff. ; Wellh. B/.4190 ff. ; Stade, 
Gesch. Isr. 181 ff. ; Budde, RiSa, 107 ff. The narrative runs in two clearly dis- 
tinguishable accounts, which have been united by the hand of a redactor (Ri; 
according to Budde, JE). The combination can be seen most clearly in vii. 25b, 
and in viii. 10, from ovinn-53 onwards. There are also additions by R. The 
chief accounts can hardly have existed independently ; at least one of them was 
connected with other older hero-stories. If we call them H and H?, there will 
belong to H, vi. 2-6a (excluding ‘and the Amalekites and the children of the 
east’), 11-24, 33 f., 36-40; vii. 1, 9-11, 13-25 (15-22 worked over) ; viii. 1-3, 24-274 
(29-322); to H}, viii. 4-21. HH? has throughout the indications of age and 
originality, and stands at least on a level with chap. ix. 4H, inserted here in 
place of the lost beginning of H' shows easily recognisable traces of later style, 
but still stands in close relationship with such sections as chaps. ix., xvii. 
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bands of horsemen could not penetrate; and if it came to the 
worst, fast rock strongholds, or barricaded caverns, could provide 
shelter. 

A Manassite family-chief of the clan of Abiezer, Jerubbaal or 
Gideon by name, of Ophrah,? ventured finally to oppose the 
insolent brigands. A renewed attack of the Midianites, in which 
they pressed onwards, plundering and slaughtering, as far as Mount 
Tabor in the north of Palestine, furnished him the occasion.® 
Among the slain were Gideon’s brothers. The sacred duty of 
blood-revenge, combined in his case with the indignation of the 
patriot. Gideon called out the fighting force of his family of 
Abiezer, three hundred armed men in number. The bands of the 
enemy, returning from Tabor, pitched in the plain of Jezreel; 
Gideon with his men, not far off by the spring Harod.* Reliance 
on the help of Yahvé, and the ominous dream of one of the enemy 
which, on stealing by night into the enemy’s camp, he overheard, 
inspired him with courage for his little band. A daring stratagem, 
undertaken forthwith under shelter of the night, was successful. 
The enemy’s host, startled by the sudden glare of torchlight and 
the wild battle-cry, fell into confusion and disorganised flight.® 
As they fled eastwards they had to cross the Jordan. But the 
hastily summoned army of Ephraim barred the way of the 
fugitives to the fords and slew two hostile chiefs, Oreb and Zeeb, 
while, at the same time, the tribes of Naphtali, Asher, and 
Manasseh, opposed the enemy in their way farther north.® 


TOU. Vi. Qe Cy. ams xITIe G: 

? Its site is not yet certainly ascertained, but is probably to be sought not far 
from Shechem : most plausibly, with Fischer and Guthe, Handk., Far‘ata. 

> See viii. 18. Budde (p. 114) supposes another Tabor, but without sufficient 
ground, 

4 Ju. vi. 33 f.; vii. 1. vi. 35 and vii. 2-8 (which is connected with it) are later 
additions. That the valley of Kishon was still in Canaanitish occupation cannot 
be assumed (Stade, p. 190) without proof. 

> Ju. vii, 9-22 (excluding v. 12). V. 15 ff. shows traces of revision (see Berth., 
Kuen., Budde) but is not therefore to be rejected. 

8 Ju. vii. 23-25a (256 is due to an editorial attempt at harmonising). Whether 
H originally intended here a final conquest and destruction of the enemy, depends 
on the answers to the questions raised on p. 81, note 1. I regard viii. 1-3 as an 
imitation of xii. 1 ff. 
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A part of the fugitives had already won the Jordan before 
Hphraim’s interposition in the contest. These are pursued farther 
by Gideon himself with his band. The cities of Succoth and 
Penuel, lying east of the Jordan, intimidated by the many surprises 
they had suffered, and long unaccustomed to hold together with 
Israel, refuse bread to his exhausted bands. Left in the lurch by 
them, Gideon hurries farther eastwards on the caravan road. He 
overtakes the enemy and captures their two chieftains, Zebah and 
Zalmunnah. The haughty sons of the desert confess to their 
murder of Gideon’s brothers. Haughty and bold even in bonds, 
they disdain to meet their destined death at the hands of boys. 
The hero himself, and no other, must strike the death-blow, for ‘as 
the man is, so is his strength.” Returning home, Gideon takes 
severe vengeance on Succoth and Penuel. The cowardice and 
insult that they had shown towards their countrymen, they 
— expiated at terrible cost. 

Crowned with victory and laden with rich booty, Gideon 
returns at the head of his followers to Ophrah. Although he was 
at the head of but a small band, it was not for himself and his 
family alone that Gideon had taken the field. What he accom- 
plished benefited the equally suffering tribes, and was certainly also 
undertaken with a reference to them. The peaceable peasant was 
protected from the marauding nomad: Israel became again master 
of its own land. It was once more proved how much could be 
achieved, not by Israel as a whole, but by even a small portion of 
that vigorous nation, if it would only arouse itself to earnest 


1 In the text above, the attempt has been made to combine H and Hi}, not 
with the idea that the combination offers the only possible solution, but only in 
opposition to the one-sided preference for H! favoured by some (Wellh., Stade). 
H too contains certainly historical traits, as even Isa, x. 26 shows. (On this, see 
now also Budde, RzSa, 115.) I had much rather suppose that there was a second, 
perhaps an earlier, event alongside of that of H', so that Gideon would really 
appear twice as a hero, than attribute a purely legendary character to H. If H' 
contained the second feat of Gideon, this would explain the designation ‘ children 
of a king’ in viii. 19. Or shall we suppose that Gideon and Jerubbaal were once 
two persons answering to the two narratives? Since the two accounts have too 
much in common, I prefer to regard them as parts of two narratives of the same 
event (cf. also 177 viii. 4 ff. ; Kuen. § xix. 4). 
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purpose and become conscious of its strength. And the man who 
taught his own family and the house of Joseph this lesson was, for 
that reason alone, a hero, worthy of honour in his own and 
after ages. 

It is intelligible enough that Gideon was rewarded with 
honour and power, that the people took care to enjoy also in the 
future the strong arm and protection of the victorious deliverer, 
Manasseh, and probably Ephraim, offered him the kingship; and, 
though he may perhaps have hesitated a while in view of Yahvé’s 
kingship over Israel, he certainly did not finally refuse it So, 
not indeed all Israel, but certainly the house of Joseph, the centre 
of the older Israel, had now a king. With the rich share of booty 
that fell to his lot, he erected, like other kings after him, a royal 
sanctuary for himself at Ophrah.2. The object of worship in it was 
certainly Yahvé: but not the Yahvé of Moses. In this matter 
also the age of the Judges went its own way. The place of the 
invisible, imageless one was taken by an image of Yahvé, in the 
shape of an ephod ® covered with gold. No wonder, therefore, that 
the later editor of our narrative sees in this a grievous defection 
on the part of Gideon and his contemporaries In fact, whether 
those concerned in it were conscious of it or not, it was a dangerous 
relapse in the direction of the Canaanitish nature-worship. 


1 Tn the present form of the passage, verses viii. 22 f., at all events, are later 
(Ri), as ix. 2 and even the name Abimelech (=my father is king) show. But 
some sentence in H must have served as foundation. Whether the same source 
contained also the original refusal, cannot from the context be either proved or 
disproved. The decision depends on general considerations regarding the age of 
the theocratic conception. Yet cf. the judgment on the kingdom in ix. 8 ff. 
and Kuen. § xix. 5. 

> It is noteworthy that in Porphyry mention is made of a priest of the god 
‘Tevé, named ‘Iepéu8ahos. This doubtless refers to our Jerubbaal; but from this 
no conclusion can be drawn as to the historical value of the passage. See Ewald, 
Phimk. Ansicht. v. d. Weltschépf., p. 52; Baudissin, Studien, i. 25. 

* On this see Siegfried and Stade in their Lexicon. Differently, Berth.2 164 
(there further reff.). Konig, Hawptprobl. 59 ff. Characteristically, Lagarde, 
Gott. Gel. Nachr. 1890, 15 f. 

4 viii. 27b (from 32?) onwards). 
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$36. Continuation. The Tribal Monarchy of Ophrah. 
Abimelech in Shechem. 


The family of Gideon, however, was not long to enjoy its 
newly-won dominion. After his death it came quickly to ruin. 
We possess an account of its fall that is one of the most precious 
historical documents in the Old Testament.1_ The ruin of Gideon’s 
dominion is to be traced to his harem. Among his wives, who 
were so many that he is said to have had seventy sons,” he had a 
distinguished Canaanite woman of Shechem. In this town the old 
Canaanite noble family of the bené Hamér? lived in peaceful 
association with Israelite intruders* Their god, who had his 
temple amongst them, was El berith, also called Ba‘al berith, the 
Lord of the Covenant—perhaps the protector of this very compact 
between Canaanites and Israelites. The reception of the 
Canaanitess into Gideon’s harem was doubtless intended to bind 
the only half-Israelite Shechem to his kingdom. 

On Gideon’s death it appeared that his rule was regarded as a 
legitimate kingship, at all events over Manasseh and Ephraim. 
There happened here what appears in the case of none of the other 
‘Judges. Every one took it for granted that Gideon’s crown 
would pass to his family as hereditary right. It was probably 
destined for the first-born; though possibly nothing had been 
settled, and so a contest for the inheritance on the part of the 
brothers was to be feared. 

It is in this light at least that Abimelech plans the death of 
Jerubbaal. This man, the hero of the important historical 
fragment relating to the time we are now considering, preserved 
for us in Judges ix., was the son of the already-mentioned 
Shechemite in Gideon’s harem. His overtures to the Canaanitish 
Shechemites made a decided impression. ‘Which is better for 


1 Ju. ix. Of. esp. Wellh. Bl.4 194; Kuen. § xix. 5. The narrative may date 
from the earliest days of the monarchy (ix. 2). 

2 Ju. viii. 29; ix. 2. Compare, however, ix. 5; where seventy sons are 
mentioned in addition to Abimelech and Jotham. 

3 Called also ba‘alé Shechem, as the lawful possessors of Shechem. 

4 On this see at the same time above, p. 65 (cf. p. 69 f.). 
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you,’ he said, ‘ that seventy men, all the sons of Jerubba‘al, should 
bear rule over you, or one man? Moreover, consider that I am 
your flesh and bone.’!_ They prefer a ruler of Canaanitish blood 
to the legitimate sons of Gideon, and deliver the city to Abimelech. 
With the treasure out of the temple of Ba‘al berith, he hires a 
troop, goes with them to Ophrah, and murders his seventy brothers 
‘upon one stone.’ Abimelech is thus lord not only of Shechem, 
but of the whole dominion which Gideon had united under his 
hand. The narrator even calls him, in so many words, ruler ‘ over 
Israel.’ Hence, from this time onwards, he does not regard 
Shechem as the main point. On the contrary, turning his back 
on it, he resides at another place, and contents himself with leaving 
Shechem to its civic chief, Zebul, who, without doubt, plays the 
part of an adherent of Abimelech.* 

We can hardly be wrong in assuming that this and nothing 
else was the cause of the rupture between Shechem and Abimelech. 
Shechem, as Abimelech’s home, had a claim to special favour. 
Instead of this, although he was of Canaanitish blood on one side, 
Abimelech left the half-Canaanitish city during all the three years 
of his rule, and sought an Israelitish residence. So Shechem, the 
very place where Abimelech, had he been prudent and mindful of 
his own interests, might have had the firmest support, became the 
centre of an evidently deep-seated movement against him, to 
which he eventually succumbed. 

Various circumstances combined further to foster the dis- 
satisfaction, the germ of which was thus laid through Abimelech’s 
lack of discernment. 

Jotham, Gideon’s youngest son, escaped the massacre at 
Ophrah. Probably soon after the installation of Abimelech, yet 
not before the latter had left Shechem to take possession of the 


IPO. 1X. 2s 

* Can it be that a sacrifice is intended? 377 (ix. 5) does not favour this. 

3 Yet Beer, ¢.g. seems to be excepted (ix. 21), although we do not elsewhere 
find it mentioned as a non-Israelitish town. The narrator is thus conscious of 
the inaccuracy. 

4 This governor of Shechem (WY WY v. 30) need not have been Abimelech’s 
steward in the strict sense (v. 28), Wellh. Nachér. 353 f. 
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rest of his father’s kingdom, Jotham gathered the citizens on 
Mount Gerizim.!' There, standing on the brow of a cliff, he re- 
proached them for their outrage on the house of Gideon, making 
use of an ingeniously constructed fable. For their ingratitude 
toward Jerubba‘al, who had delivered them also from Midian, and 
for the murder of his sons in which they had taken part with 
Abimelech, the vengeance of Yahvé is declared against Shechem 
as well as against Abimelech. Their anger at his daring words 
Jotham evades by speedy flight, but the sting had gone to their 
hearts. It would be felt all the more keenly, the harsher Jotham’s 
words sounded. For, indeed, he added to reproach and threatening 
the taunt that in accepting Abimelech they had made the son of a 
maid, a despised concubine, their king, simply because he was near 
of kin. Nay, the taunt of Abimelech’s origin formed the key-note 
of the whole fable. 

These words might sound strange if regarded as flung in the 
face of the Canaanite Shechemites.2 They lose this character 
when one considers that there lived in Shechem, alongside of the 
Canaanites, a considerable number of Israelites. If directed at 
these, Jotham’s speech is a well-conceived attempt to drive a 
wedge into the unity of the two parties. The Israelitish party in 
Shechem could certainly not be wholly inaccessible to such reflec- 
tions as Jotham’s speech gave rise to. They lay in the nature of 
the case, especially if Abimelech was neglecting Shechem itself. 

Thus both parties, which were probably originally at one in 
adhering to Abimelech, had reason enough to be discontented with 
him. Hardly had three years elapsed since Abimelech’s usurpation, 
when the alienation of Shechem reached so high a point that it 
led to a breach hardly any longer concealed, if not at once to 
declared desertion. ‘There came an evil spirit from Elohim 


4 On the locality cf. Furrer, B. Lex. ii. 330, and Wanderungen, 244 f. 

2 This is probably the chief ground that can be urged against Jotham’s action 
being historical. If it is given up, the others have little convincing power. The 
author does not say, nor even imply, that Jotham shouted to the city from the 
summit of the hill eight hundred feet in height (Kuen. § xix. 5), but only that he 
called a meeting there. For the rest, see on the fable, Reuss, Gesch. da. 
AT.? p. 131. 
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between Abimelech and the Shechemites, so that they deserted 
Abimelech” Without troubling themselves about Abimelech and 
the rest of his dominion, they began to plunder and waylay, and 
attacked the passing caravans from the heights around Shechem, 
as much to their own profit as to the injury of Abimelech’s rule. 
Abimelech would have reason to exercise special forbearance 
towards his native place; he had nothing to gain by further 
alienating this kindred people. 

There was now only one step more to open revolt. Up to this 
point the alienation and partial withdrawal of Shechem from 
Abimelech was certainly in great measure the work of the 
Israelitish half of the population. They were doubtless in league 
with the rest of the house of Joseph. Jotham also would hardly 
be idle in this matter. What he proclaimed from the mountain at 
Shechem, he may have preached from the housetops at Thebez, 
Beer, and other places. Thus a general reaction was preparing 
against the half-Canaanite usurper, which it was cleverly devised 
should first show itself at Shechem. Were Abimelech deprived of 
all further support there, that would be the end of his tyranny. 

It was therefore well planned that now, after the Canaanitish 
Ba‘ale Shechem had been prejudiced against Abimelech, the party 
hostile to him should be suddenly strengthened by a powerful 
reinforcement from without. The governor Zebul being still at 
least in name attached to Abimelech, and ready with his followers 
to defend his cause, some counterpoise had yet to be found against 
him in Shechem itself. So it was skilfully arranged, though it 
bore the appearance of chance, that an Israelitish band consisting 
of Ga‘al ben Joba‘al1 ‘and his brethren,’ gaining the confidence of 
the inhabitants of Shechem, were received into the town. 


1 i.e. ‘Yahvé is lord.’ So according to the Lxx., instead of ben ‘ebed, which 
is an intentional alteration. Yet see Hollenberg in Theol. LZtg. 1891, col. 371. 
[Also Nestle, Israel. Higennamen, p. 122. I am myself not so sure about this 
name as I was when I wrote the German text; yet it is still quite possible that 
"IwBmr (Cod. Alex. ’AGed) originated from T2Y simply by a slip of the pen— 
although the prefixing of the Iota is still, in spite of what Nestle has said loc. cit., 
to be noted. ] 
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It must soon appear for what purpose Ga‘al has come. At the 
festival of the vintage, the Shechemites are seated in the temple of 
their ‘Baal of the Covenant’ in merry feasting and revelry. As 
they had doubtless done on many previous occasions, they curse 
Abimelech. Losing their usual reserve under the influence of the 
wine, they give free vent to their displeasure against the faithless 
usurper. Ga‘al seizes the opportunity to fan the fire already 
breaking into flame, and by taunts to force Zebul to a decision. 
‘Whois Abimelech,’ he calls out, ‘and who is the son of Jerubba‘al, 
that we should serve him? Is he not a Shechemite, and Zebul 
his agent? If he, and with him all the company of Hamor the 
father of Shechem, serve Abimelech, why should we be his 
slaves?’1 The ‘we’ was certainly spoken with emphasis. Ga‘al 
speaks as an Israelite, with the applause of the Israelitish party who 
formed the majority. He could not otherwise have allowed him- 
self to use such words. They seem, however, to have made a 
profound impression. Zebul, the governor of Shechem representing 
Abimelech, seems, throughout the whole affair, to have played a 
very ambiguous part, now even more than at first. The temper of 
the town having visibly turned against Abimelech, Zebul seems 
to have made the best of a bad case, and to have joined Ga‘al as a 
friend, when the latter arrived and took in hand the movement 
against Abimelech. At the festival of Hillulim, when every one 
was cursing the king, Zebul appears to have heartily joined the 
rest.2 Subsequently, however, playing a double game, he secretly * 
sent word to Abimelech, summoning him to make a sudden attack 
on the city. 

On receipt of this news, Abimelech marched by night against 
Shechem, and lay in ambush. Zebul, even yet playing the part of 


1 fix. 28.] On this verse see Wellh. 7'BS. xiii.; Rob. Smith, Theol. Ted. 
xx. 195 ff. ; Kautzsch, ZA W. x. 299 f. 

2 It is only thus we can explain his remaining unmolested in the city at all, 
still more the friendly understanding between him and Ga‘al; and, above all, the 
fact that he afterwards proceeded with Ga‘al to the gate of the city. He played 
the part of friend till Ga‘al returned defeated. 

3 Only so is INA (ix. 31) to be understood. 
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friend of Ga‘al and his party, informs Ga‘al of what has happened. 
Both march with their bands to the city gate to repulse the 
attack, Abimelech appears on the horizon with his troops. Zebul 
artfully induces Ga‘al to make a sally. Ga‘al’s anxiety on account 
of the size of the enemy’s force he dissipates by ironically referring 
to the latter’s speech at the Hillul feast. No doubt he makes as 
if he would himself defend the city and protect the rear. So Ga‘al 
makes a sally at the head of the citizens, while Zebul remains 
behind in the town. Ga‘al is routed by Abimelech, and returns 
conquered and enfeebled into the city. Zebul now throws away 
the mask, shows himself as Abimelech’s partisan, and drives Ga‘al 
out of the city. Abimelech, however, not trusting the friendship 
of Zebul, does not venture to make any attack. But Zebul himself 
now falls a victim to the vengeance of the citizens. They will 
have nothing to do with Abimelech, and put an end to Zebul’s 
double play. Not till the following day, after Zebul, who knows 
his plan, has been put out of the way, does Abimelech succeed in 
taking the city. It is destroyed, not to be built again for some 
time.* 

This being once accomplished, it was an easy matter for him to 
become complete master of the citadel. It seems to have lain 
outside of the city. On learning that the city had surrendered, its 
inhabitants fled to the upper story of the temple of their ‘God of 
the Covenant.’ Without consideration for the holy place, to which 
he owed the basis on which his dominion rested, Abimelech set 
fire to the temple, and a thousand men and women met their death 
in the flames. 

The rising was now suppressed in Shechem itself, but it was 


' Thus alone can we understand how Ga‘al marched out even before Abimelech 
appeared (v. 33). 

* Zebul cannot have been surprised by Abimelech on the occasion of the 
pursuit of Ga‘al, since according to v. 32 f. it was Zebul himself that occasioned 
Abimelech’s mancuvre. (Against Wellh. Nachtr. 354.) He did not fall in 
battle against Abimelech, but perished at the hands of the populace. Hence in 
v, 42 simply DYN, without Zebul. 

* This is the explanation of vv. 42-45. (Against Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 357.), 

4 See 1 Kings xii. 
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not thereby put an end to: on the contrary, it spread further. 
Before the next city which Abimelech sought to chastise in a 
similar way, however, his rule reached its end. Thebez, a place 
distant several leagues from Shechem, which he attacked immedi- 
ately after the fall of Shechem, fell, indeed, like it into his hands, 
but here also the citadel stood out. Men and women fled thither. 
Abimelech adopted the plan which had succeeded in the case of 
Shechem, of taking the tower by fire. As he stood before the 
barricaded door, he was hit by a millstone which a woman flung 
on his head from above. He made his armour-bearer put him to 
death, that he might not be said to have died at the hand ofa 
woman. 


§ 37. Jephthah. Samson. 


The Manassite tribal kingdom of Gideon, and with it the first 
attempt at the establishment to kingly rule in Israel of which we 
have any knowledge, thus reached a sudden end. At least we do 
not know who the heir to the kingly power of Abimelech was, and 
it is to be presumed that Jotham, or whoever else may have sur- 
vived of the house of Gideon, did not step into his place. We 
should otherwise surely have had some account of it. But the 
fact is, the fate of Israel from the death of Abimelech to the days 
a 


of Eli and Samuel, is almost completely enveloped in darkness 
clear proof that the history of Israel from this time onwards breaks 
up once more into inglorious and inactive tribal life. 

Only two figures stand out with some distinctness in the hazy 
twilight that envelops the time following Gideon and Abimelech— 
viz. Jephthah and Samson. But neither of them comes so 
distinctly and fully into the light of history as to shed a clear and 
decided ray on his surroundings. This is specially true of 
Samson. 

The personality of Jephthah is, in our present records, clearly 
encompassed with legend. The narrator of the history has no 
certain knowledge of his origin and his fortunes. It is easy 


1 See Ju. xi. 1 f. He is represented as a son of Gilead: ¢f the late word 
ayy, Besides, it is remarkable that xi. 12-29 interrupts the connection, and with 
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enough, therefore, to understand how the figure of Jephthah has 
been relegated to the sphere of inventive legend, or even of 
absolute myth.2 The offering of his daughter made such a treat- 
ment of the story natural. But we find in Jephthah some traits 
that so clearly suit the character of his age, and what actually 
happened in it, that we must consider seriously before we reject 
them as unhistorical, simply because of the later literary dress in 
which they are clad. Such are his victory over Ammon who so 
often figures as the enemy of Israel; and, at an earlier stage, his 
compulsory flight, his wandering life in the steppe which reminds 
us of the freebooter’s life of David, and the way in which at the 
moment of danger he was summoned by his tribesmen as their only 
helper in distress. 

Even Jephthah’s affray with the tribe of Ephraim, which from 
envy at his success tried to pick a quarrel with him, has so much 
in it that is characteristic, and it is, especially by the Shibboleth 
incident (imitated in the ‘Sicilian Vespers’), so ensured against 
the suspicion of being an invention under the influence of a 
‘tendency,’ that even the exorbitant number of forty-two thousand 
Ephraimites, who are made to fall victims to the Shibboleth, is not 
sufficient to discredit it. Still less is any discredit thrown upon 
it by the parallel in the history of Gideon. If either of the 
episodes has a legendary origin, it is rather that of Gideon than 
that here recorded of Jephthah.® 

Least of all, however, should we be inclined to give up the 
claim of Jephthah’s strange vow and offering to historical character. 
The Persephone myth was, as far as our knowledge goes, quite un- 
known to Israel. Barbarous customs and rough manners are, on 


respect to its contents seems to be a compilation from the Pentateuch, that is 
rather irrelevant. Moreover, xii. 1-6 is not in its right place: ¢f. xi. 34,39. xii. 7 
makes a fresh beginning (ri); see above, p. 12 ff. Jephthah’s home in xi. 34 is 
also remarkable as compared with xi. 3. Cf. in general, Wellh. Bl.4 194 f, ; 
Kuen. § xix. 6; Budde, RiSa, 125 ff. There is also, m the last-mentioned work, 
an attempt to restore the original setting of xi, 1 ff. 

1 So Wellh. loc. cit.; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 356. 

2 So Goldziher, Der Mythos bei den Hebriiern, 118 ff. 

3 See also above, p. 81 f. 
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the other hand, quite natural to the time of Jephthah, especially in 
a rude chieftain of the steppes, although even he was not lacking 
in feeling and sense of duty. 

Hence, although Jephthah’s origin and personality are obscure, 
and the exact occasion and course of his war with Ammon un- 
known, and even the time of his appearance only to be inferred 
with a certain amount of probability from his place in our Book of 
Judges,” yet we know the following facts about him. Summoned 
from the steppe by Gilead, and elected leader, he defeated the 
Ammonites, wreaked bloody vengeance on Ephraim for its conten- 
tiousness by a cleverly devised stratagem, and finally, returning 
home victorious, plunged himself and his only child in distress 
and ruin through a rash vow which he had made. ‘The rough 
warrior rent his garments and kept his word.” A feast, yearly 
celebrated by the maidens of Gilead, reminded Israel in after 
ages of Jephthah’s glory and misfortune. 

The second figure of this age, that of Samson, is of a consider- 
ably different type. If in Jephthah we are confronted with a 
historical phenomenon having a background of legend, in the case 
of Samson, on the other hand, the story moves uncertainly amid 
myth and legend and history. It belongs to none of them wholly ; 
each claims a share in it. 

The purely mythical interpretation of Samson (Heb. Shimshon), 
has been specially dealt with by Steinthal, and more recently by 
Wietzke.* It cannot be denied that such an interpretation is 
suggested by Samson’s name, as well as that of his mistress Delilah.* 
Moreover, the hero’s long hair, as the source of his strength, 
naturally reminds one of the rays of Helios. But many other 
points, that have been explained by similar references, are 

1 Of. Reuss, Gesch. d. AT.? 132; also Kuen. and Budde, loc. cit, On the 
attempt to give a new interpretation to the sacrifice, see the Commentaries, and 
Kénig, Hauptprobl. 74; Kohler, ii. 1, 100. 

2 With which the relatively later occupation of Gilead by Israel agrees. 

3 Zeitschr. f. Volkerpsych. ii. 129 ff. ; Wietzke, Der bibl. Simson, 1888. [Cf. 
now also G. A. Smith, Historical Geography, p. 220 ff., and especially, Doorninck, 


de Simsonsagen, in J’. Tijdschr. 1894, 14 ff.]. 
4 Shimshén=Sun-man ; Delilah, connected with bib, night. 
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explicable much more naturally and simply as local legend, and 
even as naive popular tale. 

At the same time, we must take into account the fact that the 
story of Samson, viewed from a literary point of view, dates from 
a relatively early age,? even if it is not, as Budde in particular 
thinks he can prove,® to be attributed to the Jahvist of the Penta- 
teuch ; and also that it is capable of a quite satisfactory historical 
explanation at the place assigned it by the redactor of the Stories 
of the Judges. It is intrinsically improbable that the whole tribe 
of Dan was involved in the expedition to Laish,t and there are 
traces elsewhere of the gradual growth in strength of the Philis- 
tines, who had immigrated into the maritime districts. If this is 
so, collisions with the nearest tribes of Israel in the time immedi- 
ately preceding Saul, are in themselves quite probable, and there is 
no ground for regarding Samson as simply the shadow of Saul cast 
back into the time of the Judges.® 

Further than this we can hardly venture to go. To a popular 
hero of the tribe of Dan, belonging to the time of the first collisions 
between Israel and the Philistines, concerning whom there cir- 
culated among the people many a tale of valour, there gradually 
became attached a motley mushroom-growth of legend concerning 
ruse and wrong of every kind, such as were or were said to have 
been perpetrated here and there on the Philistines. In time, a 
native religious and foreign mythological element were mingled 
with this. The hero was brought into connection with a solar 
myth that had been introduced from abroad, but was little 
understood. It seems to have even given him his name. As 
a counterpoise, he was credited with the characteristics of the 
national Israelitish Nazirite. 

1 See espec. Wellh. B/.4196 f. There is no trace in the text of twelve labours, 
corresponding to those of Hercules (Ewald, Gesch. Isr.° ii. 559; [Engl. trans. 
ii, 396]). For the rest cf. also Baethgen, Studien z. sem. Religionsgesch. 161 ff. 

* xiv. 4b is a later addition, On xv. 20, xvi. 31b, see above, p. 11 and p. 3, 
note 2. On chap. xiv. cf. Stade, 7A W. iv. 250 ff. 


* Sce RiSa, 132, and above, p. 16 ff. I regard chap. xiii. in particular as a 
later imitation of J. 


4 See above, p. 71 f. ° Wellh. 197. Gf. also below, p. 104. 
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§ 38. Civilisation and Religion in this Age. 


Through the entrance into the land of Canaan and the con- 
sequent transition to agriculture and settled life, Israel’s whole 
mode of living naturally underwent a transformation. Dwelling 
in villages and towns took the place of roaming over the boundless 
desert. Hut and house more and more took the place of tent. 
The wandering cattle-owner became a peasant and farmer. Ancient 
Israel was a genuine peasant people. It produced corn, wine, oil 
and figs, and from its herds, milk and fiesh. Whatever of these 
Israel produced in greater abundance than its own wants demanded, 
found ready purchasers in the Pheenician dealers that were to be 
met everywhere throughout the land. These offered in exchange 
the products of Tyrian and Sidonian industry, as well as foreign 
produce imported from all directions.* 

The change in mode of life and occupation, moreover, did not 
leave the hereditary popular organisation quite intact. To begin 
with, the admission of Canaanite, or, speaking generally, foreign 
elements into the community of Israel, which was becoming in- 
creasingly common, would necessarily in the course of time break 
down the old tribal polity. There were soon individual persons 
and family groups in abundance, that belonged to none of the old 
Israelite tribes. But still more did living in villages and towns, 
and clinging to the soil, demand new forms. So, ere long, there 
existed alongside of the old nomadic patriarchal tribal organisa- 
tion, in which the tribal head ruled and directed his kinsmen, also 
an oligarchic organisation, in which a number of noble families or 
their representatives, directed the affairs of the community. The 
latter organisation seems to have, more and more, supplanted the 
former. We find the former expressly mentioned only in case of 

1 [On this subject cf. now also the corresponding sections, in the works of 


Nowack and Benzinger on Archeology, and in Smend’s A.Tliche Religions- 


geschichte. | 

2 On this see above, p. 62, note 1, and the interesting examples of Phcenician- 
Canaanitish industry, difficult indeed to fix chronologically, given in Perrot et 
Chipiez, Hist. de Art, iii. chap. x. Besides, on art and industry amongst the 
Pheenicians, Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. i, 238 f. 
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urgency, when an individual tribal head set himself up as chief 
or Judge! over a tribe, or group of tribes, as a rule only to retire 
again forthwith from his higher dignity after performing his task. 
This shows, no doubt, that the ancient order was passing away. 
Already, in the time under consideration, the new order of things 
that was destined to bear within it the germ of a complete trans- 
formation of the organisation of ancient Israel, had fairly estab- 
lished itself. Especially in towns, but no doubt also in whole 
districts, there ruled in place of a single sheikh, a number of men, 
the nobility of the tribe or district. It is these that are referred 
to as ‘men’ (beGlim),? and we have a kind of selection from these 
ruling families, in the elders of a district or town (zegénim), who 
were in turn represented by a city magistrate, or several such (sar 
ha-ir)2 Such was the condition of things in Shechem, in Succoth 
and Penuel, and in Gilead.4 The Phcenician® and Philistine cities, 
and still better, the story of Jerubbaal and Abimelech, show that 
this form of organisation really constituted only the transition to 
‘Tyranny’ and monarchy, possibly also temporarily to a regular 
oligarchy. 

Living close together, and often enough associating in a 
peaceable way with the former possessors of the land, could not 
fail to exert its influence also on Israel’s moral and intellectual 
life. Israel entered on the inheritance of a much richer and more 
advanced civilisation than that which it had itself as yet com- 
manded. ‘The industrial art and the discoveries of Phcenicia, still 
more perhaps the art and civilisation of the Euphrates and Egypt 
that Phoenicia had borrowed, were, through the active trade 
relations subsisting, soon the property of Israel. Its horizon was 


* Qasin or Shéfet. How far the latter is an ancient name is discussed above, 
p. 65 f. (cf. also p. 3 f. and 13); for the former see Ju. xi. 6. 

2 Ju. ix. 2, 18, 23 f., 26, 47f. Cf. the word marina occurring in Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

° =Mayor and Alderman. Ju. viii. 14; ix. 30. 

4 See, in addition to the places just mentioned, Ju. xi. 5 ff. 

5 See also Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Phin. 237 f. 

° On the various things borrowed by Phoenicia from Babylonia and Egypt 
(glass, purple, etc.), see Pietschm. doc. cit. 239 ff. 
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widened; knowledge and interests, but with them also needs and 
enjoyments, that had up to this time remained unknown to this 
rough desert people, were made accessible to them. Even though 
Israel protested against certain abuses, and looked with contempt 
on the voluptuousness and wickedness of the Canaanite cities 1— 
still, in the main, those who conquered with the sword may, as 
has so often happened, soon enough have lain at the feet of the 
vanquished, in the moral and intellectual sphere. 

Alongside, however, of a slowly advancing refinement of life and 
custom, the rude, unpolished manners befitting the iron age, 
remained still, in general, characteristic of Israel. War and feud 
occupied most of the time. Predatory excursions, marauding 
expeditions, even when they fell on the unsuspecting and the 
innocent and at times injured fellow-countrymen, hardly met with 
serious censure.? Crafty injury of the enemy was hardly felt to 
be blameworthy.* Rape in one’s own land was considered in 
special cases an act of lawful self-defence* Only open treachery 
and gross violation of the usages of hospitality and recognised 
custom, were strongly detested.® In general, the right of the 
strongest prevailed, and notions of law were based on the custom 
of blood-revenge. In the case of an enemy, even assassination was 
lawful: in the case of Ehud and Jael it is highly extolled. Men did 
not shrink even from human sacrifice, to honour a vow once made. 

The discovery of the art of writing is, beyond doubt, the most 
important triumph of civilisation. When and in what form this 
art reached Israel, we cannot say. If, as I believe, Moses was a 
historical personage and had been in Egypt, he would most likely 
have adopted the Egyptian mode of writing. But we know at the 
same time that there was early used in Palestine a new way of 
writing®—the alphabetic, or, strictly speaking, consonantal script, in 


1 Gf. Gen. xviii. ; Gen. xv. 16; ix. 22 ff. ; Ju. xix. ff 

2 Ju. xvii. f. See above, p. 70 ff. 3 Samson ; Jacob in Genesis. 

4 Ju. xxi. 13 ff. See above, p. 21 f. 

5 Gen. xxxiv. ; Ju. xix. ff.; Ju. ix. 7 ff, etc. 

6 The oldest monument is still the stone of Mesha. It proves, however, long 
previous practice in the use of a script. 
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which the phonetic principle, already known to the Egyptians, 
though not carried out by them, was recognised in its immeasurable 
importance. This script originated as a consonantal script in 
Semitic soil, and was thence adopted by the Greco-Roman 
civilised world—with results incalculably great for it and for our 
civilisation. We are told that Jerubbaal-Gideon had written 
down for him by a young man! of Succoth, casually picked up, the 
seventy-seven names of the aldermen and council of the town. If 
the statement is credible, this fact alone shows such a general 
spread of the art of writing as was possible only by the help of 
the extraordinary simplification produced in that art, in its older 
form so complicated, by writing the consonants alone. If this 
new way of writing is not, as most have hitherto been inclined to 
believe, to be regarded as having been invented in Syria,” but as 
ointing back to the oldest Arabia,® it will still remain more 
Pp g 
probable that it was thence introduced by the Canaanites,* and 
transmitted by them-to the Israelites, than that the reverse process 
is to be assumed. 

The consequence of the introduction of the new script was the 
beginning of real literature. Now, the first heroic lays® and the 
oldest laws referred to Moses,° perhaps also, even several hero 
stories, such as those of Jerubbaal and Abimelech, were reduced to 
writing—promising beginning of a rich literature that has outlived 
the centuries. 

1 It is hardly a ‘boy’ that is meant: v. WIND IY3, Ju. viii. 14. On the other 
hand, nothing is to be concluded, as to the character of the script at all events, 
from the name Kiriath Sepher in Ju. i. 

> So still Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 237. See, however, Wellh. Bl.4 631; at 
least in so far as concerns invention by the Pheenicians. On derivation from 
Egypt, v. Lagarde, Symmicta, i. 111 ff. 

° VY, Ed. Glaser, Skizze der Geogr. u. Gesch. des dltest. Arab. 1889; and 
Pretorius thereon, in the Litt. Centr.-Bl. 1889, col. 1540. 

4 When this must have happened, can to a certain extent be determined from 
the Amarna Tablets, since in them the Babylonian cuneiform script is still in 
use. It merits special notice that even Hebrew-Canaanitish expressions that are 
interspersed as explanatory glosses, are likewise given not in Canaanite, but in 
Babylonian script. V. Zimmern and Winckler, in Z. f. Assyr. vi. 154 ff., 145. 


5 At all events, Ju. v. ; perhaps Gen. xlix. and others. 
6 Especially Ex. xx ff. (Decalogue and Book of the Covenant). 
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The question of greatest importance, however, for us at present 
is whether Israel, the conqueror of Canaan, became the conquered, 
also in respect of its religious! life and thought. We must answer 
the question in the affirmative and in the negative at the same 
time. 

So far as we can see, Israel held fast to the God brought them 
by Moses. The song of Deborah is an enthusiastic hymn to 
Yahvé as the God in whose name, and for whose people and cause, 
the tribes of Israel had gone to war, and who had therefore helped 
his hosts to victory.2. Jerubbaal-Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, are 
worshippers of Yahvé; the Danites find on Mount Ephraim. a 
sanctuary of Yahvé, and transplant it as that of their own God to 
Laish. Even in the half-Canaanitish Shechem, at least the Israelites 
living there, were worshippers of Yahvé.2 We find in really old 
accounts no single case of a formal defection on any considerable 
scale to alien gods, or of an express disavowal of Yahvé.4 

The more recent strata, indeed, of the book under consideration, 
especially the redactors, Ri and R, working under the influence of 
Deuteronomy, tell of an oft-repeated general apostasy of Israel in 
favour of the Canaanite deities.° But it is noteworthy that the 
statements are confined exclusively to these late narrators. 
Accordingly there are remarkably few concrete facts adduced in 
support of them. The idea is therefore suggested that these 
Deuteronomistic statements represent the way in which the spirit 
of the later times estimated certain phenomena actually existent 
in the age of the Judges, which did not, indeed, signify a formal 
defection from Yahvé, but yet certainly in no way corresponded to 
the ideal of pure Yahvé-worship. 


1 (Cf. La relig. des Hébr. a Vépoque des Juges, in the Rev. de Histoire Rel. 
1893, 1 ff.] 

2 V. especially Baethgen, Beitrdge, 204 f. > Cf. the name Gaal ben Jobaal. 

4 In the passage, Ju. v. 8, cited by Baethgen, Beitr. 186 f., the text and 
translation are too uncertain for us to found any argument on it. From the 
single name, Shamgar ben ‘Anat, we cannot at any rate draw any more general 
conclusions. 

5 Ju. ii. 11 ff. ; iii. 5 £. ; x. 6 ff. ; viii. 33 (v. above, p. 3, notes 2and 3). Cf. 
Beri leteay tase zaxvinl Onin 5 ex xX.) 2O cls) XXII 7s 
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So far as we can form an idea of the worship really characteristic 
of the age, it was of the kind described above. Yahvé was Israel’s 
God—at least the leading men appear to have adhered to his 
worship—and we may assume the same of the people in general. 
Yet close contact with the Canaanites could not fail to have its 
influence also in this sphere. The chief god of the Canaanites was 
Ba‘al, the ‘lord’ of the land, of the people, of the individual 
district and township;! the chief female deity was ‘Ashtart. In 
addition to these there existed a number of inferior gods, such as 
Dagon, ‘Anat, Resheph,? and others. It is very noteworthy iadeed 
that we find no mention in any old source of a formal desertion of 
Israel on a large scale to these gods, and even allusions to them in 
Israelitish names occur only very exceptionally. On the other 
hand, the fact that allusions to Baal do play a part in the proper 
names and the worship of Israel, sheds all the clearer light on the 
religious conditions of the age under consideration.t The later 
historical treatment of this period indeed recognised in this latter 
circumstance a formal apostasy to Baal, and therefore either 
removed such names or explained them away.® If this was a 
mistake—at all events the practice in question implied a friendly, 
neighbourly approach to the Canaanite worship. The name 
Jdbaal® is typical of the whole relation. People worshipped 
Yahvé—he was certainly the God of Israel—but they did not see 
so great a distinction between him and the chief god of their 
neighbours, till now the god of the land in which they dwelt, that 
they could not in the main identify them and call Yahvé Israel’s 
Baal. Israel thus did not get beyond the limits of henotheism; 


1 Y. the article, ‘Baal,’ by Ed. Meyer in Roscher’s Worterbuch der griech.-rém. 

Mythologie, col. 2867 ff. 
’ 2 On this, as also on this whole subject, v. the instructive section in Pietsch- 

mann, Gesch. d. Phon., p. 152 ff. 

> So ‘Anat. Names like Gad and Asher, if they are to be explained in this 
way, belong to an earlier period. 

4 Of. Jerubbaal, Jobaal, Baalberith : later Meribaal (Mephibosheth) and Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth) ; also Baaljada‘ (1 Chr. xiv. 7; 2 Sam. v. 17). 

5 VY. the passages from Judges cited above, p. 97, note 4. Further, Dillmann in 
Sttz.-Ber. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 1881 (Ba‘al with fem. article). 

6 [Yet cf. the remark on p. 87, note 1, end.] 
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but it accomplished a union between Yahvé and Baal that brought 
it to the boundary of Nature-religion. 

The consequences could not fail to appear! The Canaanites 
had long worshipped their gods on eminences (baméth), which as 
being places nearer the deity were considered holy. Israel, having 
come into possession of the land, and soon learned to bring its Yahvé 
into connection with the Canaanite Baal, did not shrink from also 
becoming heir to these holy places, Bethel, Beersheba, Shechem, 
Hebron, Gilgal, Penuel, Ramah, Mizpeh, and many other places 
became soon just as holy for Israel as they had once been for the 
Canaanites. To a number of them the patriarch legends became 
attached, a clear proof that already at an early date these legends 
had found acceptance in Israel, and been quite appropriated to 
the service of Yahvé-worship. Sacred trees, to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the high-place or in the open field, standing 
alone, or in groups, were added ;? and in particular the Canaanite 
high-places were frequently associated with the so-called Maccebas, 
originally, large exposed stones, which were ‘ erected ’—2.¢. set with 
the pointed end upwards—and honoured as seats of the deity with 
oil, and blood of sacrifice. Later, they appear to have been 
artificially wrought pillars, that probably stood in the proximity 
of an altar. Beside the Macceba stands often also the Ashéra, 
originally perhaps the simple trunk of a tree or a pole (as symbol 
of ‘Ashtart the goddess of fruitfulness) fixed in the earth in her 
honour beside her altar. All these parts of the old Canaanite 


1 V. on this Pietschmann, loc. cit. ; Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 466 ff. ; Baethgen, 
Beitr. 213 ff. ; Baudissin, Studien, ii. p. 148 ff. 

2 Such a tree, the ‘terebinth of the oracle,’ stood e,g. at Shechem, Gen. xii. 
6; Ju. ix. 6, 37; Gen. xxxv. 4; Josh. xxiv. 26; Deut. xi. 30. Cf Ju. iv. 5. 
On sacred trees in general cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 184 ff. 

3 VY. Corp. Inscr. Sem. i. 42, 44, 46, 57, 58, 59, 60; Gen, xxviii, 18, 22; xxxi. 
13; xxxiii. 20 (read N¥) xxxv. 14, 20; xlv. 51 f. ; Hos. iii. 4. Cf Stade, 459 
(there also an illustration). Baethg. 215 ff. ; Pietschm. 212. 

4 VY, the inscription of Ma‘sib, and Hoffmann, Phdn. Inschr. 26; perhaps 
also Corp. Inscr. Sem. i. 13 (of. Stade, ZA W. i. 344); Ex, xxxiv. 13; Ju. 
iii. 7; vi. 35 ff. (Ri). Further, in the Amarna tablets, ¢f/ Winckler, Sitz.- 
Ber. d. Berl. Akad. 1888, 583 ff., 1341 ff., esp. 1857 and Z. f. Agypt. 1889, 42 ff. 
(No. 114[115]: abd[u] as-ra-tum= MWN-TIY). On the question whether Ashera 
was a deity (Ju. iii. 7), of. Stade, ZAW. i. 345 (iii. 1 ff. 5 iv. 291 ff.) ; 
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worship were taken over by Israel with the exception of the last 
mentioned! But here also Israel preserved its independence. 
The worship at the baméth and Massebas was from the very 
beginning regarded as offered to Yahvé.2 Even when the out- 
ward forms employed were closely allied to those of the Canaanite 
cultus—for along with the places, important usages were also 
adopted by Israel—even when an effort was made to identify 
Yahvé and Baal as much as possible, it was still Yahvé that Israel 
worshipped. The great mass of the people would not allow them- 
selves to be robbed of him. 

A number of examples of the mode of worship of this time 
have been supplied us, and they confirm the general picture just 
given. In Shechem Israelites and Canaanites had entered into 
a treaty to dwell together in peace. When a certain Ba‘al-berith 
(lord of the covenant) is found to have been an object of worship 
there at that time, we are justified in conjecturing that he was the 
guardian and protector of the treaty.2 Whether this god was 
Yahvé or the Phenician Baal is not said. Nor is this un- 
intentional; for in fact he represented both. By the Canaanite 
half of Shechem he would be regarded as their Baal; with the 
Israelites he was indeed called Baal, but was in fact Yahvé. This 
involved no conscious renunciation of Yahvé. 

Jerubbaal, although he bore the name of that other god, was a 
faithful worshipper of Yahvé. For Yahvé he drew the sword, 
and to Yahvé he erected a sanctuary in his native city of Ophrah. 
But the Canaanitish custom of erecting in the sanctuary images of 
the deity artificially wrought and covered with precious metal, 
exerted a powerful influence over him. He could not resist it, 


Schrader, 7. f. Assyr. iii. 363 ff. ; also Acad. 1889, No. 919 (Cheyne), 917 f. 
(Sayce). See what is probably a representation of one in Stade, 461; perhaps 
also on the stele from Lilybeum, Corp. Inser. Sem. i. Pl. xxix. 138 (otherwise 
Meyer, Art. Baal). Cf. besides Pietschm. 213. 

1 At least we learn nothing of them in older times. If they were connected 
with phallus-worship (Baethgen, 219 ; Collins, Proc. Soc. B. Arch. 1889, 291 ff.), 
this would be explained. 

* Even Moses erected such Massebas (Ex. xxiv. 4), naturally to Yahvé. 

3 Ju. chap. ix., and on it above, p. 83. 
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and departed from the custom hitherto prevailing in Israel, of 
worshipping the deity without image. The later editor of his 
history is fully aware, and rightly, that a dangerous innovation was 
thus introduced into Israel. What Jerubbaal did, although it 
was not apostasy from Yahvé, was still apostasy from the image- 
less, spiritual worship of Yahvé.! 

When a man like Jerubbaal found nothing to object to in 
this, we need not wonder that the custom approved by him 
naturalised itself here and there amongst the people. The 
Danites on their expedition to Laish found by the way in Mount 
Ephraim, a sanctuary of Yahvé quite like that of Jerubbaal. 
The deity worshipped at it was Yahvé.2 His priest was at first the 
son of the owner of the sanctuary, but soon a travelling Levite, 
who was passing by, was appointed a welcome substitute for the 
ordinary lay priest. The object of the Yahvé-worship consisted 
of Hphod and Terdéphim—an image of Yahvé of the same kind as 
that at Ophrah, and an image probably representing the dead 
ancestor of the family. That he may leave us in no doubt as to 
the character of these images, the editor appends untiringly 
the explanatory words, that they were graven and molten images 
(pesel u-nasseka)—that is to say, there were now images in place of 
the imageless worship.? But even he knows that they were not 
images of Baal or ‘Ashtart, but emblems belonging to the worship of 
Yahvé. Carried off by the Danites along with the priest, these 
images were transferred to Dan, and were the origin of a long 
celebrated Yahvé sanctuary, the Levitical priests of which traced 
themselves back to Moses.‘ 

Beside all this, we find at Shiloh, at the transition from the 
time of the Judges to that of the Monarchy, a sanctuary® with the 
ancient Yahvé-ark, and a Levitical® priesthood reaching back to 

1 See above, p. 82. 

2 Of. Ju. xvii. 13; xviii. 6 in N ; just so in N?. 


’ See above, p. 19, note 7. See further on Ephod and Teraphim below, 
3. 4 Ju. xviii. 30. 

See a (later) representation of a temple of this kind in Pietschm. 200. 

6 See 1 Sam. ii. 27 ff., as well as the incident narrated above, and below, p. 107, 
note I. 
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the time of Moses. In it there is no trace of image, but simply 
the ark. Shiloh appears to have retained the traditions of the 
age of Moses in their greatest purity. If it formed already in the 
time of the Judges the nucleus of a Yahvé-worship, without 
image! and less affected by Canaanitish elements, this would 
explain whence Samuel got the impulse to his later efforts towards 
this end. 


1 For proof that imageless worship was not without examples in Pheenicia, 
cf. Pietschm. 204 (Herakles in Gades). 


CHAPTER: II; 
SAMUEL AND SAUL. 


§ 39. The Philistine Domination. Samuel. 


Some time after the fall of Abimelech—it may have been between 
the second third, and the middle, of the eleventh century B.c.— 
Israel fell into new distress. The menace was not, as so often 
_ before, from the predatory nomadic tribes of the desert, but from 
a maritime people, the warlike Philistines. The latter had some 
time previously! occupied not only the Mediterranean coast, but 
also the fruitful plain lying farther inland, to the west of the 
mountain district of Israel—the plain of Sharon west of Ephraim, 
and the Shephelah west of Judah. They were protected by a line 
of fortified cities from the onward pressure of the Israelites, and 
we may suppose that the two peoples lived on for a long time in 
peace. The Philistines rejoiced in the possession of their fruitful 
plain by the sea, while the adjoining Israelite tribes of Judah, 
Dan, and Ephraim were satistied with the mountain districts and 
their modest harvests. At last, however, Dan was seized with a 
desire to extend itself, and this longing, doomed to disappointment, 
cost a part of the tribe the loss of its old home.* 

It may have been due to the superiority of which the tribes 
of Joseph were conscious, thanks to the closer union they had 
attained under Jerubbaal and Abimelech, that in Israel people 
refused to be content any longer with their meagre lot. After 


1 When this happened we cannot say. Cf. the conjecture above, p. 62, note 6. 


2 See above, p. 70 ff. 
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the misfortune that befell Dan, a fresh effort to press forward into 
the plain in the west seems to have been made by Ephraim, pro- 
bably also by Judah! Thus there arose between the two parties 
a struggle that lasted years and even decades. It was carried on 
with varying success: neither of the opponents was able to gain 
decided supremacy over the other. It is to this time that the 
popular stories and legends, with which the Book of Judges magni- 
fies the name of Samson, point. These afford us to a certain extent 
an insight into the conditions that then prevailed.? It was a time 
of long-continued skirmishing here and there; not continuous 
organised military expeditions, but rather sudden blows, inflicted 
on the enemy whenever occasion offered. There may also have 
been regularly planned campaigns and real battles, but they led 
to no decisive issue; the aimless skirmishing and manceuvring 
continued as before. 

At last the Philistines succeeded in dealing a decisive blow, 
and with this event the whole struggle comes at last more clearly 
into the light of history. By the victory of the Philistines the 
struggle became the occasion of Israel’s recovering its strength, 
through the establishment of a monarchy in the person of Saul. 
From the plain of Sharon the Philistines undertook an important 
advance towards the north. If they could only win the chain of 
hills that lay between the maritime plain and the plain of Jezreel, 
they could gain access to the latter and also to Mount Ephraim. 
The tribes of Israel that were most closely concerned, seem in the 
moment of danger to have combined and called out a considerable 
army; but it appears to have been wanting in unity of command, 
if it did not lack proper coherence altogether. 

The Philistines encamped at Aphek, at the north end of the 
plain of Sharon, towards the hills; while Israel occupied a strong 
position not far distant, at Eben ha-‘ezer, probably in the mountains. 

* It is also possible, however, that the Philistines themselves, encouraged by 
the success they had achieved in the case of Dan, made a further attack on Israel. 
So Wellh. Abriss. 19 f. [Eng. Trans.? p. 39 f.]; Cornill, Zntsteh. d. V. Isr. 28. 


Still, the example of Dan suggests rather the other view. 
2 See above, p. 92. 
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Twice did they meet in battle The first shock resulted unfavour- 
ably to Israel: four thousand slain covered the field of battle, and 
Israel had to withdraw hastily to its strong camp in the moun- 
tains. With a view to giving a decisive blow they brought the 
ark from Shiloh. They were sure victory could not fail if Yahvé 
was in the midst of His host. But this hope proved vain. Israel’s 
army sustained a worse defeat the second time than the first, and 
thirty thousand warriors met their death at the hand of the enemy. 
The rest were thrown into confusion and fled in wild disorder, 
“every man to his tent.’ The ark of Yahvé, the sacred palladium 
of Israel, was captured by the enemy, and its bearers, the priests 
Hophni and Phinehas, were slain. Israel’s army and shrine were 
lost to the enemy, and with them country, honour, and freedom. 
The way was now open northwards and westwards, to the fruitful 
plain of Jezreel, and to Mount Ephraim; and the Philistines, using 

their advantage, pressed onwards. The temple of Shiloh in Mount 

Ephraim was destroyed,? and apparently the whole land occupied. 

Henceforth a Philistine governor? resided at Gibeah, considerably 

farther south than Shiloh. He would certainly not be the only 

such officer. In short, what had never yet occurred, in spite of 
the many calamities of later times, now came to pass: Israel 
became in its own land the vassal of a foreign despot. Even its 
very arms are said to have been taken away, and the smiths carried 
off from the land.‘ 

Intelligent men in Israel would have little difficulty in seeing 
what the cause of this disaster was. It could not have occurred 
if all the tribes and clans that acknowledged themselves to be 


1 See 1 Sam. iv., and the discussion of the sources above, p. 31 ff., 34. 

2 This is not, indeed, specially related, but it is presupposed. A longer. 
account of the advance of the Philistines seems to have dropped out. See Wellh. 
Bi.* 210. : 

31 Sam. xiii. 3 (cf, x. 5). Perhaps, however, we are to understand 1°¥) as a 
pillar of victory. (Corp. Inscr. Sem. i. 123, 194 f., 380, etc.) 

4 This is stated in 1 Sam. xiii. 19 ff. Yet the repeated mention of the army; 
of Israel in the intervening chapters is enough to suggest reasonable doubts with 
regard to this passage. Klosterm. ad /oc. attempts to remove the difficulty by 
amending the text. 
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sons of Israel, had set themselves in a body against the danger. 
Nay, had there only prevailed as much union as Jerubbaal and 
Abimelech for a time produced, and had the proper man stood at 
their head, the misfortune could hardly have become so great and 
far-reaching as it was. It is significant that our account has not 
preserved the name of any leader. The army can hardly have been 
united in the hands of one man, for had it been, there would be 
something unintelligible, even after a severe defeat, about the wild 
precipitate flight, the sudden disorganisation, and the unconditional 
surrender, without another stroke, of the whole hill country, easily 
defensible as it was. 

The memory of what Deborah and Gideon had done was 
enough to indicate the course to be pursued, and it did so now. 
Israel needed to be united and led by one man. But this unifica- 
tion would not suffice if achieved in only one or two of its chief 
tribes—these were no longer adequate to meet the distress of the 
hour: it must include the whole people. Nor was it enough that 
provision should be made for this hour of danger, it must be per- 
manent. The people must feel themselves once more to be a 
nation, and determine to remain a nation. They must intrust 
themselves to a king who would call out his army and lead it to 
battle. It. was only in a monarchy, which should comprise all 
the people really belonging to Israel, that deliverance lay. In- 
telligent men, indeed, might have recognised this long ago. But 
the question was whether the nation would prove to have sufficient 
strength and union in action. for such a step, and would at the 
same time succeed in finding the right man to carry it through. 

It succeeded in both these respects, but not at once. We do 
not know how long the disgrace of bondage lasted; at all events, 
fora long time. It was an aged seer, Samuel, that pointed out 
the way of escape. 


He had come in his early youth to Shiloh, the temple of which 
‘ If the accounts in 1 Sam, i. ff. and chap. iv. represent the real relations of 


events as to time, the Philistine domination must have lasted at any rate about 
sixty years. 
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was still standing. This was not very long before the battle of 
Aphek [still it must have been from ten to twenty years before it}. 
Samuel was admitted by Eli, the priest} of the ark at Shiloh, as 
temple servant, and was introduced into the priesthood,? although 
he was of the tribe of Ephraim by birth? After the disastrous 
day of Aphek and the destruction of the sanctuary at Shiloh, we 
lose sight of him along with the rest of Israel. It is not till he 
is an old man, towards the close of the period of oppression, that 
he appears once more. He seems to have betaken himself to his 
home at Ramah. Here he laboured as priest and seer. The two 
offices are not opposed, but rather most closely connected. For 
if as seer he stood in special communication with Yahvé, he would 
by this very fact be the appropriate man for priest. Moreover, 
there stood at Ramah a high-place, at which no sacrifice was per- 
formed without his presence. 

That Samuel’s activity was not connected with the ark of God 
where his labours had begun, is something of a mystery, yet not 
more so than the fate of the shrine itself. Lost in battle with 
the Philistines, it had wandered to the temple of Dagon.® When 
disaster came on them in many forms affecting both god and 
people, the Philistines recognised the avenging hand of Yahvé. 
They sent the ark of Yahvé solemnly back to Israel. But the 


1 Eli himself was a Levite : we need not determine whether he was considered 
an Aaronite. On this, see 7'hStW. iii. 295 ff. ; Baudissin, Priestert. 193 ff. 

2 On the age of 1 Sam. i.-iii., see above, p. 31 ff., 34f. The chapters are 
among the younger parts of SS. This does not, however, preclude the existence 
of a historical kernel in the narrative (against Wellh. B/.4 208). 

> On the text of 1 Sam. i. 1, see Wellh. TBS. and Driver, Notes, ad loc. 
Klosterm., on account of 1 Chron. vi. 7 ff., assumes that he was of Levitical 
descent ; so also Kéhler. This is hardly justified ; see Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ii.® 594 
{Eng. Trans.+ ii. 421]; Driv. 4. 

4 Ramah in Zuph (1 Sam. i. 1) is identical with the abode of Samuel in ix. 1 ff. 
(against Kohl. ii. 1, 95, 135; Klost. 27, and Budde, RiSa, 171). For Samuel 
does not seem in chap. ix. to have come from some other place, but to be staying 
at his own home (c/. vers. 12, 24). The abode of Samuel in chap. ix. (ver. 4) is 
in Zuph, as is the Ramah of i. 1. To distinguish two places is not practicable. 
The site of the Ramah of Samuel is indicated by Beit Rimd, not by er-Rdm, as 
we may see from the route of Saul’s journey in ix. 1 ff. (Wellh. 7'’BS. 70.) 

5 On the significance and origin of this Philistine deity, see Pietschmann, 
Gesch. d. Phin, 145. 
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whole people, as well as Samuel and Saul, held aloof from the 
famous shrine of their fathers. It remained in Kiriath-Jearim 
till the time of David, laid aside and half forgotten. Did its 
misfortune seem to have robbed it of its power, or had it been 
defiled by its stay with the enemy, that people hardly remembered 
it any longer? Or did they regard it as inseparably connected 
with the sanctuary of Shiloh, now lying in ruins, while perhaps 
the Philistines prevented the rebuilding of the latter, hoping thus 
to deprive Yahvé of His sanctuary and seat, and Israel of its 
strength ?_ I should be inclined to regard the latter explanation 
as the most probable. 

Samuel, however, although removed from the ark, perhaps by 
force, would doubtless not stand idly by during the long time of 
disgrace and bondage that ensued. If we find him in his old age 
a patriot, the distress of whose people has gone to his heart, and 
who cannot rest till he has found the right man, we are warranted 
in thinking of the man in his prime as in no way different. From 
Ramah, as a centre, he must certainly have exerted a far-reaching 
influence during that time of distress and shattered hopes. What 
was wanted was to arouse again Israel’s self-confidence and trust 
in God, which must have fallen very low. A work done in quiet 
was needed to awaken an idealism in the people, and to promote 
a purer worship of Yahvé in face of such a manifold blending with 
heathenish elements as was manifestly to be found in the age of 
the Judges, and as was made natural by the Philistine domination. 
Perhaps Samuel was guided by the traditions of Shiloh? An 
intimation of some activity of this kind is still to be found in 
1 Sam. vii., although it has certainly been preserved to us only 
in a tradition of very late date, and has therefore been modified 
in several points. The section in its present form is undoubtedly 
unhistorical,? for a thorough conquest of the Philistines by Samuel 

1 [Cf. however, now in this connection the interesting article of Kosters on 
the fate of the ark in 7’, Tijdschr. 1893, 361 ff. He supposes that the riddle is 


to be solved by the hypothesis that the ark was not recovered from the Philistines 
till the time of David.] ® See above, p. 101 f. 


> On the chapter cf. above, p. 24f. It belongs to Ri and D®. 
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is historically out of the question. By such a defeat the kingship 
of Saul, and the whole subsequent development of events, would 
be deprived of all foundation. But there appears to remain this 
basis of fact for the incidents here related, that Samuel held at 
Mizpah! a conference with the heads of clans of Israel. The 
question was, what could be done to escape the Philistine oppres- 
sion. The idea of the monarchy must have then suggested itself 
to Samuel and the elders of the people. At the same time, how- 
ever, Samuel, the priest and seer of Yahvé, who had passed his 
youth by the ark at Shiloh, must have seen the surest escape from 
the present distress in a return to Yahvé, and to a mode of divine 
worship less tainted by foreign elements than that practised in 
these latter days. There is no ground for attributing this idea in 
its simple form only to later authors. 

We obtain a similar view of Samuel’s position by considering 
his relation to the prophetic guilds. The narrative concerning 
Samuel that has reached us, quite recognised that he was not 
what a later age called nébi, ‘prophet.’ It designates him not 
a prophet, but a ‘seer, and calls attention to the fact that the 
latter is the old name, and the former the more recent name, for 
the same thing.2 It implies thereby that, with all their distinct- 
ness, there is yet a very close connection between the two. The 
prophets of later times were an outgrowth of just such seers as 
Samuel. The latter were the historical basis. But Samuel him- 
self stands in a close relation to the transition from the older to 
the newer form. Not only is this change of name connected with 
his person, but he seems also to have been closely connected, at 
least in their first beginnings, with the establishment of special 
prophetic guilds, of which we learn in later times. 

These societies appear to be the natural basis from which 
prophecy arose in Israel, vivified by the spirit of the religion of 
Yahvé, and guided by such men as Samuel, and afterwards Elijah. 


1 On Mizpah, see Kamphausen in StKr. 1889, 197, and Budde, RiSa, 185, as 
against Wellh. B/.4 203 ; Prol.? 268 [Eng. Trans. p. 256]. See also Renan, Hist. 
du p. Isr. i. 374 [Eng. Trans. p. 301 f.]. 2 Cf. 1 Sam. ix. 9. 
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Bands of ecstatic men, singing and dancing, carrying all before 
them in wild frenzy, rush like madmen through the land. They 
are religious fanatics, filled with holy ardour for their God; but 
it is certainly not only religious fanaticism that impels them; 
religion and patriotism are united. For Israel is Yahvé’s people, 
God, people, and land are inseparably bound together. The weight 
of the Philistine yoke that rests on Yahvé’s land and people has 
called forth these madmen, and in holy zeal for Yahvé and His 
cause, they roam over the land. We meet here in Israel with a 
character something like the Eastern dervish of to-day, who, in 
times of religious and political excitement, unfurls the banner of 
the prophet and preaches a holy war. Bands of wild, excited 
dervishes scoured the land, enlisting recruits everywhere for 
Yahvé and the liberation of His land, 

It is, to begin with, not credible that Samuel should have 
stood in no connection with these men. In fact, it would seem 
to be no accident that it was in his home of Ramah that they 
had their seat, and that it was just after Saul had his important 
interview with Samuel that they encountered him. There could 
not have been in Israel such a time of ferment as there actually 
was, nor could the Philistine yoke have been in the minds of the 
people a burden so oppressive and disgraceful as it was, without 
Samuel and the ecstatic national prophets appearing, and without 
Samuel’s effort to clear away the turbulent and boisterous element 
of their character, and enlist the movement in the service of the 
religion of Yahvé, 

It is decidedly incorrect to attempt to ascribe to Samuel a 
simply local importance. If he was the man who took counsel 
with the heads of the people at Mizpah regarding Israel’s weal 
and woe, and if he had relations, none the less important that they 
were kept in the background, with the ecstatic nebiim, then he was 
not an unknown seer, spoken of only in a corner of Benjamin, with 
no other importance in Israel. But even if he is not to be credited 


1 This description is drawn from 1 Sam. ix. (especially ver. 9), and x. 1 ff, in 
combination with 1 Sam. x. 10 ff. and kindred passages, ‘ 
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with any such importance, the monarchy established in the person 
of Saul was, at all events, a matter with which he was most closely 
connected. If, however, he was the man that gave Israel its king, 
his importance and influence extended beyond Ramah and its 
immediate neighbourhood. Whatever may have been the precise 
way in which the events came about, this at least is certain, that 
Samuel exerted an influence on the establishment of the monarchy, 
Hence he must, both before and after that event, have occupied a 
position the influence of which reached far beyond the walls of 
Ramah, It will fall to the history of Saul to set this in its proper 
light. 


§ 40. Saul. 


It was Samuel who discovered the right man to make king. 
This man was Saul, the son of Kish, the head of a Benjamite 
family, of Gibeah in Benjamin. 

The way in which Saul became king is enveloped in darkness, 
and will remain so. Only one thing is certain, namely, that 
Samuel had in some special way a hand in the matter. The 
attempt has been made to determine the part played by Samuel 
in regard to Saul and the monarchy, by following that one of our 
accounts which is manifestly the older, and simply setting the 
other aside, as offering a later view of the course of events.! 
According to this theory, Samuel, having at heart the distress of 
the people, accidentally meets with Saul and discerns in him the 
right man—the man he has long been seeking. Animating him 
with a sense of the people’s distress, Samuel sends him home, 
confident that he will recognise the right moment to act. Saul 
does as he is directed, and a cry for help from Jabesh in Gilead 
gives him the opportunity of setting himself at the head of the 
army. On this view everything else, not only the election of 
Saul, but also Samuel’s original attitude of reluctance towards the 
monarchy, must be held to rest on later invention.” 


1 The later account is SS; the older, S. On these, see above, pp, 23 ff., 26 ff. 
2 So especially Stade, 213, with Wellhausen and Kuenen. 
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I cannot accept this view without qualification. The repre- 
sentation just given may indeed substantially correspond to the 
actual facts of the case; but certain features of the additional 
narrative preserved in the younger source, appear likewise to be 
genuine and original. Among such I include especially the 
mention of negotiations about the monarchy, supposed to have 
taken place between Samuel and the elders of the people. An 
absolutely unhistorical feature has been found here by some, and 
especially in Samuel’s holding aloof at first from the proposal to 
found a monarchy. Such an idea, it is said, could originate only 
in later times, when there was no king, or when men were dis- 
gusted with the monarchy. 

But Samuel’s attitude is not in point of fact so surprising as it 
might at first sight appear. Doubts with regard to the monarchy 
might really arise very readily in the mind of a far-seeing patriot 
of those days. Monarchs and monarchic systems were indeed not 
unknown to Israel. ‘ All the nations round about, Egypt, Assyria, 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, the Canaanitish and Philistine cities, had 
long had kings. Even Israel had made their acquaintance in 
Gideon and Abimelech. Obvious as the outward advantages of a 
monarchy certainly were, people could not fail to notice also the 
disadvantage of such an innovation as Israel was striving after, for 
a community that had till now been constituted rather on a 
republican basis. Moreover, Israel’s most glorious memories were 
against the change. Moses had made Israel a nation and yet had 
not become king. Least of all could the experiences of the age of 
the Judges give any encouragement. These showed how, behind 

' SS is decidedly younger than 8, and is strongly permeated, especially in its 
conception and reproduction of the facts, by the ideas of the time of Hosea. But 
this source is not so young that it cannot have retained real reminiscences of the 
actual course of events. On the other hand, although S is older and, on the 
whole, more accurately informed, it is by no means a document contemporaneous 
with the events it describes (see above, p. 34). And this reservation applies 
especially to chap. ix., x. 1 ff. This is enough to show that it is not permissible 
simply to declare S historical (Cornill, ZKWL. 85, 116), and SS unhistorical. 
Our duty is rather to make a cautious use of both these documents, endeavouring 


to determine by internal evidence what the real facts probably were. 
2 Cf. 1 Sam. viii. 5. 
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such a monarchic constitution as ancient ‘Tyranny’ there ever 
stood the danger of violence and despotism. 

There is in fact nothing more conceivable than that Samuel, 
and probably many another along with him, at first expressed 
grave doubts before giving consent to the establishment of the 
kingly power.! If he resisted and overcame his scruples, he only 
did what many another in his position had already done. Even 
such naive joy over the monarchy as shines through the literary 
productions of the earlier period of the monarchy,? in no way 
conflicts with the existence of hesitancy for a time. But our 
sources themselves tell us that these scruples did not exist every- 
where, and especially not among the people and their leaders. 
And it is obvious that if the monarchy, once in existence, led 
Israel to an undreamed-of height, as it actually did under David 
and Solomon, it would easily win men’s hearts. 

The attitude of Samuel is thus described in our sources with 
substantial accuracy. It is a very different question, however, 
whether we are entitled to say the same of the election of Saul. 
I regard it as inadmissible. If Saul was chosen king by Samuel, 
and if, as I am inclined to suppose, the latter had selected Saul in 
full agreement with the elders of the people, there was no room 
left for an election, or rather a destination, by lot. Such a 
proceeding would, indeed, have been only an empty formality, on 
the supposition that the individual had been chosen. 

The first thing Saul did was to chastise the Ammonites. It 
came about in this way. Jabesh in Gilead, an Israelitish city east 
of the Jordan, insolently threatened by the Ammonite King 
Nahash, sent messengers across the Jordan imploring succour from 
the other tribes. The messengers came in due course—certainly 
not by accident*—to Gibeah. Saul was in the field, and the 
people of Gibeah had only their sympathy and regrets to offer 

1 Whether the objections were of a purely religious nature (‘ Yahvé is your 
king’) is indeed doubtful, as such an idea cannot be proved to exist, before the time 
of Hosea. But the very name Malk for a Pheenician deity made it plausible. 


2 Cf. Num. xxiii. 21; xxiv. 24; Dt. xxxiii. 4 f. 
% J Sam. x. 17 ff. 4 So Wellh. Bi.4 211; Stade, 212. 
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their countrymen across the Jordan; they lacked the courage to 
go to their aid. As Saul returned from the field, following his 
oxen, he heard what had happened. His decision was quickly 
come to. Seizing a pair of oxen, he slew them on the spot, and 
cut them up. Then he bade the messengers take the pieces of flesh 
and go through all Israel, summoning the people to the holy war 
with the threat: ‘Whosoever cometh not after Saul and Samuel,} 
so shall it be done unto his oxen.’ ” 

It was a bold impetuous act, and a startling word, that the 
messengers were able to publish in Israel. Nor did it fail to do 
its work. Saul had acted as a man and a hero, already encircled 
with the lustre of his destined crown. He was not to suffer for 
his chivalrous daring and his chivalrous trust in the tribes. His 
summons found an echo in people’s hearts; he succeeded in 
gathering an army; and Jabesh was relieved. Saul had now 
earned his crown by his own achievements. He was conducted 
by the people in triumph to Gilgal and there offered the throne.? 

Saul’s work was not over. Rather, the time had now fully 
come for him to act. The yoke of the Philistines still lay on 
Israel, and was felt to be a greater disgrace and oppression than 
anything Ammon had inflicted. Here then was Saul’s opportunity, 
‘what his hand should find” What Samuel had whispered to 
him, though enigmatical, was intelligible enough. A representa- 
tive® of the Philistine oppressors of Israel had his seat in Gibeah 
itself, Saul’s home and present residence. It was probably 
immediately after the return from Gilead that this man was slain 
by Jonathan, Saul’s son. The signal for the rising was thus given. 
As the army appears to have been already entirely, or for the most 


} The reference to Samuel is generally struck out asa gloss. I donot, however, - 
regard a reference to him as impossible. 

> Cf. 1 Sam. xi. ; and above, pp. 24, 29, 33f. The section is generally accepted 
as historical. 

3 On xi. 12-14 see above, p. 24, note 3. A passage of somewhat different form 
must have stood in S instead of what we now read. At least, WIM) in v. 14 does 
not agree with S (against Klost. 36), 41 Sam. x. 7. 

> For another possible interpretation see above, p. 105, note 3. ‘The Philistines 
heard of it,’ in xiii. 3, agrees very well with that explanation. 
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part disbanded, Saul collected again hastily what force he could !— 
six hundred men. They encamped at Gibeah; the Philistines, 
opposite to them, at Michmash. Here, at the ascent to Mount 
Ephraim, is the well-known pass that forms the southern key to 
the mountain district. It seemed as if Saul with his company 
would here be cut off from the rest of Israel. Hence it appeared 
an easy matter for the superior force of the Philistines to crush 
the little band. 

Michmash and Gibeah are separated by a ravine. Descending 
on both sides in rugged precipices, it seemed a natural and 
insurmountable barrier between the two camps. A Philistine 
picket was indeed stationed as watch on the brink of the gorge. 
But it felt it to be unnecessary to be on its guard. Who would 
climb the perpendicular cliff? Jonathan, however, with reckless 
daring succeeds, along with his armour-bearer, in climbing the 
cliff The unwatchful picket is surprised; Jonathan strikes down 
all who come in his way; while the attendant following behind 
gives the death-blow. The rest of the picket, imagining that the 
two foolhardy men are followed by a company, flee in terror and 
carry sudden panic into the camp. Consternation and wild 
disorder ensue.’ 

Saul’s watch on the Gibeah side observe the confusion in the 
Philistine camp and report it to Saul. When Saul gathers his 
men, Jonathan and his attendant are missing. It is clear at once 
what has happened, and what ought to be done. Saul seizes the 


1 Gf. 1 Sam. xiii. 1-6. We must not however conceal from ourselves that 
there is much here also that remains obscure. If Saul had some plan of action 
against the Philistines, why did he disband the army (xiii. 2)? Why did the 
Philistines come to Michmash if Saul was stationed there (xiii. 2)? Is the 
situation of xiii. 2 ff. (espec. v. 6, the fear of the Hebrews) conceivable, immediately 
after the victory over Ammon? and soon. It is thus a question whether much 
more of xiii. 1-6 is original than v. 3. (On the text see my trans. in Kautzsch.) 
In that case we should have to suppose that immediately after his return, Saul 
proceeded with his six hundred men against the Philistines, or that, to keep up 
appearances, he retained or summoned afresh these six hundred men and no more, 
out of the whole army. This latter is the view taken in the text. On xiii. 
7b-15a, see above, p. 30. 

2 On the locality see Furrer, in Schenkel’s BZ. iv. 216. 

3-1 Sam. xiv. 1-15. 
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opportunity to make a sudden swift attack. The Philistines flee 
in wild confusion. Such as had deserted to them now return to 
Israel, and such as had hidden in caves and caverns come out 
to share in the pursuit. During the pursuit, however, Jonathan, 
not knowing of the prohibition issued by his father, tastes some 
food, and almost falls a victim to the latter’s blind zeal. Indeed, it 
is only the intercession of the people that saves the life of the 
hero of the day. Possibly some one else was sacrificed as a victim 
to the superstitious fanaticism of the king.’ 

We do not know how great and lasting Saul’s success was; but 
we shall do well in any case not to suppose it to have been too 
great. There was no real victory won; the Philistines, seized by 
panic, apparently did not wait for an engagement to take place, 
and must thus have brought home in safety the principal part of 
their army. Yet a moral victory had been won for Saul and Israel ; 
and in point of fact, the territory of Benjamin, at all events, and 
probably Judah as well, was cleared of Philistines. The Philistine 
wars were not indeed at an end.? On the contrary they continued, 
as one writer? expressly declares, throughout Saul’s whole life. 
The feud may have been prosecuted with varying success until it 
finally cost Saul his throne and his life. 

The defectiveness of our traditional sources makes itself felt 
here painfully. Only once again before his removal by death 
from the scene of action, is Saul introduced to us as occupying 
himself with foreign affairs. Even this expedition is probably 


1 1Sam. xiv. 16-46. On chap. xiv. in general, see above, pp. 29f., 33f. Wellh. 
is wrong in removing xiv. 36-45. When we consider the spirit of the age (cf. 
2 Sam. xxi. 1 ff.) we shall not regard redemption by the offering of a human 
sacrifice, probably some prisoner of war, as inconceivable. See esp. Ewald, 
Gesch. Isr. iii. 51 [Eng. Trans.? iii. 36]. Yet, as the redemption of a human 
being through the substitution of something of less value is to be found in the 
oldest laws (Ex. xxxiv. 20, cf. xiii. 13; xxi. 8), the reference may very well be to 
an ox or a gift to the sanctuary. So Driver, Notes, p. 91, and most writers. 
Klostermann’s emendation of the text is quite unwarranted. 

2 On 1 Sam. xiv. 47-51 see above, p. 29f. The statement in ». 47 cannot 
(cf. v. 52) correspond to the real course of events. 

3 Of. xiv. 52. The writer is R, but his statement represents a perfectly just 
view of the state of affairs. On this verse, see above, pp. 30, 44. 
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related only because with it was connected the estrangement 
between him and Samuel, an estrangement which had such weighty 
consequences, and which probably contributed more than anything 
else to drive Saul’s spirit into fatal madness. 

If Saul established his supremacy first of all in the east by the 
war against Ammon, then in Israel proper, at least in Benjamin, 
Ephraim, and Judah, by the expulsion of the Philistines, it would 
seem natural that he should turn to the south of Judah and under- 
take to quiet, once for all, the rapacious Amalekites, ever eager for 
an attack. What the special occasion was, we do not know.! The 
enmity, however, between Israel and Amalek was old enough, and 
there was no need for any fresh incitement to war. Saul 
attacked the enemy and achieved a brilliant success. Such 
Amalekites as were taken captive were, in accordance with long- 
honoured usage in war, put to death, while King Agag and a part 
of the captured cattle were kept alive. Samuel, not satisfied with 
this, slew Agag with his own hands ‘before Yahvé in Gilgal,’? and 
announced to Saul that Yahvé repented of having made him king. 
Thereupon Samuel returned to Ramah, and Saul to Gibeah. ‘ And 
Samuel saw Saul no more till the day of his death.’ 4 

A serious and calamitous breach was thus brought about in the 
relations between the two men. We have no ground for calling in 
question its historicity. In fact, Saul’s rejection by Samuel, and 
his feeling that the Seer of Yahvé who had procured for him his 
crown was now against him, are the only satisfactory explanation of 
the unhappy state of mind that now came over Saul. What the 
real ground of the unfortunate rupture was, however, we do not 
learn. The difference of opinion with regard to Agag and the 
spoil, may have brought matters to a crisis, but cannot have been 
the only reason. The fact that our sources seek for further 


1 See, however, the mention of Agag’s deeds in 1 Sam. xv. 33. 

2 Hence the mention of Amalek’s old offence (1 Sam. xv. 2 f.). 

3 It is unnecessary to assign a sacrificial meaning to Samuel’s slaying Agag 
(Wellh. B7.4 216 ; Cornill, 7K WL. 1885, 123, etc.), since it was merely the carry- 
ing through of the herem. 

41Samuel xv. On the chap. generally see above, pp. 26, 34. It is, at all 
events, one of the older sections in SS. 
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grounds,! shows that many things had occurred to disturb the 
relation, delicate enough from the beginning, that existed between 
King and Seer. Of what nature they were, however, we are not 
told. The source—perhaps Benjamite,? certainly favourably in- 
clined to Saul—to which we are indebted for the first history of 
Saul, has withheld them from us. Perhaps it omitted, out of 
consideration for Saul, many matters that were little creditable to 
him. This may also be the reason why our information about 
Saul’s doings in general is so meagre. 

In the war against the Philistines, the course of events would 
not always be as favourable as Israel might wish. The Philistines 
were, after all, their superiors, from long practice in war, and from 
being accustomed to prevail. Moreover, this would lead the 
tribes of Israel to submit less unreservedly to the sceptre of Saul, 
for although they readily submitted to him as a conqueror, they 
had not forgotten their old independence. Saul’s position, thus 
already hard enough, must have been absolutely intolerable when, 
in addition to all this, the bond that united him to Samuel the 
Seer threatened to break. According to all appearance Saul was 
an impetuous sanguine spirit, buoyed up by success, depressed by 
misfortune. No wonder if the unenviable position he was in 
proved too much for his strength. ‘An evil spirit from Yahvé’ 
came over him.? Deep melancholy wrapped his spirit in gloom 
and plunged him into hopeless dejection. This was soon to be 
further intensified by the torture of jealousy, and Saul to be driven 
to wild outbreaks of frenzy. 

'1 Cf. 1 Sam. xiii. 7b-15a, and above, p. 30. The passage, as it now stands, is 
from R. But it must have been based on a narrative belonging to S (in con- 
nection with which source this passage stands), which likewise told of a rupture 


between Samuel and Saul, on the occasion of a sacrifice at Gilgal. 
2 See above, p. 34. 3] Sam. xvi. 14. 
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§ 41. Continuation. Saul and David2 


A young man? came to the court of Saul, David ben Jesse by 
name. He was of Bethlehem-Judah,—a good soldier, master of the 
lute, handsome in appearance and fluent in speech. He was 
brought in the hope that his playing would drive away the king’s 
melancholy. He was still a shepherd in the service of his father, 
but Saul’s attendants had discovered him and recommended him 
to the king. The young David became Saul’s page. The latter 
at once took a fancy to the attractive and clever young man, who 
soon became his armour-bearer. Thus, when David had proved 
himself and ‘found grace with Saul, the relation between them 
became, at his master’s special request,a lasting one. The soothing 
power of this attractive man, who was able to play so skilfully on 
the lute and to speak and recite * so agreeably, had a most salutary 
influence on Saul.° 

But Saul was not to enjoy his new friend. After he had 
broken with Samuel, or the latter with him, it was as if disaster 
had conspired against him ; he felt himself forsaken by God, and 
could find no more pleasure in existence. He saw spectres every- 
where which brewed disaster; and, tragically enough for him, the 
very man in whose hands he had put himself, in the hope that he 
might be able to chase away the evil spirit from his mind, was the 
means of awaking it to fresh and more fearful activity. 

David was one of those divinely favoured natures that irresis- 
tibly attract every one they touch, and whose charm no one is able 
to withstand. Hardly had he joined the court of Saul, when he 


1 [On the life of David, cf. W. R. Smith, art. ‘David’ in Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica ; and Cheyne, Azds to the Study of Criticism, 1892, Part I., ‘The David 
Narratives.’] 

2 David was about twenty-five years old, and therefore on the borderland 
between youth and manhood. 

3 The statement in question, at the end of 1 Sam. xvi. 19, is generally struck 
cut asa gloss. See, however, above, p. 35, note 4. 

4 This is probably implied in 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 

5 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23. On this see above, p. 35; and on the source Da, to which 
the narrative belongs, p. 44 f. On the passage, xvi. 1-13, which we have passed 
over, cf. p. 38 and the references there. 
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won to himself in succession first the king, then his subjects, court, 
son, and daughter. ‘This, however, was too much for Saul’s 
suspicious nature. He began to fear for his throne, and David’s 
royal patron soon became his most bitter and deadly enemy. 

Meanwhile, the Philistine wars continued. Collisions occurred 
from time to time—now here, now there. Hence we find Saul 
sometimes at home in Gibeah, sometimes with the army in camp. 
David, his intimate companion and armour-bearer, was with him 
wherever he went. In one of the wars David slew a Philistine 
giant. Legend has identified the latter with Goliath of Gath, whom 
one of David’s heroes, Elhanan of Bethlehem, slew at a later stage, 
and whose ‘spear was as a weaver’s beam.’! David won further 
laurels? of all kinds in the war with the Philistines, which seems 
to have been the chief task of Saul, and he was in consequence 
honoured by Saul with an important post in the army.* In this 
position, also, he succeeded in whatever he undertook, and it did 
not really need the song of the women, ‘Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, but David his ten thousands, * to enable Saul to perceive 
that the youthful minstrel and hero was in fact about to cast the 
king himself into the shade.‘ 


1 On 1 Sam. xvii. generally, and its relation to xvi. 14 ff., see above, p. 35 ff. It 
appears from what is said there that, even according to the Lxx. text of chap. xvii., 
the two narratives do not agree. There is also to be taken into consideration the 
statement in 2 Sam. xxi. 19, according to which Goliath was slain by one of 
David’s heroes, Elhanan of Bethlehem. On the text of this passage and its 
relation to that of 1 Chr. xx. 5, see especially the admirable discussions in Driver, 
Notes, 272, and Kuen. § xxi. 10. Klost. (SaK6. 238), like Gritz and others, does 
violence to the text. Nevertheless, a real exploit of David’s may lie at the basis 
of the Goliath story. [Cf also Cheyne, Aids to the Study of Criticism, pp. 125- 
128.] 

* 1 Sam. xviii. 6-8 was once (perhaps with a somewhat different text) the con- 
tinuation of xvi. 14 ff. in Da, and in that case presupposed certain exploits of 
David’s, to which the slaying ‘of a Philistine hero may have belonged. See above, 
p. 37. 

5 This is presupposed in xviii. 6-8 (Da), and related, although in another con- 
nection, in xviii. 13-16 (SS). 

4 That the song is historical is beyond doubt. It may be questioned, however, 
whether it was sung at so early a stage (Cornill, KgSt. 35). 

5 On xviii. 9 f., 17-19, see above, p. 36, note 4; and Kamphausen, ZA W. vi. 
19 ff. Chap. xviii. in its present form is a completely unintelligible collection of 
all that was known about the origin of the quarrel between Saul and David. It 
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A sound man seated on Saul’s throne could only have rejoiced 
over David and his successes. But that is just what Saul was not. 
His mind was fatally clouded, and what another would have seen 
with pride and joy, and made use of for his own good and the good 
of his kingdom, appeared to him, seeing as he did disaster every- 
where, only as a threatening danger, and awakened in him gloomy 
suspicions. 

When finally David won the sympathy of the people and the 
court, the friendship of Jonathan the chivalrous son of the king— 
nay, even at last, to complete his happiness and success, the love 
of Saul’s daughter Michal, the measure of Saul’s secret suspicion 
was also filled. One development after another occurred to excite 
Saul’s jealousy afresh.2 At last the turbulent ferment of passion 
broke forth into wild frenzy. Saul has no longer any doubt: 
_the armour-bearer, whom he had promoted to be leader of his 
forces, is not satisfied with casting into the shade the king’s 
name and martial glory; his aim is higher; he wishes to become 
the friend of the king’s son, the king’s son-in-law—the traitor 
wishes to become the king’s successor before his death. Hence- 
forth Saul’s decision is immovable: the traitor is doomed to death. 
Saul seeks to carry out his decision, however and whenever he 
can. The victim of his suspicion having escaped his murderous 
steel, he goes forth expressly to seek him. With the tenacity 
peculiar to one haunted by an illusion, he devotes himself hence- 
forth almost exclusively to his. purpose of avenging himself on his 
supposed mortal enemy and persecutor. We may confidently 
assert that this thought, which never again left the unfortunate 
man, finally wasted him away. 

Whether David was or was not guilty of what Saul reproached 
him with, will hardly be seriously discussed. David may have 


was therefore abridged, even by the Alexandrian translator (see above, p. 36 f.). 
An attempt is made in the text above to indicate to some extent the original 
course of events. 

1 See 1 Sam. xviii. 7,16, 1,20. Although the order is disturbed, we have here 
at all events facts. 

2 Cf. the gradation in 1 Sam. xviii. 12, 15, 29a, 290. 

3 As against Duncker, see esp. Kamph. 7A W. vi. 76. 
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been so far human that, having risen almost too suddenly, he 
prided himself more than was wise in his good fortune and 
splendour. It may have afforded him a satisfaction, which we 
can well understand although it was dangerous, that public opinion 
preferred him and his deeds to the king himself and his achieve- 
ments. But that David was striving after the throne is neither 
proved nor credible. Even his friendship with Jonathan the 
legitimate heir, which is surely authentic, is decidedly against 
such an idea. Had any such suspicion existed anywhere else 
than in the morbidly excited brain of Saul, and perhaps in the 
circle of David’s envious rivals at the court of Saul—for such 
would certainly not be wanting—Jonathan himself would surely 
have been the first to turn away from David with disgust. 
Moreover, if David looked at what he had attained, he might 
well be satisfied with his lot. As the king’s son-in-law he would, 
at all events after Saul’s death, be the nearest to the throne, and 
so long as the latter lived he was the first man in the kingdom 
after Jonathan. 

That Saul gave to David in marriage his daughter Michal, 
who had fallen in love with him, is beyond a doubt. It is even 
not impossible that his destination to be the king’s son-in-law 
may have fallen in the time of Saul’s undisturbed goodwill towards 
him.! On the other hand, according to a narrative bearing in 
many points the impress of credibility,? we should have to connect 
with this very event the first attempt of Saul to get rid of David, 
who had suddenly become hateful to him as a supposed rival. 
Confirmed in such a suspicion, already probably entertained in 
secret by learning of the love of Michal for David, Saul hoped 
to turn it into a weapon for David’s destruction. He promised 
him his daughter, but at a price which he thought David could 


* In itself this would be the more natural supposition. It is reflected also in 
chap. xvii. In this case xviii. 21 must once have stood in another connection. 

2 1 Sam, xviii. 20-29a. Kamphausen, Rhein. theol. Arb. vii. 21, regards this 
account of the course of events as unhistorical. See, however, the following note. 
At all events, grounds of taste and propriety are not decisive against the historicity 
of the narrative. Cf. 2 Sam. iii. 14; also Brugsch, Gesch. Agypt. 575 f. [Eng. 
Trans.” ii. 126 f.]; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 312. 
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not pay without exposing his life to great danger. He was to 
deliver over to Saul, as a dowry for Michal, the foreskins of a 
hundred Philistines to be slain by himself!—a striking illustration 
of the rudeness of those wild warlike times. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, David passed through the trial without meeting any harm. 
He even brought home double the required number of the strange 
trophies. Saul had pledged his royal word to David: the king’s 
daughter was his. 

The first plot had thus failed. But Saul’s wild hate would 
be only the more intent on David’s destruction, the nearer the 
latter had now been brought to him as his own son-in-law.2 One 
day, when David returned safe from a victorious expedition against 
the Philistines, Saul was suffering from a new attack of his 
melancholy. As David played for him on the lute, Saul unex- 
_pectedly hurled his spear at him. By a dexterous movement 
David escaped with his life* But to stay any longer in the 
palace was out of the question, and he hastened home. There was 
some hope that through Michal’s interposition it might be possible 
to allay the king’s rage and suspicion. But Saul sent messengers 
after him to watch the house by night and seize him next morning. 
Michal, informed of this, urged David to speedy flight. When 
the officers came, they were told by Michal that David was lying 
sick in bed. Saul commanded him to be brought before him in 
his bed. The attendants came once more, and made their way 
to the bed, only to find lying there not David but his wife’s 
Taraph.4 I see no reason to contest the historicity of this 
narrative on the ground of its contents. On the other hand, we 

1 Since, surely, only opponents slain by his own hand can be meant, the objec- 
tion of Kamphausen that David, as commander in the army, could have chosen 
his own position in battle, is not to the point. 

2 1 Sam. xix. 1-7 relates a reconciliation on the part of Saul, brought about by 
Jonathan. It must at all events have been quite temporary. JV. 3 belongs to R. 
The passage is probably a parallel in SS to chap. xx. 

* xix. 8-10(SS). This passage is here in a better place than its parallel in Da, 
xviii. 10 f. 4 xix. 11-17; cf. above, p. 39. 

5 Otherwise Wellh. ; Stade, 234 f. ; Cornill, KgSt. 41; also Gaupp. Zur Gesch. 
Davids, Saul’s fit of madness was not enough to prove that he had further 


designs. This appeared first from the sending of the officers. On xix. 18-24; 
xx. la, cf. above, p. 39. 
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must admit that it seems to conflict with another account of the 
mode of David's flight from Saul. The fragmentary and often 
confused condition of our accounts, makes it really impossible to 
reach a clear idea of the real occasion of this event. According 
to the other representation, David had good ground to suppose 
from the king’s behaviour that he was cherishing suspicion against 
him, and was aiming at his life. He confided in Jonathan, who 
promised to put an end to his uncertainty on the subject. David, 
as the king’s son-in-law and armour-bearer, ate daily, when not 
on the field, at Saul’s table along with Jonathan and Abner, the 
commander of the forces. This suggested a plan. David absented 
himself from table, and hid himself in the field. This would lead 
to the king’s showing what his feeling towards him was, and by 
an appointed sign the result would be made known to David. 
Jonathan was to go into the field where David was hiding behind 
a heap of stones, and shoot an arrow. If he called to the boy, 
‘Fetch the arrow and come here, David could return without 
danger ; if he told the boy to go away, David must flee. In point 
of fact Saul did miss David from table, at least on the second 
day. Jonathan made excuse for him on the score that he had 
left in haste for Bethlehem to attend a sacrificial feast of his 
family. Saul fell into a rage against his own son for daring to 
plead the traitor’s cause, and brandished his spear threateningly 
against him. Jonathan now knew all that was necessary, and in 
the manner agreed upon with David made known to him the 
king’s feeling.t 

The breach with Saul was complete: David must flee. 
Whither to flee, David could be in no doubt. Home and the 
ties of kinship called him south; the mountain-land of Judah 
offered him the best chance of protection and concealment; the 


? There is nothing about this narrative, apart from the manifestly wrong 
position (xx. 1, after David’s flight) it now occupies, thanks to the redactor, that 
seriously calls its historicity in question. However, vv. 5, 12, 19 f. and everything 
connected with them, are later interpolations; ¢f. v. 5, ‘ evening,’ v. 35, ‘morning’; 
in v. 12 f. Jonathan sends (secret word) to David ; v. 18, he gives the signal with 
the arrow. In v. 12 to morrow (evening), in v. 24 ff. on the third day. See my 
analysis in Kautzsch. The rest belongs to Da. 
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Canaanites and Edomites, who adjoined Israel here on the west 
and the south, lived on tolerably peaceable terms with Israel, so 
that he had not much to fear from them if he were ever to cross 
into their territory; and he had nothing to fear from the hand 
of Saul, which did not reach so far. 

His way to the south led him past Nob, a small town a little 
to the north of Jerusalem. The priests of the house of Eli had, 
it seems, after the destruction of their sanctuary at Shiloh, 
established themselves here at a new sanctuary, although they 
no longer possessed the ark of Yahvé. At their head was 
Ahimelech. As David arrived here alone and without arms, he 
alleged in explanation a secret commission of Saul’s calling for 
great haste. Instead of common bread and a sword, which were 
not at hand, the priest gave him at his own request sacred bread 
and the sword of the giant whom he had slain, which had been 
deposited as a votive offering beside the ephod. 

David hurried farther south and hid himself in the mountain 
fastness? of Adullam. It is not clear to whom this belonged, and 
how it came into David’s possession. The most natural supposi- 
tion seems to be that the castle was still in the possession of the 
Canaanites,? and that these were glad to receive amongst themselves 
the famed—and doubtless also feared—favourite and warrior of 
Saul. His family, dreading the revenge of Saul, fled to him here, 
and formed the kernel of a small band which David gathered 
round himself in defensive and offensive alliance, as a protection 
against an unexpected attack from Saul. In addition to these, 
dissatisfied and discontented persons of all kinds collected around 
him, so that his troop reached the number of four hundred men.+4 

Saul could not fail to observe that David had fled, and that 
he had here found a safe refuge. Leaning on his spear, surrounded 
by his attendants, he held council with the heads of clans of 


1] Sam. xxi. 1b-10(SS). I see no ground for the rejection of vv. 8-10 (Wellh., 
Stade). On xxi. 1] ff. see above, p. 40, and Kamph. 7A W. vi. 71. 

21 Sam. xxii. 1. Read NSD. 

3 Of. Gen. xxxviii. 1 ff. 

41 Sam. xxii. 1-5 (SS). See above, p. 40. 
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Benjamin. He detailed to them in stirring words what he had 
done for his tribe; yet, he complained, they allowed his son to 
enter into a compact against him with the Judean David, without 
bringing him word of it. This complaint was heard by Doeg the 
Edomite, who had been at Nob at the same time as David, and 
was accidentally now staying at Gibeah. He informed the king 
of what he had seen at Nob. Saul in his anger summoned the 
whole priesthood before him. No assertion of innocence, no 
reference to David’s being the king’s son-in-law and most trusted 
servant, no protestation on the part of Ahimelech that he had had 
no misgiving when he inquired of Yahvé for David, as he had so 
often done before, could produce any effect on the furious king. 
The matter was clear in his mind: the whole priesthood were at 
one with David and Jonathan in seeking to remove the infirm 
king and set another—whether Jonathan or David—in his place. 
They must expiate their offence with their death. The body- 
guard, however, refused to lay a hand on the priests of Yahvé, 
and so Doeg himself accomplished the king’s bloody command— 
eighty-five priests were cut down. Moreover, Saul vowed the 
destruction of their city, Nob. Their relatives, man, woman, and 
child, together with the cattle, were given to the sword. Only 
a son of Ahimelech’s, Abiathar by name, escaped the frightful 
massacre, and fled to David to become his priest.! 

What David and such in Israel as sided with him had to 
expect of Saul, could be seen from the fate of Nob. No doubt 
it was Saul’s intention to leave no one in uncertainty about the 
matter. In point of fact, he had made an example that would 
deter any one in Israel from incurring such suspicion as had 
befallen Nob and its priests. 

David seems to have lived for some time on Judzan soil,? but 
so hidden that Saul could not easily make himself master of him. 
There was reason enough why he should now look for some other 


1 1 Sam. xxii. 6 ff. (SS). See above, p. 40. 
2 Of. xxiii. 3. If this be so, David must have left Adullam again ; yet it is 
also quite possible that the narrator (Da) simply reckoned Adullam to Judah. 
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place. His fears would be not so much for himself—although his 
men at least would not be free from such fears—as for his Judeean 
fellow-countrymen. Moreover, he saw an opportunity of making 
himself useful in the neighbourhood. The city of Keilah which 
probably lay between Judah and the Philistines, and was therefore 
still Canaanitish, was being threatened by the Philistines. David 
attacked them, took from them rich spoil, delivered Keilah, and 
settled there? Saul heard the news with joy. If his enemy were 
once in a city, even were it walled, he could beleaguer him and 
must eventually get him into his hands. Accordingly he sum- 
moned the army of Israel, and determined to lay siege to Keilah. 
David, however, had reason to fear being delivered up to Saul by 
the inhabitants, and so, following an oracle of Yahvé, he left the 
city with his troop, now six hundred strong. He preferred to 
move about here and there in the mountains as hitherto. The 
wandering life of an adventurer afforded him much better pro- 
tection from Saul’s troops than staying in one place.® 

The mountain country around Hebron, abounding as it did in 
dens and caverns, seems now to have become his special abode.‘ 
It is not impossible that Jonathan once paid him here a secret 
visit, with the view of encouraging his friend and ‘strengthening 
his hand in God.’® 

From this point onwards we. lose almost all trace of David’s 
doings and movements. It is not that we have no statements 
referring to this time, but that there are too many of them. Here, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his home, inventive legend 
was probably specially active; it delighted to magnify the heroic 
figure of David with adventurous and wonderful incidents and 
experiences of all kinds, the historical basis of which we can now 
only partly discover. Thus it is to this time and place that an 


1 On the age of this place, vide Sayce, Acad. 1889, 19 Jan. 

21 Sam. xxiii. 1-5. Ver. 6 is from R; see above, p. 40 f. On the credibility 
of this and the following story, see especially Kamph. 7A W, vi. 74 ff. 

31 Sam. xxiii. 6-13. 41 Sam. xxiii. 19 ff. 

5 1 Sam. xxiii. 14-18. On this, cf p. 41. Yet, even if the passage is docu- 
mentary (SS), it is not to be denied that its contents awaken certain suspicions. 
Cf. Stade,? 247. 
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incident displaying David’s magnanimity in sparing Saul’s life, 
seems to belong. But the detailed account of the incident is to 
be found in our documents in two different versions,! and we have 
in at least one of them the result of the free elaboration of the 
affair in the mouth of the people, while it is probable that this 
is to be seen in both of them. 

On the other hand, we stand once more on firm historical 
ground when we pass to another incident of this time. In the 
neighbourhood of Hebron, as the history of the conquest has 
already taught us, the tribe of Caleb had its seat. A wealthy 
man of this tribe who lived in Maon, Nabal by name, was, as 
David learned, celebrating with his men the feast of sheep-shear- 
ing at Carmel, a little town south-east of Hebron, towards the 
Dead Sea.? Nabal possessed three thousand sheep and one thou- 
sand goats. David, who had his camp in the wilderness of Maon, 
had naturally to find sustenance for his troop, now grown to six 
hundred men. He had to trust to such booty as he could gather 
from predatory nomads who might overrun the Negeb of Judah, 
and to what he could exact from the cattle-owners of the Negeb, 
whose natural protector he was. Thus he had a right to demand 
of the wealthy Nabal a share for himself and his people of the ~ 
feast that was being kept. 

He sent messengers reminding Nabal of the protection he had 
been to him, and asking for his reward. Nabal answered them 
roughly and brusquely : there were servants in abundance escaped 
from their masters; was he to prepare for such his bread, his 
wine, and his cattle? David resolved to avenge the insult. He 
took four hundred of his men with him to chastise Nabal, while 
two hundred remained behind in the camp. Nabal’s wife, Abigail, 
recognising how much her husband had been benefited by David, 
and fearing David’s vengeance, went out with rich presents to 
meet him. She succeeded in appeasing his rage. When Nabal, 


1 1 Sam. xxiv. (Da) and xxvi. (SS). See above, p. 41 f. 
* On Carmel, cf. Badek.? 179 [Eng. Trans. (1894), p. 144]. 
3 So, according to Lxx., in 1 Sam. xxy. 11. 
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who had gone to some excess at the feast, was struck with apoplexy 
and died a few days later, David sought the hand of his clever and 
beautiful wife. Not only did Nabal’s considerable possessions 
thus come into his hands, but what was of much more importance 
to David, by marrying into one of the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential families of Caleb he established himself in that tribe, which 
was in great part Israelitish, and, where not Israelitish, at all 
events nearly related to Israel.! 

Perhaps this very circumstance occasioned him new troubles 
from Saul. Not only would Saul feel himself touched in the 
honour of his family by David’s new alliance,” but, what is more 
to the point, the fact that a homeless freebooter had become a 
rich sheikh of the tribe of Caleb, would give him cause for actual 
anxiety. It is a fact that David, who had probably remained 
some time in this neighbourhood, no longer felt himself safe here. 
Driven first of all from the south-west, now from the south-east, 
and thus reduced to the last extremities, David seemed to have 
no choice but to take a final and desperate step. He went over 
with his six hundred men to the territory of the Philistine king 
of Gath, Achish ben Maoch. At his own request, as he did not 
care to remain long at the royal residence, a country town called 
Ziklag * was given him in fief by Achish. David would, for reasons 
easily imagined, feel himself safer from suspicion and strife at 
some distance from the court than in the capital.+ 

This was something unprecedented that had happened. David, 
the patriot, the most popular man in Israel, their most successful 
and celebrated champion against the Philistines, had actually gone 
over to this hereditary foe of Israel. Not long before—it can 
hardly have been more than a year—after being pursued to death 
by Saul, he had let his old passion, the Philistine war, revive once 
more, and snatched Keilah from the hands of the enemy. Now 


1 ] Sam. xxv. 1-43 (Da), one of our best narratives. 

2 Cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 44, and also above, p. 41, note 4. 

° On its position, see Miihlau in Riehm’s HWB. 

41 Sam. xxvii. 1 ff. See also above, p. 42, and especially Kamph. ZA W. vi. 
85 ff. 
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he was one of them. How is such a change conceivable? How 
could the Philistines bring themselves to receive him ? 

This is, however, not the only case in history of two that have 
before been at variance, uniting in common hatred of a third, and 
so forgetting what has hitherto kept them apart. It is not even 
necessary to suppose an old understanding, according to which 
David had even before this time agreed to spare Philistine terri- 
tory, although such a supposition is not excluded. The approxi- 
mation may, I believe, very well have been brought about suddenly 
and independently. David was, whenever he might come, a valu- 
able ally for the Philistines. He had been, as long as he remained 
in the service of Saul, their most dangerous enemy; and who 
could say whether Saul might not, after all, if the Philistines 
pressed upon him hard enough, some time recognise his own 
interest and become reconciled to David? Or, what would happen 
if the feeble king should die, and Jonathan should lead back in 
triumph his long-persecuted friend? In short, it would be good 
for the Philistines, in any case, to have David on their side. For 
then, it seemed, he would become for ever harmless as a fighter 
for Israel against Philistia. 

David’s step, however, naturally presupposes that definite 
arrangements were now made between David and Achish. If 
David wished to be regarded as a friend of the Philistines, and 
maintain himself as such, he must of necessity offer certain guar- 
antees of the loyalty of his intentions, He must pledge himself 
to military service with Achish in the event of a war with Saul ;? 
nay, he must even now bring proofs that he had really become 
Saul’s foe, and the Philistines’ friend. David’s ingenuity and 
shrewdness achieved even this, without his being actually reduced 
to the position of taking the field against Israel. From his new 
abode at Ziklag—and now we understand better why the capital 
seemed to him an uncomfortable residence—he often undertook 
expeditions, from which he returned home laden with booty. 


1 So Kamph. Joc. cit., pp. 82, 89. 
? See 1 Sam. xxviii, 1, and Kamph. loc, cit., p. 84, 
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These were directed apparently and ostensibly against Judah, but 
in reality against the desert tribes of Arabs. As a protection 
against discovery in these secret proceedings, all were put to death 
wherever he went—men, women, and probably even children.1 

It was indeed a desperate step that David had taken. Only 
the courage of despair could have enabled him to carry his policy 
through. If he did not wish indeed to become a traitor to his 
people, if he wished to be better than he pretended to Achish to 
be, he had no choice left but dissimulation, falsehood, deceit, and 
even cruel murder. It was a dangerous game that David was 
playing, all the more daring that he could never, after all, be sure 
how long duplicity and deceit would succeed in deceiving Achish. 
An accident might any day bring about discovery, and with it his 
certain and ignominious destruction. Only deliverance from this 
unbearable and unworthy situation could now save him. It was 
David’s good fortune that he was soon delivered from it, although 
the hardest trial of all yet awaited him. 


§ 42.. Continuation. Saul’s End. 


The consequences of David’s going over to Achish, and alliance 
with him, were not long in showing themselves. The Philistines 
felt themselves now sufficiently strong to undertake once more a 
decisive attack on Israel: they hoped for a return of the times of 
Eli and Samuel. Achish gathered his army. David, being now 
a Philistine vassal, was simply reminded by Achish of his duty, 
and promised to do it. Like others before him, this Philistine 
king was unable to withstand the captivating power of David's 
personality: he trusted him unconditionally, and even appointed 
him one of his own bodyguard.? His fellow-kings, who probably 
had no knowledge of David from personal intercourse, and saw in 
him only the former champion of their enemies, the favourite of 
Saul and the friend of Jonathan, thought otherwise. 

1 On the credibility of this narrative (1 Sam. xxvii. 8-12), see Kamph, loc. cit., 


p. 85 ff., as against Duncker, Wellhausen, and Stade. 
21 Sam, xxviii. 1, 2, 
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As they had done a few decades before, the forces of the 
Philistines now set forth northwards, with the view of advancing 
against Israel from the plain of Jezreel As Saul’s kingdom does 
not seem to have reached any farther north, they were protected 
in the-rear. Thus far David had gone with them loyally: now, 
matters must be decided. The collision of the forces was at hand; 
what should become of him ? 

It is hard to say what David could possibly have done if 
Achish had insisted on his right to make use of his services, and 
had actually taken him with him into battle against Saul and 
Israel. Would he—as Duncker and others believe he was capable 
of doing’—have unhesitatingly wielded the sword against his 
people? Or would he, at the last moment, have refused to serve 
Achish—a step which would have been certain death? Or, finally, 
would the shrewdness that never failed him have found even now 
a means of relieving him from the painful necessity of playing the 
traitor, either on this side or on that? The situation was so 
critical that probably many others would not have been able to 
endure the inner conflict so long. Not so David. He advanced 
with the host to Aphek, certainly with no light heart, but doubt- 
less leaving his cause even now to his God whom he had ever 
trusted.? 

In point of fact, at the last hour the deliverance did come. 
The chiefs accompanying Achish, not convinced by their suzerain’s 
confidence in David, imperiously demanded his withdrawal from 
the army. It was enough for them that David did not fight 
against them; anything more they did not expect of him. We 
cannot regard them as wrong; any other prudent commander, less 
full of confidence than Achish, would have acted as they desired. 
Human nature is not to be counted on. Who can say whether, 
had Achish carried out his will, the result might not have 
proved those men right, at least if circumstances had so turned 


+ 1 Sam. xxix. 1 ff, The passage forms the continuation of xxviii. 1,2. See 
above, p. 42 f, 

* Against Duncker, and also Wellh. and Stade, see espec. Kamph. ZA W. 
vi. 86 f. * Cf. his conduct at Nob, Keilah, and later at Ziklag. 
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out that David’s interference could still have been of any con- 
siderable use to Israel ? 

It was only another demonstration of David’s often-proved 
shrewdness, that he indignantly repelled as an insult to his honour, 
what he certainly in his heart ardently desired. It was with 
reluctance that Achish yielded, and he tried to excuse himself to 
David. But David was now free.1 He returned to Ziklag. 
Arriving there on the third day, he found the city empty and 
reduced to a heap of ashes. The Amalekites, no doubt taking 
their revenge for raids undertaken by David from Ziklag, had 
made an attack during his absence, burnt and plundered the city, 
and carried away wives and children. David’s men broke into 
loud lament. There threatened to be a mutiny against himself, 
for it was on him that his men laid the responsibility for the 
disaster. They would recall his cruel conduct against the 
Bedouins of the desert. David, quickly making up his mind, 
inquired of Yahvé, and determined to pursue the enemy. Two 
hundred of his men, who were worn out, he left behind at the 
Wadi esh-Sheri‘a: the other four hundred went on southwards, 
A man whom they found half-dead by the way and brought back 
to life, pointed out the track. He was the Egyptian slave of an 
Amalekite who had taken part in the expedition. Thus David 
was able to make a sudden attack. The men who did not escape 
were slain, and the spoil they had taken from Ziklag, people and 
cattle, besides other rich booty, was recovered.” 

Meanwhile, in the plain of Kishon, the fate of Saul and his 
followers had been speedily determined. Like Israel in the days 
of Eli, Saul did not wait for the Philistines to establish themselves 
in the plain of Jezreel and thence force their way on into the 
middle of the land. He proceeded himself against them there. 
Once more the battle was to be fought in the -plain of Jezreel or 
its neighbourhood. Before Saul had called out his army, the 
Philistines had already become masters of the plain, and were 
encamped at its eastern end at Shunem. Saul assembled his 


11 Sam. xxix. 21 Sam, xxx. 
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army on Mount Gilboa.! It was here the battle had to be 
fought. . 

As he had done on previous occasions, Saul now sought an 
intimation of Yahvé’s will before advancing to the decisive battle. 
Evil dreams had cast into a deeper gloom the already clouded 
mind of the unhappy ruler. The oracular decision of the sacred 
lot and the prophetic judgment which he procured, did not seem 
to him to be auspicious.2 His gloomy spirit was filled with 
anxious forebodings. Anguish of mind drove the unhappy man 
to the last means of procuring the desired communication, a means 
the use of which had been forbidden by himself. His misfortune 
was connected with the name of Samuel. Since the latter had 
forsaken him, Saul had been forsaken by God. Samuel was indeed 
long since dead; but in this hour of mortal peril Saul felt he must 
see him once again to ask his counsel. He stole away by night 
in disguise, accompanied by only a few trusted attendants, to 
Endor, where dwelt a woman who practised necromancy. Even 
apart from this he was not free of superstition ;? but in union 
with Samuel, and no doubt at the latter’s instigation, he had for- 
bidden the black arts associated with it to be used in Israel. 
Now, in his despair, he was inconsistent with himself. The shrewd 
woman quickly perceived who was consulting her. It would 
indeed not be hard to discover, from the nature and connection of 
the questions, who the questioner was. Samuel, whom the woman 
brought up to speak to him, gave him little encouragement. 
Deeply affected, already bowed down by care, and exhausted unto 
death, Saul returned again by night to his camp.’ Next morning 
the battle began. 

The cause of Saul was lost before a single blow had been 

1 1 Sam. xxviii. 4, The passage xxviii. 3-25 (SS ef. p. 42 f.) properly follows 
chap. xxix. f. There is no need to assume (Stade,! 255) a previous battle in the 


plain in consequence of which Israel was driven back into Gilboa. 

* It is thus we are to understand v. 6. He probably received an answer, but 
such as did not satisfy him. 3 Cf. chap. xiv. 

4 The story is (against Stade,1 255) to be regarded as historical. The 
character of SS admits, and internal grounds do not forbid, the belief that the 
narrative xxvili. 3-25 rests on a real incident. 
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struck for it, for energy deserts an army when its leader is hope- 
less. Saul’s forces were defeated and fled, and his three elder 
sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishua fell. He himself was 
hard beset by the Philistine archers, and when his armour-bearer 
refused his request to smite him to death, he threw himself on his 
own sword to escape the foeman’s hand. 

The pursuers gave no thought as yet to the slain; over their 
bodies they passed in search of the survivors, till night fell, 
mercifully concealing the battlefield and its royal dead. Not till 
morning, when the victors returned to plunder the slain, did they 
find among the rest the body of Saul. Cutting off his head, they 
sent it along with his armour as a trophy totheir own land. The 
body they hung up, as an insult to Israel, on the wall of Bethshean. 
The citizens of Jabesh Gilead (the place where Saul had achieved 
his first mihtary success) loyally and gratefully remembered their 
former deliverer. They came in haste to Bethshean, carried away 
the body by night, and gave it an honourable burial at their own 
city of Jabesh.! 

With the fall of Saul Israel lost a hero who had begun his 
career with brilliance and great promise. He seemed to be called 
to do great things. A very talented nature, richly gifted, quick to 
decide, firm of hand, bold to venture, valiant in battle, animated 
with zeal for the greatness of Israel, and devoutly attached to 
Yahvé, he stopped suddenly short in his course, paralysed by a 
mysterious power. He suddenly showed himself unequal to the 
task that his nation and his crown imposed upon him, without 
our being able to say wherein exactly his weakness or his fault 
lay. His relation to Samuel had certainly something to do with 
it. But what was it that Samuel required of him, or he of 
Samuel? Why was the thought of the distress of their native 
land, and of all they had in common, not enough to overcome what 
divided them? That the difference was of a religious nature, is 


11 Sam. xxxi. (Da). On the duration of Saul’s reign see Kamphausen, 
Chronologie der hebr. Kénige, p. 16. He supposes twenty years. On Saul’s age 
at the time of his accession (1 Sam. xiii. 1) see Kamph. in Rhein. Gem.-Blatt, 
1884, No. 6 ff. ; and Driver, Notes, 74. On the chronology. see below, § 53a. 
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hardly to be doubted. Perhaps the fact that during his whole 
career Saul never once thought of the ancient shrine, the ark of 
Yahvé, is not without significance! It must have lain close to 
Samuel’s heart from the days of Shiloh onwards. Moreover, it is 
hardly accidental that the note of irritation against the monarchy 
which our younger source discloses, was connected with the 
person and monarchy of Saul, and that it sees in the latter a 
rejection of Yahvé, and a monarchy after the manner of the 
heathen. This aversion may apply to Saul not simply as first 
representative of the monarchy. We shall rather be disposed to 
derive from it the impression that, with all his patriotic zeal,’ 
Saul was yet deficient in the deeper understanding of Israel’s 
peculiar religious character and special task. An estrangement 
between him and Samuel was thus inevitable. 

But even did we know more facts than the imperfect tradition 
has preserved for us;the fate of Saul would not lose for us its 
deep mysteriousness. The veil which envelops every genuinely 
tragical form in human history, would still obscure his inner 
being and the cause of his fate. From the very beginning 
there slumbered in his nature, so rich in noble capacities, darker 
as well as brighter influences and tendencies. With a noble 
enthusiasm and a mysterious capacity of prophetic ecstasy? there 
were associated in him, even in happier days, blind zeal, wild 
fanaticism, and terrifying superstition. His temperament, half- 
sanguine, half-choleric, was precisely that which is so apt to lead on 
to a dangerous melancholy. But all these germs and indications 
are insufficient really to explain the calamitous crisis in his inner 
consciousness and in his fortunes. The tragedy in his life con- 
sisted in this, that a dark overpowering fate, the cause of which 
we do not clearly understand, compelled the infatuated man to 
ruin himself by fatal broodings, all his energy paralysed, himself 
alienated from his duty, and sinking deeper and deeper in mental 


1 [Yet cf. the note, on p. 108, on Kosters’ view.] 
? See especially 2 Sam. xxi. 1 ff. 

° Cf. the saying, ‘Is Saul among the prophets ?’ 
4 Cf. especially 1 Sam, xiv. 
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gloom. It is very significant that Saul fell finally by his own 
hand: ever since his star began to decline, it was his fate to 
consume his own energies through suspicion and blind passion, 
and in his delusion to be the artificer of his own ruin. That in 
spite of all this, Saul’s noble nature, and the place he occupied in 
Israel in his better days, and his achievements for his country, 
were not forgotten, is shown by the generous deed of the 
citizens of Jabesh, and by the elegy that David sang over him, 
speaking as he did for the hearts of mourning Israel. 


1 28am, i. 17 ff. The story is undoubtedly genuine; yet cf Budde, RiSa, 
238 f. 
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§ 43. David and Eshba‘al. 


THE position produced by the fall of Saul and his comrades was 
very critical. Under him, even if its measure of success had been 
variable, Israel had continued to fight with the Philistines, and had 
at last kept them off fairly well. Now, however, war was no longer 
to be thought of. Israel’s forces were scattered or annihilated, 
and their leaders fallen. The enemy lost no time in improving 
their victory to the full. The plain of the Kishon, not only as far 
as Gilboa, but even on to Bethshean, and the cities of the Jordan 
valley on both sides of the stream, fell at once into their hands.t 
Who could prevent them from getting possession, as before, of the 
mountains of Ephraim, and installing their representative in 
Gibeah of Saul ? 

For the present the way thither was open to the Philistines. 
If they did not avail themselves of it, it was probably policy that 
warned them to be moderate. They knew the energies that 
slumbered in Israel; and although Saul’s army had been this time 
defeated and even destroyed, the men of Israel had learned and 
practised the art of war under him and his heroes; it was not 
expedient to exasperate them to the utmost. Moreover, Saul’s 
dynasty was not extinct, and Abner, the leader of his forces, 
was still alive; these would have to be reckoned with. 

We are not told how Abner escaped from the battle of Gilboa, 
although it is quite probable that he was present at it, nor how 


1 1 Sam. xxxi. 7, 
138 
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much of Saul’s army he succeeded in rescuing. There would 
hardly be enough to permit of Abner’s continuing the war against 
the Philistines. It is much more probable that Abner and 
Eshba‘al (Ishbosheth!)—the surviving son of Saul, in whose behalf 
he acted, and to whom by right of succession the throne of David 
passed—submitted to a peace which allowed Saul’s dynasty to 
reign over Israel at least in name, It is, however, significant 
enough that Eshba‘al’s residence was no longer at Gibeah, the 
royal city of Saul, nor even in Benjamin at all, or anywhere west 
of the Jordan, but in the long famous Mahanaim on the Jabbok. 
It was certainly not of their own free will that Eshba‘al and 
Abner transferred the centre of sovereignty to the east of the 
Jordan, where there were always narrower limits to the freedom 
of Israel’s development. We must rather see in this, for the 
Philistines, one of the fruits of their victory, and for Eshba‘al, one 
of the humiliating conditions of the peace and of his reign. In 
other words, as Kamphausen acutely saw and successfully proved,” 
Israel was tolerated as a kingdom at all, only as a vassal state of 
the Philistines. It was tributary and compelled to seek its centre 
of gravity in the east, so as to be farther from the Philistines, and 
thus not exposed to such immediate danger. Nay, it is not impossible 
that it was also cnly by paying tribute to the Moabites and 
Ammonites, whom his father had conquered, that Eshba‘al secured 
the friendliness even of these neighbours? In any case, the 
kingdom of Saul played a most ignoble part under the intel- 
lectually insignificant Eshba‘al and the violent Abner—although it 
is rather of his words than of his deeds that we hear. 

It could only be to the interest of the Philistines to increase 
the unsubstantiality of Eshba‘al’s authority. Hence they must 
have been eager to avail themselves of every opportunity by 


1 We have still a trace of the original form and pronunciation of the name in 
the EicBaad of the Lxx. (see Holmes and Parsons, Cod. 93, Aqu. Symm. Theod.) ; 
also in the Eshba‘al of 1 Chron, viii. 33, ix. 39. It is interesting that in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 49, a son of Saul’s is called Jishwi [Ishvi] (=Ishj6 = Eshba‘al). 

2 Tn the article, ‘The Philistines and the Hebrews in the time of David,’ in 
ZAW. vi. 43 ff. On the opposing view of Ewald, Kéhler, Orelli, Wellh., and , 
others, see ibid. p. 46 f. 3 Kamphausen, loc. cit. p. 68 f. 
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which new difficulties could be created for the insignificant and 
inactive vassal state, by which any desire to recover itself would 
be nipped in the bud once for all. Such considerations enable us 
to understand how David had no difficulties of any kind put in his 
way by the Philistines, who were to a certain extent now masters 
of the situation throughout the whole of Saul’s kingdom, although 
David’s plans might, if circumstances favoured, become very 
dangerous even to them. 

We must not forget that at this time David was a vassal of 
the Philistines at Ziklag, and was bound to them in military 
service. As he had entered into this relationship of his own free 
will, he could doubtless dissolve it at any time; but yet in view 
of the position that he had hitherto occupied towards the 
Philistines, especially in view of their present predominant 
influence, he could undertake nothing in that region which was 
not agreeable to them. We left David at Ziklag as he had 
returned laden with booty from his pursuit of the Amalekites. It 
cannot have been more than a few days before the news of what 
had happened during the interval of his absence reached him. 
On the third day after his return he received the first tidings 
through an Amalekite, who brought him Saul’s royal insignia, 
perhaps on the pretence that he had at Saul’s request himself 
dealt him his death-blow.1. One cannot see why this whole 
narrative should be regarded as a pure fiction.2 It is enough to 
suppose that the bearer of the tidings, hoping to win a sub- 
stantial reward from David, lied as to his own conduct. There 
was abundant opportunity for despoiling Saul’s body on the night 
after his death, during which it lay on the field of battle. More- 
over it was not unnatural to see in David, if not the future king 
of Israel, at least the person who on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan could think of securing for himself a share of the 
inheritance. 


1 2 Sam. i. 1-16. 

> So Stade (258 f.) and others ; i. 6-16 belongs to SS (see above, p. 43), but 
on account of iv. 10 there must have stood a parallel in Da. Only there was 
there no account of the slaying of Saul. All the rest is unobjectionable. 
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How easily, on the other hand, similar thoughts would occur to 
David himself, and so probably to others also, is shown by the 
circumstance that David employed part of the booty which he had 
just brought with him from his raid against Amalek, in sending 
presents to the tribal chiefs in Judah.1 We have every right to 
assume that this measure of David’s, since his predatory expedi- 
tion and the death of Saul were so closely connected in time, took 
place not before but after the arrival of the disastrous news about 
Saul and Jonathan. What else could the presents signify than 
that they were to support David’s candidature for the sovereignty 
in Judah, and to make the tribal chiefs favourable to him? They 
had the same meaning as the congratulations offered shortly 
afterwards to Jabesh in Gilead, in recognition of the noble spirit 
it had shown towards Saul.2 What David in this latter case 
directly expressed—that their lawful king was dead, and they 
might now look to him—he would doubtless not withhold from 
the nobles of Judah on the occasion of sending the presents in 
question. 

These nobles likewise could have no doubt, on a little reflection, 
what they ought todo. Here in Judah, if anywhere, the discon- 
tent with Saul’s rule would find expression. The persecution of 
David must have been keenly felt by his tribe. Moreover, after the 
overthrow of the army, the land was open to the Philistines. Abner 
and Eshba‘al were not in a position to offer protection. What 
- wonder if the south, lying as it did nearest to the enemy, should 
seek to secure itself as far as it could? Nothing could present a 
better opportunity for this than David's offer. He was not only 
a fellow-tribesman of Judah, and since the death of Nabal a rich 
landowner there; not only a leader against the Philistines long 
crowned with victory, and honour; he was also now a vassal and 
tributary of the Philistines. So long as he continued in this 
position (and there must have been negotiations on this subject 
beforehand with Achish, as well as with the nobles of Judah), 


1] Sam. xxx. 26 ff. 
22 Sam. ii. 5 ff. Klosterm. (SaK@é) supposes presents to have been sent. 
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Judah could be at rest with regard to invasion from the Philistines. 
If, however, at any time this relation should be dissolved, David, 
the approved champion against the Philistines, would be the best 
man for Judah and Israel to have at their head. 

We have already seen what the considerations may have been 
which led the Philistines to allow David to go his own way, 
without seriously inquiring whether they would not afterwards 
have to regret bitterly having given their consent to what was 
now happening. Their consent to his plans naturally presupposed 
David’s assurance that he would be willing to remain their vassal 
as before. In view of this, two kings in Israel instead of one, 
would be quite welcome to the Philistines. They could hope that 
each in turn would be held in check by the other, If they over- 
looked the extraordinary personality of David, they could in fact 
count on being able to make use of the one to hold within bounds 
any possible encroachments on the part of the other. But David 
had ere this defeated many shrewd calculations. 

Thus David, as he was favoured also by Yahvé and his oracle, 
became king over Judah. He took up his abode, at the command 
of Yahvé, at Hebron, the ancient capital of the district. Here he 
was also anointed in due form as king over the house of Judah, 
For seven and a half years, according to the statement of our 
documents, he ruled over this kingdom.? There is no ground for 
calling in question the correctness of this chronology. This was 
a modest beginning if David already meditated reigning over an 
individual and independent Israel. But as compared with the 
danger that had for years threatened him, and with the fate which 
had brought him in these last months to the brink of destruction, 
it was a promising turn of events. Moreover, David was the man 
to bide his time in patience. If he had learned anything in the 
storms and battles of his time of flight, it must have been patience 
and prudent self-restraint. 

How David’s step was regarded at Mahanaim where Eshba‘al, 


19 Sam. ii. 1-4. 
° 2 Sam. ii, 11; ¢f Kamphausen, Chronologie der hebr, Kénige, p. 16. 
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or rather Abner in his name, was reigning, may be imagined. It 
must have been regarded as an attack on the house of Saul, and 
its legitimate rule. Hence the whole time that David was at 
Hebron—i.e. the time preceding Eshba‘al’s death—was occupied 
with a civil war between Judah and the North Only, as Kamp- 
hausen has rightly emphasised,? we must be on our guard against 
forming too large notions as to the extent of this war. David had 
in fact no interest in pushing forward the war with special energy. 
It was otherwise than by force of arms that he had to reach his 
goal. Eshba‘al, indeed, remained in a state of war with David 
throughout the whole of his reign of seven and a half years. But 
David seems to have confined himself substantially to defensive 
measures, while his opponent lacked, not indeed the will, but the 
needful strength, for a vigorous prosecution of the struggle, 
Among the people at large also, a domestic war would find little 
sympathy, and what sympathy ever existed * became less and less. 
For time only served to force, even on the Northern tribes, a 
clearer perception of the fact, that the star of Saul’s house was 
sinking, and that David was the rising star in Israel, to whom the 
future belonged. If it was in itself a misfortune that Eshba‘al, 
whether of age or not,‘ disappeared entirely behind the figure of 
his general Abner, the latter was himself far from being in a 
position to bear comparison with David. Personally brave, and, 
so long as Eshba‘al allowed him to do as he pleased, faithfully 
devoted to the house of Saul, he yet did not in any respect achieve 
anything extraordinary. Hence, of necessity, the sympathy of 
Israel as a whole turned more and more to David. There was no 
hope of any one but David being adequate to the task under 
which the house of Saul had succumbed, and was daily suc- 
cumbing further. Thus we can see David’s power growing visibly, 

1 2 Sam. iii. 1, 6. 2 ZAW. vi. 72. 

3 So Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. § 306. 

4 The one is assumed by Kamphausen, the other by Stade. Eshba‘al appears, 
at all events, to have been young. The number 40 in 2 Sam. ii. 10 (see above, 
p. 46) for Eshba‘al’s age, is just as impossible as the two years there assumed for 


Eshba‘al’s reign. The latter, like David in Hebron, must have reigned seven and 
a half years, On this last point see Kamph. 24 W, vi. 44 f, 
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almost from day to day, while Eshba‘al’s throne was gradually 
becoming weaker and weaker.! Meanwhile, David's cleverness 
and moderation achieved more than one triumph. 

Meagre as the information is that has reached us concerning 
individual events of the war which filled the seven and a half 
years of the reign of Eshba‘al, we are not left absolutely in the 
dark. We have no right to declare what little has reached us 
purely unhistorical, although legendary elements have attached 
themselves to it. A battle took place at Gibeon, which turned 
out unfavourably for Abner and his army. On David’s side 
fought Joab and his two brothers, Abishaiand Asahel. The latter, 
‘swift of foot as one of the gazelles of the field,’? outstripped the 
rest in pursuit of the flying foe. He would not desist from 
following Abner, though the latter, fearing the revenge of Joab, 
warned him to do so. So Abner slew him, thereby sealing his 
own fate.® 

This encounter between the forces of David and Eshba‘al was 
certainly not the only one that there was to report. But the 
narrator may have desired as far as possible to efface the memory 
of the times of this inglorious civil war. Such further contests 
as there might be to relate, would hardly be unfavourable to 
David:* but his military reputation was too firmly established to 
need to be set in a clearer light at the cost of the house of Saul. 
On the other hand, how indefensible the position of Eshba‘al as 
against David became in the course of time, appears of itself, 
without any further description of the events of the war. 

David, indeed, had certainly done his best to win sympathy for 
himself in the domain of Eshba‘al as far as it went. In his 
message to Jabesh in Gilead, he had notified the city that Judah 
had anointed him king in Hebron, and, adroitly recognising their 
noble conduct toward Saul, had pointed out to the citizens that, 

1 2 Sam. iii. 1. 2 2 Sam. ii. 18. 

* 2 Sam. ii, 12-32. The passage vv. 13-16 seems to be an etymological legend 
(Stade, Kamph. 7A W. vi. 71); but the battle itself, in view of the later events 


which cannot possibly be an invention, is certainly historical. 
4 Of. 2 Sam. ili. 1, 
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with the death of the latter their obligations to his house were at 
an end. This message was certainly not the only one of its kind. 
David was not the man to neglect his advantage. All that could 
be done quietly, without raising the suspicion of the Philistines, 
and without incurring the displeasure of the northern tribes, he 
did. But what helped him most was the incapacity of Eshba‘al 
himself, the fruits of which David could watch quietly coming to 
maturity. A comparison between him and his rival would, even 
in the territory of Eshba‘al, result more and more in favour of 
David. 

Hence we cannot wonder that in course of time a party was 
formed, among the nobles of Israel themselves, that took a decided 
stand on David’s side, and believed that Israel’s future depended 
on his ruling over the whole nation. Moreover, in consequence of 
Eshba‘al’s incapacity, the Philistine yoke must have become ever 
more oppressive, and the longing for a deliverer—a champion 
against the Philistines, such as Saul had once been—ever more 
burning.2 The time had thus come for David to act, in accordance 
with the divine call of which he had probably long been conscious.? 
But now also he was spared the necessity of reaching his goal by 
force. His God whom he trusted had appointed that the ripe 
fruit should fall into his hands. 

Up to this point Abner had faithfully held to Eshba‘al. Saul’s 
house was also his own. The crown of Benjamin was the pride 
of his tribe and family. The ambition and lust of power which 
were united in his character, found sufficient food in the prominent 
position that he had acquired at the side of Eshba‘al. Everything 
was made dependent on his person and his personal feelings. His 
king might have reason enough for jealousy and dissatisfaction. 
But he would not allow such feelings to appear in the case of one 
who had become indispensable to him, On one occasion matters 
culminated in a rather serious outburst. Abner was believed to 


1 See above, p. 140 f. 2 Of. 2 Sam. iii. 17. 

3 Of. 2 Sam. iii. 18. Abner’s speech to Eshba‘“al (iii. 9 f.) can hardly have 
been spoken as here given. 

4 He was Saul’s cousin (Kamph. 64), hardly his uncle. 
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have taken to himself a concubine of Saul’s. In accordance with 
the ideas of the age this aroused in Eshba‘al serious suspicions of 
Abner’s loyalty. He became afraid that Abner was striving for 
his throne. With this, Abner’s adherence to his cause was at an 
end. It was probably less fear of Eshba‘al that influenced him, 
than other considerations; for the quarrel could easily have been 
settled had he so wished. It was rather a welcome occasion, 
enabling Abner with some show of right to turn to the rising star.’ 

Abner immediately entered into negotiations with David. He 
offered not only to go over to him himself, but also to bring over 
all Israel.2 We must therefore assume that he not only knew the 
temper of Israel, but had also taken steps to secure it. Secret 
arrangements, such as our documents mention,® between Abner and 
the elders of Israel, and even the nobles of Benjamin, had already 
doubtless taken place before Abner’s breach with Eshba‘al. Israel 
wanted David as their king because it was in him alone that they 
saw a deliverer from the Philistines. Abner had placed himself 
at the disposal of this current, and doubtless actually sought the 
breach with Eshba‘al. 

David did not accept the offer without conditions. The situation 
did not yet seem to him so far advanced that he could expect to 
set himself on the throne of Saul, without fear of opposition and a 
prolongation of the dissension. For this purpose the bond must 
first be restored that once united him to the house of Saul, and 
would give him some right to think of succeeding him. He 
demanded back his wife Michal, Saul’s daughter, whom Saul had 
taken from him.‘ 

To obtain her he must have the help of Abner. Moreover, 
Abner was still his master’s counsellor, and if the quarrel between 
them had already occurred, there would be the more likelihood of 
Eshba‘al's hoping to pacify his angry general again by humouring 
him in this matter. For David, everything depended on getting 


1 2 Sam. iii. 7 ff. On the text, especially in v. 7, cf Wellh. TBS.; Driver, 
Notes; Klosterm. SaKé; and my translation. 


2 2 Sam. iii. 12, 3 2 Sam, iii, 17-19, 4 2 Sam, iii. 13, 
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possession of his wife, not by force, but by way of right. If this 
were once accomplished, everything else would come about of 
itself, He would make Abner welcome, and it would hardly be 
any longer necessary to set Eshba‘al aside; in any case this would 
not be difficult to manage if Abner no longer supported him. 
David could confidently leave to Abner all care about him. It is 
thus that we are to understand David’s going directly to Eshba‘al 
for his wife,! which, after Abner’s offer, might seem strange, and, 
what is even more astonishing, Eshba‘al’s showing himself ready 
to grant David’s wish.2 This cannot possibly have happened 
spontaneously. Eshba‘al acted under pressure of Abner’s dictation. 
David’s superior strength was probably so well known, that if 
Abner likewise threw his weight into the scale, it would seem 
advisable to Eshba‘al to oblige him in this matter. Indeed, he 
was so entirely in Abner’s hands that Abner was able to bring it 
about, that he himself should be selected to convey the daughter 
of Saul to David. 

At the head of an embassy of twenty of Eshba‘al’s followers, 
Abner conducted Michal to Hebron. At the feast which David 
gave in their honour, Abner renewed for himself and all Israel the 
offer to go over from Eshba‘al to David. What David had 
demanded, he had done; the king’s daughter had been brought 
back to David as his lawful wife ; David could now come forward, 
in place of the incapable Eshba‘al, as heir to the crown of Saul. 
David now accepted the offer, and the arrangement doubtless 
provided that, immediately after his return, Abner should proceed 
to fulfil his promise.? Abner thus became a traitor to his lord, 
and David accessory to and an abettor of a long and regularly 
prepared, and probably well thought out, conspiracy against 
Eshba‘al. We have no ground or right to extenuate what David 
did. A reasonable judgment, however, must, at the same time, 
acknowledge that, in so far as we can see, David did not originate 


12 Sam. iii. 14. David, doubtless, did this in concert with Abner. 
2 2 Sam. iii, 15, He had Michal brought, first of all, by Abner to Mahanaim 
(Klosterm, ), 3 2 Sam, iii, 20 f. 
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the conspiracy, but only accepted its fruits. As matters stood 
David’s course was the only possible one. If Eshba‘al was once 
recognised as incapable of accomplishing for Israel the task that 
devolved on the successor of Saul, David, who had long felt in 
himself Yahvé’s call to be Israel’s king and deliverer, had a right 
to bid Israel welcome if they voluntarily came over to him. He 
could leave it to Abner to bear the responsibility of his own acts ; 
to hinder him was not in his province. 

Yet Abner was not to live to complete his work. His fate 
overtook him while he was still in Hebron. Joab, David's 
ambitious and violent captain, as Abner had slain Asahel, was 
necessarily his mortal enemy. Moreover, if Joab knew of Abner’s 
plans, personal jealousy might also come into play. David had 
taken the precaution of having Joab at a distance from Hebron. 
Returning before the time, however, Joab was able to get Abner 
into his hands, and, acting in an illegal way as avenger’ of his 
brother Asahel, he slew him in the gate of Hebron.2 David had 
every reason to be angry with Joab, and sincerely to mourn over 
Abner. Not only did his plans with Abner seem to have come to 
nothing, but the shadow of ignominious treachery might only too 
easily fall from Joab on to David himself. For, at least in the 
eyes of the uninitiated, there had fallen with Abner the one 
support of Eshba‘al’s throne. And yet, as we know, there was 
not the slightest motive for David’s getting Abner out of the 
way. 

But Eshba‘al’s fate also hastened to its accomplishment. He 
was treacherously slain by two Benjamite chieftains. At noon- 
tide, while the portress was asleep, and Eshba‘al himself was 
taking his mid-day rest on his couch, they broke into the palace 
and slew him? Did David know of this, or have a hand in it? 
Hardly in any other way than that he knew of Abner’s project, in 
which the assassination of Eshba‘al may have played:a part. It is 
therefore credible that when the murderers, expecting his thanks, 


1 See ] Kings ii. 5, and Klosterm. SaK@é, ad loc. 2 2 Sam. iii. 23 ff, 
3 2Sam, iv, On the text, especially in v. 6, see my translation, 
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brought him Eshba‘al’s head, he rewarded them just as he formerly 
rewarded the Amalekite who told him of the death of Saul. For 
he could do this without making himself guilty of hypocrisy. 
What possible interest had David in Eshba‘al’s death, above all, as; 
after the assassination of Abner, ‘his hands had become weak’ 22 
Especially now that Abner was gone, but even before that, he had 
sufficient strength, and he did not lack opportunities, to get 
Eshba‘al out of the way in open war if he had wished to do so. 
Moreover, Abner’s death had caused him embarrassment enough. 
Doubtless, in the understanding come to between Abner and his 
associates, the fate of Eshba‘al was involved. Now, however, on 
Abner’s sudden death, his party was without a leader, and such as 
had been initiated into Abner’s plans regarded his and their cause 
as lost. The thing to be done now was to act with double 
promptitude before Abner’s plans should be betrayed to Eshba‘al. 
If the latter were once removed, all danger would be obviated, and 
the murderers would be sure of David’s royal thanks. But if 
David had not occasioned the conspiracy, he had also no reason to 
spare the murderers who forced themselves on him in so repulsive 
a way. 

The last obstacle to David’s extension of his rule over all 
Israel was thus removed. It is nowhere stated that any other 
son survived Saul besides Eshba‘al. Moreover, of the three sons 
that fell with Saul, the two younger appear to have died childless, 
or, at all events, without male offspring. They were doubtless still 
of youthful age like Eshba‘al himself. Jonathan alone left behind 
him a son, Meriba‘al, called by the later editors of our text 
Mephibosheth.? At the time of his father’s death he was five 
years of age. He was therefore now in his twelfth or thirteenth 

12 Sam. iv. 8 ff. 2 2 Sam. iv. 1. 

3 See the correct form of the name in 1 Chron. ix. 40 (viii. 34) and Lxx., 
Luc. ; thereon Driver, Notes, 195f. Meriba‘al, like Eshba‘al, means ‘man of 
Ba‘al,’—i.e. of Yahvé. From aversion to the name Ba‘al, later editors turned 
both the above names into ‘man of shame.’ Mephibosheth, instead of Meribosheth, 
is then a further malformation—if the process was not (¢f. Luc. MeugiBaad) com- 


pleted in the stages Meriba‘al—Mephiba‘al—Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 34; Ju. 
vi. 32; and Baudissin, Studien, i. 108). 
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year, and had not yet at all events any claim to the throne. 
Moreover, this one grandson of Saul’s was a cripple. His nurse, 
on hearing the terrible news of the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
had let him fall in her flight.1_ Hence in no case could there be 
any question of his succeeding to the throne. There still re- 
mained of Saul’s posterity two sons of his concubine Rizpah ;* 
but these also were at all events still young. Israel was now, if 
ever, in need of a true man. 


§ 44. David in Jerusalem. The Philistines. 


It was only to David that the eyes of Israel could turn. All 
the tribes, represented by their nobles, came to David to Hebron and 
said, ‘Behold, we are thy flesh and bone. In times past when Saul 
was still our king, it was thou that leddest out and broughtest in 
Israel. Yahvé also said to thee, “Thou shalt feed my people 
Israel, and thou shalt be prince over Israel.”’ Thereupon the 
elders of Israel anointed David king before Yahvé in Hebron.® 
Nothing brings out more clearly than these words of our 
natrator’s, the idea that animated all Israel in calling David to 
the throne of Saul. It was as an illustrious leader in the 
Philistine wars, that he still lived in their memory, And the 
more inglorious and oppressive the present, the more vivid would 
this memory of the time of Saul necessarily be. Saul having 
perished in the Philistine war, it would be easy enough for any 
one to say that his and Israel’s lot would have been better had 
he not wantonly driven from him the best of his heroes. 

David could therefore be at no loss as to his first task as newly 
elected king of all Israel. What was to be done was clearly 
enough pointed out to him. Israel must again be made free, the 
Philistines must again be driven back to their coast-land. This 
was what the tribes meant when they asked that David in 


1 28am. iv. 4. The notice is in a wrong place, but is certainly authentic. 
22 Sam. xxi. 1 ff. 


* In 2 Sam. v. 1-3, v. 1 f. and 3 are doublets. Perhaps v. 3 gives the more 
original account. See above, p. 46. 
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particular should be their leader. Thus alone could David, like 
Saul, ensure the continuance of the confidence with which the 
tribes had met him when they anointed him king. 

In the land of the Philistines, too, there was a quick com- 
prehension of the occurrence at Hebron. There was doubtless no 
need of many words and messages to give notice of the termina- 
tion of the vassalage in which David had hitherto stood to 
Philistia. Saul’s crown having passed to David, the relations of 
the latter to the Philistines, as regards the rights of Israel, were 
precisely the same as those of Saul had been. Nevertheless, 
David appears to have suffered an attack from the enemy even 
earlier than he could have expected it. Immediately on learning 
the news of the anointing of David at Hebron, the Philistines 
broke into Judah. David was to be surprised, and Israel’s attempt 
to become, through him, once more independent, to be nipped in the 
bud. Bethlehem, David’s home, was quickly taken possession of, 
and Hebron threatened. David was promptly informed; but he 
had not time to call together his forces. He was compelled to 
withdraw in all haste to the stronghold of Adullam,! once so 
familiar to him. Here he seems to have tarried some time, till 
his forces were assembled. Finally, however, he succeeded in 
inflicting a decided blow on the Philistines, who had their camp 
in the valley of the giants, the so-called plain of Rephaim, north 
of Jebus, toward Gibeon.? 

The Philistines were certainly not yet annihilated, nor even 
effectually checked, by this defeat. Hostilities were resumed at a 
later date—on the occasion of another attack on Judah? In 
obedience to the oracle of Yahvé, David made his way round the 


1 It is this place alone that can be meant in 2 Sam. v. 17, as well. This 
appears from xxiii. 13, where instead of NY'd we must, according to v. 14, read 
’¥1D (cf. also 17") there and here). 

2 This account of the course of events is obtained by combining 2 Sam. v. 
17 ff. and 2 Sam, xxiii. 13 ff. v.17 connects itself immediately with v. 3 (see 
above, p. 46). xxiii. 13 ff. belongs chronologically between v. 17 and v. 18-21. 
The situation in v. 17 ff. is only explained by xxiii. 13 ff. The site of the valley of 
the giants is defined by Gibeon and Gezer (v. 22 ff. So already the Onom., against 
Josephus). 3 2 Sam. v. 22 ff. 
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army of the Philistines, encamped once again in the valley of the 
giants, and attacked them from the north, thus falling upon their 
rear. He routed them from Gibeon to Gezer.! 

For the present the Philistines seem to have been brought to a 
halt by these two defeats, inflicted on them in rapid succession by 
David. But their strength was not yet broken. A series of 
battles may have followed, both at this time and later? Yet, 
strange to say, the traditions that have reached us concerning 
David, which are in parts so copious, have almost entirely passed 
over these events. And this, although they determined David's 
position in Israel, and Israel’s position in Syria, and are therefore 
of critical importance for the history of Israel. It will always be 
a mystery, what can have led the collector of our information 
concerning that age, after providing us with such copious accounts 
of David’s wars with Saul, and his struggle for the crown at 
Hebron and Jebus, to-inform the ages to come only in a meagre 
way of the very achievements of David, which for the most part 
made good his position in history.® 

It is a fact, at all events, that before Israel could get rest from 
the Philistines, David had to engage in many, and doubtless serious, 
battles. Many a memory of David and his heroes, many a daring 
exploit of his brave band, that survived to after ages, is to be 
referred to these wars. On one such occasion, David’s own life 
was at stake ;> on another, Goliath of Gath was slain—the warrior 
who lent his name to the unknown Philistine giant, slain by David 
himself at an earlier date.6 At last, by a decisive blow, David 
succeeded in subduing the capital of the Philistines, and with it 


1 It is thus we must read in v. 72, with the Lxx. On Gezer, see HWB. 

2 Of. j2-“IN®, 2 Sam. viii. 1. 

® We may perhaps conjecture that there once existed a special book—a kind 
of ‘ Book of the Wars of Yahvé’—that told of these wars. Our author would 
take it for granted as well known, and therefore abstain from giving larger 
extracts from it. 

4 See 2 Sam. xxi. 15 ff. ; xxiii. 8 ff 

5 2 Sam. xxi. 16 f. 

62 Sam. xxi. 19. See also above, p. 120; also Kamph. St. Kr. 1882, 117 f£. ; 
Kuenen, 7’. Tijdschr. viii. 279 ; also Béttcher, Newe Ahrenlese, No. 402. : 
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their whole land! The power of the Philistines was henceforth 
broken. They do not appear again [for a long time] as enemies of 
Israel. It was allotted to David to subdue this adversary that had 
committed so many outrages on Israel, and had more than once 
brought its existence into question. The Philistines were no 
longer Israel’s enemies. From David’s time Israel’s relation to 
Philistia was substantially peaceable. Notwithstanding his 
victories, David had not really subjugated Philistia or destroyed 
its nationality. He was satisfied with having again made good 
Israel’s position, and compelled the adversary to keep peace with 
them. The way seemed thus to have been prepared for even a 
tolerably friendly relation henceforth between the two. The 
Philistines, giving up the hope of being able to prevail by force 
against David, appear, like the Canaanites at an earlier date, to 
have set themselves more and more to come to terms with Israel 
as neighbours, in peace and friendliness. They were soon so little 
felt to be the hereditary foe of Israel, that David selected or 
supplemented his bodyguard from them.? 

David was, however, not content with what he had so far 
achieved. Had he only accomplished the one thing to which he 
had been in the first place called—the deliverance of Israel from 
the yoke of the Philistines—he would still be the greatest man 
that Israel had produced since Moses. He had thereby restored 
Israel to its true position. But his aim was still higher. Israel 
must not only be free: it must also be able to use its freedom. 
This can, in any circumstances, only be the case when a nation’s 
freedom is accompanied by national unity and strength. Israel 
must be united, and must be raised to an honourable position 
among the neighbouring states of Syria. Step by step did David 
approach this goal. He taught the tribes to give expression to 
their unity anew, and better than they had ever been able to do it 


12 Sam, viii. 1. On MN cf. Bab. and Orient. Rec., Feb. 1890, p. 69 ff. ; 
Acad. 1890, No. 929. 

2 The Kretht and Pletht, who have rightly been taken to be Cretans and 
Philistines—i.e. a Philistine band. See espec. 2 Sam. xv. 18 ff. ; 1 Kingsi. 8, 10, 
38, and below, p. 164 f. 
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before; he qualified them, in their estimation, to control their own 
destinies—nay, Israel had him to thank, that for a while it was 
given to it to join in speaking a decisive word in the counsels of 
the nations of Asia west of the Euphrates. No wonder therefore 
that Israel knew of no greater king than David, and that his 
name was for all ages the expression of the greatest glory and ~ 
splendour imaginable in Israel. David was the greatest man in 
Israel’s history next to Moses, and he was at the same time the 
most popular. 

That the tribes of Israel felt themselves to be a unity, a nation, 
that they also for a time gave practical proof of being a united 
people, was not the result of the work of David. Moses, and 
again at a later time Saul, for a part of the tribes also Deborah, 
had given expression to this ideal unity, and actually realised it 
in a transitory way. The tribes must now for long have known 
that they were members of a nation. But there was always 
lacking, even as far down as Saul, the power to maintain what 
was transiently gained. There was lacking in particular, even 
where freedom had really been won, a national centre round which 
the life of the people, political as well as religious, might gather. 
Only if this could be found would the unification become really 
complete, and the freedom that had been won by the sword be 
guaranteed in peace for some length of time. With inexplicable 
short-sightedness Saul had done practically nothing towards this 
end. The national sanctuary, lost and then recovered again, he 
had allowed to remain unnoticed in a corner of Israel, and had 
fixed his seat as king, just as he did as farmer, at his Benjamite 
home of Gibeah, a place that had neither a past nor a future—the 
best proof that Saul lacked the genius of the king! David saw 
deeper than Saul. If Saul was an able warrior, who when he had 
put back his sword into its sheath returned to his oxen at Gibeah, 
David was a born ruler. He knew that religion and national life 
needed a centre, unity a point of support, national strength a 
rallying-place—in short, that the land, if it was to maintain its 


1 See Cornill, Zntstehung des V. Isr., p. 26. 
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unity and its freedom, needed a capital that would be worthy of 
the monarchy and would guarantee its stability. 

Immediately after bringing to an end at least the first conflicts 
with the Philistines, David proceeded to the accomplishment of 
this object.!_ His choice proved him to be possessed of the insight 
of genius. Hebron, situated at the southern end of the land, 
constituting moreover the old capital of David’s tribe, was neither 
by position nor in view of its tribal connection, fitted to form the 
centre of the new kingdom, which was to be lifted above the 
ancient tribal distinctions. Saul’s residence at Gibeah was on 
similar grounds unsuited, in addition to being probably strategically 
unimportant. On the other hand, the stronghold of Jebus met 
the requirements of David as no other place in Israel did. 
Equipped by nature as an almost impregnable stronghold, Jebus 
was strategically one of the most important points in the land. 
In the centre of communication between the Mediterranean and 
the East, as well as Syria and Egypt, it was a natural centre 
for trade and intercourse in general. As it was still. in the 
possession of the Canaanites, it was not involved in the contest 
as to the relative predominance of the tribes, and was fitted 
to remain so. And yet again, being situated tolerably near 
David’s home, Jebus provided for the maintenance of the connec- 
tion of David’s throne with the tribe of Judah, a connection 
that was within certain limits indispensable. In fact, David’s 
constituting Jebus —-henceforth in the Old Testament called 
Jerusalem*—the capital of his kingdom, was an act of incalculably 
far-reaching importance. It is quite impossible to say what would 


12 Sam. v. 4-16 or 6-16 is not in its right place. The passage belongs 
between v. 2] and v. 22. 

2 The meaning of the name is obscure. On this v. Grill, ZA W. iv. 134 ff 
Hitherto it has been assumed that Jebus was the old name of the city, and 
Jerusalem a name conferred on it by Israel. This assumption is overthrown by 
the fact, observed by Sayce, that Jerusalem occurs as Uru-salim also in the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets. We must accordingly suppose that Israel only restored 
to the city the name that from ancient times had belonged to it. Perhaps a new 
light thus falls also on Ju. i. 7 f. V. Sayce, Acad. 1890, April 19, 26; 1891, 
Feb. 7; Zimmern, ZDPV. 1891, 1388 ff., Z. Assyr. 1891, 245 ff. 
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have become of Judah and David’s throne, in the centuries after 
the death of Solomon, if it had not possessed Jerusalem. What 
share, however, Jerusalem had in the fortunes of Israel before and 
after the Exile, is familiar to every one who is acquainted with 
those fortunes. Prophets and poets soon enough recognised its 
importance. Judah, and even Israel, is soon hardly conceivable 
without Jerusalem. Its fate determined the condition of the 
people, and on two occasions its fall sealed also the fall of the 
nation. If David’s successfully conducted war of deliverance 
against the Philistines was the first jewel that he set in his newly 
acquired royal crown, Jerusalem, now won and promoted to be the 
royal city of Israel, was the second. 

Jebus was a remnant of a greater district—a strip of land 
belonging to the Canaanites that extended, not only in the times 
of the conquest but also considerably later, into the territory of 
Israel itself, and included such places as Gibeon, Beeroth, Kiriath 
Jearim, and Chephirah. Most of this district, after remaining long 
separate from Israel, was doubtless in the course of time absorbed. 
Saul had at last set himself to accomplish this by force.t Only 
Jebus, with its strong rocky fortress of Zion,” had obsti- 
nately resisted all attacks. Its possessors seem to have formed 
a separate Canaanitish tribe, called after their city, the Jebus- 
ites. 

David’s attempt to win the Jebusites and their city for Israel by 
friendly means failed* Their castle seemed to the Jebusites so 
strong that lame and blind men appeared sufficient to defend it. 
Not disconcerted by their contempt, David proceeded to use force, 
and stormed town and citadel. The citadel he took as his own 
possession and called it David's citadel (‘the city of David’), after 

12.Sam, xxi. 1 ff. 

2 On the position of the hill of Zion, v. Furrer in Schenkel’s BL. iii. 214 ff. ; 
von Alten and Klaiber, in ZDPYV. iii. 116 ff., 189 ff.; iv. 18 ff; xi. 1 ff Also 
the physical maps of Zimmermann, in Karten u. Pléne zur Topographie des alten 
Jerusalem, reproduced in Rhiem’s H WB. and in Stade,? 269. 

* We must, according to v. 6, suppose such an attempt. 


* David’s answer (v. 8) to their scornful speech is now no longer intelligible. 
On Sinnér see Pal. Hxpl. Fund, 1890, 200 ff. 
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he had modified it to suit himself! Hiram of Tyre, to whom the 
friendship of his powerful neighbour must have been a matter of 
some importance, is said to have given him a helping hand in this 
work with cedar-wood and workmen? The former possessors of 
the city appear not to have been treated by David according to the 
usages of war, but to have been spared, just as the Philistines were 
afterwards, At least, there were Jebusites in later times living 
along with Israel in Jerusalem. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by David, and the designation of 
that city as capital of the land, had a still deeper significance. 
A royal seat and capital must necessarily possess also a royal 
sanctuary. Religion in Israel was a national affair. No event 
which touched the nation could dispense with it. If the national 
capital, the focus of the life of the people, was to answer its 
purpose, it must be the centre likewise of the religious life of 
the people. Jerusalem could attain the position it was entitled to 
as capital, the position too that David was, in point of fact, to 
give it in Israel, only by becoming the centre of the worship of 
Yahvé. 

It is an additional proof of the greatness of David that he 
perceived this likewise. It is the man who understands the 
spirit of his age and his nation, and is able to come forward 
promptly and energetically in compliance with it, that makes 
history. David perceived that the spirit of his people and its 
vocation demanded a close connection between national life and 
religious life. He had an eye for the secret inner nature of 


1 On the site of David’s citadel see the articles of Klaiber, mentioned on 
p. 156, note 2, and especially also Guthe’s account of his excavations, in ZDPV. 
v.; above all pp. 314 ff., 330 ff. 

22 Sam. v. 9, 1l. Hiram, by the Phcenicians probably called Hirdm (ef. 
HipSuos; Ass. Hirummu), reigned altogether, according to Josephus, Ant. viii. 
v. 3=c. Ap. i. 18, for thirty-four years (commonly = 969-936 ; see Meyer, Gesch. 
d. Alt. 345f.). As Hiram was also a contemporary of Solomon’s, this accords 
only with the last part of David’s reign, while the building must have fallen in 
the earlier period. (See Riehm, in HWA. Artic. Hiram.) Hence either Josephus’ 
numbers, taken from Menander, are inexact, or we have in our account a confusion 
with what Hiram did for Solomon. Perhaps it was really Hiram’s father Abiba‘al 
that helped David. With reference to him, see Pietschm, Gesch, d, Phén, 294, 
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his nation, which pointed it out as the people of religion, the 
people of God. Thus he became not only the national but also 
the religious hero of Israel, and the two aspects were inseparably 
connected. It is not necessary to ignore David’s weaknesses and 
despotic moods, or to make the primitive hero into a tender-hearted 
saint, in order to be able to appreciate his deep religious character 
and his importance for the religion of Israel. As Moses sheds a 
lustre on Israel’s past, so does David on Israel’s future; and in 
troublous days it was his name that revived Israel’s dying hope 
and its faith in God. Yahvé, the God of Israel, became through 
him at once the supreme dweller in Jerusalem; the neighbour, 
almost the fellow-inmate—nay, the host and father, of Israel’s king. 
Jerusalem, the city of the king, became at the same time the city 
of God, the holy city. David’s family was Yahvé’s dynasty, and 
its members Yahvé’s sons. And even the hero of the latter age, 
who shall deliver Israel and the world from all troubles, could soon 
be hardly otherwise thought of than as a second David, as the 
counterpart, the great son of the glorious founder of the holy 
city. 

The ancient shrine of the Mosaic age, the ark of God, had been 
almost forgotten ever since the disastrous day when it fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The Philistines, indeed, had felt a religious 
horror of it and had restored it again to Israel. But neither Saul, 
nor the priests of Nob, the successors of those of Shiloh, nor any 
one else in Israel, had shown any interest in it. It may have 
seemed profaned by its stay in the enemy’s land. Moreover, the 
indifferent military success that it had brought the hosts of Israel 
at Aphek had probably shaken their faith in it.1 

It was otherwise with David. He was not alarmed by the 
superstitious scruples of Saul and his age. He saw in the ark 
what it really was, and what he himself needed: the ancient shrine 
of Israel, which had guaranteed the presence of Yahvé in the 
wilderness, and with which great memories were connected. It 
would, in his view, be only a further reason for restoring it to 


See above, pp. 107 f., 136, 
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honour, that it had for long—perhaps from the beginning—had its 
seat in the tribe of Joseph. It was just the northern group of 
tribes that he regarded it a matter of vital importance to win over 
to himself and to Jerusalem. 

This being so, the ark was brought in solemn procession from 
Ba‘al Jehtida,! where it had stood in the house of a private indi- 
vidual. It was an important occasion, and the whole nation 
participated in the ceremony. On the way, however, an accident 
befell the driver of the waggon on which the ark was being carried. 
This disconcerted David. The delusion with which he thought 
he had broken, that Yahvé’s hand was withdrawn from the ark, 
seemed after all to be based on truth. He did not dare to bring 
the ark to Zion. It was not till Obed-Edom? of Gath, in whose 
house the ark was now left for three months, had found it a source 
of blessing to himself—stranger as he was—that David ventured to 
carry out his design. The people escorted Yahvé up to Zion with 
joyful shout and sound of trumpet. David himself, dressed in 
the linen garments of a priest, took part in the procession, dancing 3 
before the ark; and, as highest in rank, discharged the duties of 
the priestly office before Yahvé in Zion. Michal, Saul’s proud 
daughter, was ashamed of her husband for thus demeaning him- 
self before his young men and maidens. But David’s pride was 
in being honoured of God. His was a true religious nature, that 
did not hesitate to approach what even in that age seemed religious 
- eccentricity.* 

It must appear in the highest degree surprising that David 
built no temple for the ark; when he had brought it into his 
capital and to his palace, the idea must have occurred to him of 
erecting there a worthy abode for Yahvé. As he did not do so, 

1 According to 1 Chron. xiii. 6, Josh. xv. 9 ff., 60, xviii. 14, this was the 
same place as Kiriath Jearim. Perhaps the place received its name from the 
stay of the ark. On the text, see Driver, Notes, 203. 

2 On the name, see CJS. 295; also Baethgen, Beitr. 10; Wellh. Reste altarab. 
Heident. 2. 

2 Cf. Exod. xxxii. 19; I Kings xviii. 26, and the name Badyapxws, Corp, 


Inscr. Graec. 4536 (cf. Meyer in Roscher, col. 2868; Baethgen, Beitr. 25). 
4 2 Sam. vi. 1-23. 
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he must have been influenced by special reasons and considera- 
tions. If, moreover, it is true, as the history of Samuel suggests, 
that the ark had already had a proper temple at Shiloh, we need 
have no hesitation in affirming that nothing short of a divine 
oracle could have withheld David from building a real temple. 
Without such a definite declaration of Yahvé’s will, it would have 
been culpable indifference, and sacrilegious contempt for the 
majesty of Yahvé, had David built no temple. There is there- 
fore, in point of fact, no ground for calling in question as a later 
invention the intention of David, obviously attributed to him by 
the tradition, to build on Zion a temple to Yahvé, and its abandon- 
ment in obedience to a prophetic oracle. The somewhat late 
origin of the passage in question cannot invalidate such over- 
powering internal evidence as there is in favour of the fact. Nay, 
it is even conceivable that, on this occasion, the prospect of a stable 
dynasty was also presented to David by prophetic message.” 


§ 45. Further Wars. David's Army. Saul’s House. 


David was not to be allowed to enjoy in peace what he had 
won. It could scarcely be otherwise, and David himself would 
hardly have desired it otherwise. If Israel was to be supreme 
in Syria, if its boundaries were to be ensured, its independence 


1 Cf. 1 Sam, i. 24, iii. 3; Jer. vii. 14. The later representation (D?) in 2 Sam. 
vii. 6 is somewhat different. 

° 2Sam. vii. It depends on the age and literary structure of this important 
chapter. On this question, see Wellh. B/.4 223; Kuen. § xxii. 5; Budde, RiSa, 
244f. Iregard it as proved, that the chapter as we now read it comes from 
circles closely related to D. It is not, however, simply to be regarded as Deutero- 
nomic; for (a) ver. 13 is an interpolation which breaks the connection (Well- 
hausen), and only after its removal do vers. 11-17 give a satisfactory sense. Why 
should Solomon be called ‘son of God,’ and not David, if ver. 14 must refer to 
an individual? Cf. also ver. 16 and ver. 19, where it is clearly the dynasty that 
is meant. (b) Ver. 13 is a Deuteronomic interpolation, meant to bring special 
honour to the temple of Jerusalem. (c) It having been proved in one case that 
a writer closely related to D revised the passage, the other traces of Deuteronomic 
style would also point, not to the original author, but to this reviser. Cf. the 
tedious speech and the overcrowding in ver. 7 ff. The incident itself might thus 
very well be old and historical ; at the same time, we know that from the time of 
Josiah the idea here represented received new life and new literary treatment, 
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which had been so often contested by its neighbours, to be rendered 
undisputed, it must come to an understanding with its other 
neighbours. It was, therefore, impossible that David should 
content himself with acquiring the crown over all Israel and 
overthrowing the Philistines. The occasion, however, came from 
without—from Ammon—although, as we have seen, it was not 
unwelcome to David. The different Aramaic peoples soon joined 
the Ammonites, so that when David subdued them, he was lord 
of the whole territory adjoining Israel on the north and east, 

The king of the Ammonites insulted the ambassadors sent by 
David to congratulate him on his accession to the throne. This 
conduct would seem to us unintelligible, were it not that we must 
certainly take it for granted that the neighbours also regarded a 
settlement with David as inevitable. They had every reason to 
~ regard David’s strong position with suspicion, and to fear for their 
own safety. If, moreover, it is true, as we are entitled to con- 
jecture, that Eshba‘al had been able to maintain his independence 
even of his eastern neighbours only by paying them tribute, the 
whole affair becomes still clearer. With David’s accession the 
payment of tribute had come to an end. Ammon and Moab must 
seek to maintain their position. If their own forces were not 
sufficient for the attempt, it must be made with help from without. 
Ammon accordingly opened hostilities in a defiant manner, and 
Moab would hardly remain behind.t 

In fact, the Ammonites were immediately joined by the Ara- 
means of Zobah, as well as those of Beth Rehdb, Ishtdb, and 
Ma‘achah.2. We have here, therefore, nothing short of a coalition 
of the neighbouring kingdoms lying to the east and north-east, 
having as its object to weaken the dominant position won by 
Israel under David, which seemed to threaten their integrity. 

Joab, the commander of David’s army, marched against the 
enemy. When he arrived in the territory of the Ammonites, the 


1 See Kamph. ZA W. vi. 68. 

2 On these kingdoms, see Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. § 287, 300. The view that 
Beth Rehdb was not properly a kingdom (Meyer, p. 364) is not a probable one.. 

3? 2 Sam. x. 1-6. 
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enemies had already united their forces. They unexpectedly got 
the start of him; and while the Ammonites, sallying forth from 
their capital, encountered him in open battle, their allies sought 
to fall on him in the rear. A quick decision during the battle 
relieved Joab’s dangerous position. He commands half of his 
torce, under his brother Abishai, to engage the Ammonites in front, 
and throws himself with the rest on the Arameans attacking him 
in the rear. The latter having been driven back by Joab, the 
Ammonites also fell into confusion before Abishai, and fled into 
their city. 

The city itself, however, Rabbath Ammon, was not conquered. 
The expedition was only broken off. The Aramzans also appeared 
again the following year, with Hadadezer,? the king of the powerful 
kingdom of Zobah, at their head. This time David himself took 
the field and defeated them. THadadezer’s kingdom appears, at 
least in part, to have fallen into David’s hands. The smaller 
kings in his neighbourhood also submitted themselves to David.® 
In the following year, Joab succeeded in reducing Rabbath Ammon 
to extremities. He took the so-called City of Waters, leaving 
it to David himself to complete the conquest. The spoil was 
abundant, including as it did the golden crown of the Ammonite 
god Milcom, which weighed a talent, and was richly adorned with 
jewels. The prisoners were harshly treated, yet perhaps not so 
cruelly as the present text would lead one to suppose.® The 
Moabites were probably also defeated and cruelly punished at this 
time.® 

Whether the Ammonites were thus permanently subdued is 
very doubtful. At a later time, at all events, their country did 


12Sam. x. 7-14. 

2 Of. the Hebrew names, Eli‘ezer, ‘Azarja (Azariah). 3 2 Sam. x. 15-19. 

a0 Samy xi. 0, 17s xis 26-30, 

° 2 Sam. xii. 31. On this verse, see (amongst others) Hoffmann in ZA W. ii, 
66 ff.; Kamphausen in Rhein. Gem. Bl. 1884, No. 9; Herderscheé in Theol. 
Tijdschr. 1891, 127 ff. On the other hand, cf. e.g. Steiner in Theol. Z. a. d. 
Schweiz, 1885, 308 ff. 

6 Their being mentioned in the first place in 2 Sam, viii, 2 seems to point to 
this ; yeb see what follows. 
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not belong to Israel; although it probably did under David. In 
any case, for the present these predatory tribes of the east, that 
so often threatened Israel, had been quelled. The eastern bound- 
ary of David’s kingdom was now secured against invasion as far 
as the desert. Towards the north, David’s rule reached as far as 
Lebanon and Hermon. Even the rulers of the districts lying 
farther north and east sought his friendship. Amongst these was 
To%, king of Hamath on the Orontes, who was in a continual state 
of feud with Hadadezer, and so would be only too grateful to 
David for defeating him.t Another of them was Talmai, the king 
of Geshir, a district near Hermon, south-west of Damascus, A 
daughter of his was among David’s wives—the mother of Absalom.” 
The Pheenicians had still more reason than these northern 
neighbours to cultivate friendly relations with David. Their 
commerce could only gain from the existence in the Palestinian 
‘hinterland’ of a powerful and organised state such as David 
aimed at. Their king, Hiram of Tyre, concluded with David a 
friendly alliance, that continued to subsist under Solomon,? 
Israel’s position was thus secured towards the north and east. 
From the time when the Philistines were finally conquered, there 
had been no adversary to fear from the west. It was therefore only 
from the south and south-east that disturbances could now 
arise. Amalek, Edom, and Moab had all of them now and then 
given Israel trouble. These also were added to David’s conquests, 
partly as early as the time of the battles with Ammon and the 
Arameans,! partly not till a later occasion.® Moab was not able 
to maintain its ground, and became tributary to David. Amalek, 
the Bedouin tribe, skilful in war and ever greedy for spoil, with 
which Israel had so many tough fights, disappeared from history, 
apparently utterly destroyed by David. Edom was subdued, its 


12 Sam. viii. 9 f. 

2 Of. 2Sam. iii. 3; xiii. 37. The subjugation of Damascus mentioned in 2 Sam. 
viii. 5 f. is improbable ; vide Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 364. On the literary char- 
acter of chap. viii. see above, p. 47 f., and Budde, RiSa, 249 f. 

3 See however above, p. 157, note 2. 

4 See above, p. 162 f, 5 2 Sam. viii. 11 ff. ; ¢f Num, xxiv, 17 ff. 
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land being henceforth administered by agents sent by David; and 
the approach to the Red Sea, along with the seaport towns of 
Eziongeber and Elath, fell into David’s hands. A later notice? 
tells us that long and bloody battles were needed ere Edom 
submitted. The consequence of this obstinacy was a murder- 
ous massacre, which itself became the source of later complica- 
tions. 

David’s kingdom thus reached from the Red Sea to Lebanon. 
It was the dominant power in Syria; its position was undisputed. 
It had no longer any adversary to fear. Next to David himself, 
his general Joab had the greatest share in these successes, 
especially as in later times David appears to have ceased, as a 
rule, to take the field in person. Joab remained from first to last 
faithfully devoted to David, through all storms and vicissitudes 
of fortune, never wavering. A warrior whose keen sword 
fortune never failed, he was also a man of brutal violence and 
ungovernable selfishness, to whom no tie seemed sacred and no 
means illegitimate. 

It is obvious that for such wars as David had to conduct in 
all directions, he needed a carefully equipped and well-trained 
army. The basis of his army was a sort of guard in which he 
could place implicit confidence. This consisted of those six 
hundred men who had gathered around him in the days of his 
flight from Saul, and had held by him faithfully during the time 
of his persecution. When David became king, they naturally 
remained near him. They formed henceforth his bodyguard, and 
bore the name of gzbbdrim, ‘the heroes.’ It is self-evident that 
special undertakings would devolve upon them in war. The 
gaps produced in the ranks of this select corps by David’s 
numerous wars were filled up, after his victories over the Philis- 
tines, chiefly with foreigners, especially Philistines, and Cretan 
mercenaries akin to them—a proceeding the reason for which is 
te be found in the later designation of the corps to be a bodyguard 


1 ] Kings xi. 14 ff’ On this, see below, in § 48. 
* For deeds of some of them, see 2 Sam. xxiii, 8 ff., and above, p. 152, 
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for the king. Hence the whole corps soon went by the name of 
Cretans and Philistines.! 

Important as this select corps would always be for David, it 
could not possibly suffice for his greater expeditions. According 
to ancient custom all Israel? was called out for service when an 
enemy threatened from without. It was the men of Israel, 
capable of bearing arms, that formed the national army of Israel. 
The greater the cohesion of the tribes, the more numerous the 
muster; while, on the other hand, the fewer the tribes that 
seriously professed to belong to Israel, the lighter the muster that 
resulted. Moreover, the farther a tribe lay from the immediate 
danger, the more sluggishly would its men gather round the 
banner of Israel. This provision also seems in the long-run not 
to have sufficed David for his wars. His power, and the whole 
position of Israel as created by him, rested on his sword. If it 
was to be maintained, his sword had to be ever ready. David 
perceived that for such wars as he had to wage, it was necessary 
that Israel should possess, even in times of peace, a fixed and 
permanent military organisation. Its troops could thus be super- 
vised even during peace, and no tribe could shirk its duty on the 
outbreak of war. Asa step towards this object, a census of the 
nation was undertaken by Joab, David’s general. It was meant 
to provide an estimate of the number of men in Israel capable of 
bearing arms, and afford a basis for the proposed organisation. He 
was engaged on it for three-quarters of a year, extending his tour 
as far as Kadesh on the Orontes, the capital of the kingdom of the 
Hittites, formerly so powerful. This must, therefore, if our notice 
be correct, have been likewise subdued by David. Soon after 
this census, Israel was overtaken by a devastating pestilence. 
David perceived in this the chastising hand of Yahvé.* We have, 

1 See above, p. 153, note 2. 


2 Of. the expression ‘the people’=the army, or ‘the man,’ ‘ the men of Israel,’ 
in the wars of Saul, and elsewhere. 

3 It rests on Lxx. Luc. 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 (see Hitzig, ZDMG. ix. 763 f. ; Wellh. 
TBS. 221). However, it might also have made its way into the Lxx. through 
mere conjecture. 

4 2 Sam. xxiv., on which see above, p. 48 f. For the text, cf Wellh. 7'BS., 
and Driver, Notes. 
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however, reason to suppose that it was not on the basis of his new 
military system, that David achieved his successes in war against 
the surrounding nations. It seems to have been rather on the 
ground of the practical appearance gained in these wars, that the 
work of organisation was taken in hand, as a measure that would 
bear fruit in later times.! 

Two episodes relating to David’s conduct towards the few still 
surviving members of the family of his predecessor Saul, may 
conclude the history of David, in so far as that is not controlled 
by the well-known occurrences in his family. These episodes 
belong apparently to the time before David’s foreign wars. In 
our narrative, however, they stand out of all historical connection, 
so that it is difficult to fix their date.* The second of these must 
be judged in the light of the first. 

The first is as follows. Doubtless some time after the whole 
kingdom of Saul had come into his hands and he had established 
himself in Zion,® David felt the necessity of showing his goodwill 
to any of the posterity of Saul that might still be living. He did 
this in memory of the friendship that had bound him to Jonathan, 
Saul’s son. As a result of his investigation it appeared that there 
was still living a son of Jonathan’s named Meriba‘al. He had 
been lame from childhood, and was living apparently in retire- 
ment at Lé-debar,* probably from fear of David’s revenge. David 
had him brought before him, and presented him with his grand- 
father’s property. Hence it would appear that this had been, in 
the meanwhile, confiscated by David. Meriba‘al was, however, to 
make his residence in Jerusalem, and Ziba, Saul’s steward, was to 
attend to the estate at Gibeah in his stead. In this arrangement 


1 The position of the narrative in 1 Chron. xxi. is in favour of this, as also the 
expedition east of Jordan and in the far north. 2 See, however, the next note. 

’ Yet not too soon after that, as may be inferred from 2 Sam. iv. 4, in com- 
bination with ix. 12. If, at the death of Saul, Meriba‘al was five years old, and 
so at the time of David’s accession to the throne of all Israel, twelve to thirteen 
years old ; and if he now had a young son, some ten years may have elapsed since 
Eshba‘al’s death. We cannot speak more definitely. 


* This place must have lain somewhere in the neighbourhood of Mahanaim. 
Cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 27. % 
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David combined generosity and policy. He generously spared 
Meriba‘al, who might suppose his life forfeited, and endowed him 
besides in royal fashion. But he did not fail to remove the 
prince from his family, and from Saul’s royal seat, and to retain 
him under his own eye at Jerusalem. He was determined that 
Meriba‘al and the nobles of Benjamin should be kept away from 
everything that might remind them of the rightsof the house of Saul. 

If in this case David showed generosity in a way that no one 
could reasonably expect of him, it is not likely that in another 
case, of which an account has been preserved—the second of the 
episodes referred to above—he aimed at exterminating the house of 
Saul. ‘In his zeal for Israel’ Saul had done violence to Gibeon, 
a place that had’ had its individuality as a Canaanitish city 
assured to it by ancient treaty. We must suppose that he made 
an attack on it and devoted a part of its Canaanitish population 
to death. In consequence of this breach of faith there lay on 
Saul and Israel a charge of blood-guiltiness which must be wiped 
out. Once, during the reign of David, some time after the incident 
just described,” the land was visited for a period of three years by 
drought and famine. David inquired of Yahvé, and was told that 
the reason was to be found in the blood-guiltiness that rested on 
Saul’s house, and therefore on Israel—for the king represented the 
people. The citizens of Gibeon, who had suffered the wrong, were 
to assign the form of expiation. They demanded blood for blood. 
Seven males of the race of Saul were delivered over to the 
Gibeonites, and ‘hung up’ by them ‘ before Yahvé.’? These were 
two sons of Saul by Rizpah, the concubine who had been the 
means of the quarrel between Abner and Eshba‘al, and five grand- 
sons of Saul, sons of Merab* by her marriage with Adriel, the son 
of Barzillai® of Abel Meholah. David remembered his covenant 


1 2 Sam. ix. 25 Ofs Verna. 

8 This took place at Gibeon itself, ‘on the hill of Yahvé,’ ver. 6. See Lxx. and 
Driver, Notes, 269f. That they had previously been slain is presupposed. The 
aggravation of the punishment consisted in leaving the bodies unburied. On the 
word, see Dillm. on Num. xxv. 4. 

4 We must read thus in ver. 8 (Lxx. Luc. Pesh.) instead of Michal. 

5 [See Nestle, ZDPV. 1892, 257.] 
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with Jonathan, and spared his son Meriba‘al. It is an affecting 
picture of maternal love that we have in the unhappy Rizpah 
keeping watch over her dead sons, driving away wild beasts and birds 
of prey from their dead bodies, till at last rain fell, indicating that 
the anger of Yahvé was past. The bodies might now be buried. 
David had their bones gathered,! and interred in the family burying- 
place of Kish at Gibeah. The house of Saul had fallen a victim, 
hardly by the will of David, to the religious belief of the age.” 


§ 46. Family history of David. Absalom. 


David had gloriously subdued the enemies of Israel, but he 
was not able to control his own unruly passions. The same man 
who had the strength and skill to lead his people on from step to 
step, had not enough firmness of will to train his sons to virtue 
and honour. The bitter fruits of such weakness could not fail to 
appear. Our document relates them with a simple objectivity, an 
unsparing impartiality, and a loftiness of moral tone, that are 
seldom to be matched. 

While Joab was with the army in front of Rabbath Ammon, 
David sinned with the wife of a captain who had gone to the war.® 
The consequences, which did not fail to appear, induced David to 
summon home the husband Uriah, with tidings of the state of 
the war. Ostensibly from a feeling of military duty, probably in 
reality because he knew what had taken place, Uriah refused to 
see his wife, and hastened back to the army. There remained 
only one way of hiding the king’s disgrace. He gave Uriah a 
letter to Joab, which should dispose of the possible troublesome 
accuser. Joab was to assign him a dangerous post in the battle, 
and leave him to his fate. The plot was successful. Uriah’s wife, 
Bathsheba, mourned for her husband as in duty bound, and then 
became the wife of her seducer.t 

1 VY. 13 £. according to Lxx. 22 Sam. xxi. 1-14. 

’ The narrative furnishes interesting evidence that other houses stood on 


Zion in addition to the palace of David, probably those of his military staff. 
* 2 Sam. xi. 2-27. On the whole section, chaps. ix.-xx., see above, p. 47 f. 
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When Bathsheba gave birth to a child, what Uriah had 
suspected or discovered could be hid from no one. The prophet 
Nathan undertook to represent the public conscience. First by 
a parable, and then point blank, he made known to David the 
judgment of Yahvé. Instead of becoming angry with Nathan, 
David showed his true greatness, and confessed his fault. The 
child fell ill and died, notwithstanding David’s prayers, after 
seven days. David recognised in this the judgment of Yahvé for 
his own sin, but he could not prevent his example from speedily 
bearing evil fruit in the lives of his grown-up sons. 

Amnon, his first-born, was inflamed with a passion for his half- 
sister Tamar. Following the advice of an unscrupulous court 
favourite, he succeeded in getting her into his power by craft. By 
feigning sickness he found a pretext for receiving a visit from her. 
After accomplishing his purpose, he drove away the dishonoured 
maiden with rude and heartless violence, thus proving that it was 
ungoverned desire and not love that had moved him.? 

When we hear the narrator describe the way in which this 
evil deed produced evil fruit in David’s household, it is as though 
we were witnessing a Greek tragedy enacted before our eyes. 
Crime was heaped on erime, as if in obedience to an awful destiny. 
The father had begun with open adultery, and had then en- 
deavoured to veil his guilt with hypocrisy and to cover it with 
blood. He need not be surprised if his children did not shrink 
from rape, if not incest, and were led on to murder and insurrec- 
tion. 

After what David had done himself, he did not dare to punish 
Amnon’s misdeed otherwise than with words. Accordingly 
another of his sons, Absalom, Tamar’s full brother, constituted 
himself the avenger of his sister’s disgrace But he could await 
his opportunity. Two years after the incident had occurred, he 
invited the royal court to a feast at his estate at Ba‘al Hazor: it 

19 Sam. xii. 1-9, 13-25: vv. 10-12 have apparently been added by R. 

22 Sam. xiii. 1-19. 


8 2 Sam. xiii. 21, according to Lxx. See my translation. 
4 2 Sam. xiii. 20-22. On the site of Ba‘al Hazor, v. Wellh. 7'BS. on v. 34. 
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was the feast of sheep-shearing. Amnon and the other princes 
presented themselves. In the course of the feast the former was 
suddenly slain by Absalom’s men. The rest fled home, Absalom 
himself fleeing to Geshtir, to his grandfather Talmai1 He stayed 
there in exile for three years, until he succeeded, through a 
stratagem of Joab’s, in reconciling the king. He was now at liberty 
to return to Jerusalem ; but for two years more he was forbidden to 
appear in the king’s presence. At last he succeeded, through a 
second intervention of Joab’s, in obtaining the king’s full pardon? 

David did not consult his own good in receiving Absalom into 
favour. To the ambition and haughtiness of Absalom’s character 
were now added defiance and thirst for revenge for the wrong that 
he thought, or affected to think, had been done to him. Invested 
with the rights of successor to the throne, he availed himself of his 
newly won position to steal the hearts of the people from his 
father, who was now growing old. And not content with the 
prospect of becoming, after a longer or shorter time, the legitimate 
successor to his father, he formed a treacherous plot to remove 
him before his time.* 

He was probably engaged for four‘ years in making prepara- 
tions in secret for the step he meant to take, winning the people 
to himself by a display of royal splendour and condescending 
graciousness, and endeavouring to gain confidants and accomplices 
for his treacherous plans. Having thoroughly equipped himself, 
he proceeded to proclaim open revolt against the unsuspecting 
king. 

With the king’s permission, he was to celebrate a sacrifice at 
the ancient sacred city of Hebron, the superseded and therefore 
discontented capital of Judah. At the same time as he left 
Jerusalem, messengers also left it to publish throughout all Israel 
his approaching accession to the throne. At Hebron, supported 
by the chiefs of the clans of Judah, Absalom unfurled the flag of 


12 Sam, xiii. 23-39. On Geshir v. ZDPYV xiii. 198 f. and 285 f, 
2 2 Sam. xiv. 3 2 Sam. xv. 1-6. 
4 According to an emended reading in 2 Sam. xv. 7. 
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revolt. Soon a considerable part of all Israel were gathered 
about him.! 

The news of Absalom’s revolt came on David like a thunder- 
clap out of a clear sky. It struck him unsuspecting and utterly 
unprepared. David’s rule must have excited discontent not only 
in Judah but also in the rest of Israel. He appears, for the 
moment, to have been able tocount on but little support west of 
the Jordan, beyond his six hundred trusted veterans. It seems to 
have been only the east, which before held so fast by the house of 
Saul, that now remained true to him likewise. He did not feel 
himself sufficiently safe from a sudden attack by Absalom, even 
in his capital, strong as it was, and so determined to abandon it.” 

David’s trust in God, and his courage and shrewdness, which 
had so often stood him in good stead, did not fail him even in 
this predicament, the most trying he had fallen into in his life, 
full as it was of adventure. Leaving his harem in the palace, and 
crossing the brook Kidron, he fled to the Jordan. He was 
accompanied by his bodyguard, his household, and such as 
adhered to him, including the priests Zadok and Abiathar, bearing 
the ark of Yahvé. David directed the latter to return to Jeru- 
salem, as he had a firm hope that Yahvé would not abandon his 
city. Moreover the priests, if they returned, could send him 
secret tidings by their sons, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, of what 
transpired in the city. With the same object in view he sent 
back Hushai, one of his trusted followers, with the commission to 
feign himself a partisan of Absalom’s, and thwart the counsel of 
the wily Ahithophel, who had deserted to Absalom.? 

David was now to learn that Absalom’s appeal to Israel had 
found a willing ear in the house and tribe of Saul also. He was 
met at the Mount of Olives by Ziba, the steward of Meriba‘al, with 
the tidings that his master had joined Absalom in the hope that 
he might recover through him his grandfather’s throne. A dis- 
tinguished Benjamite, Shimei by name, met him soon afterwards 


WO Shh oem Yelle 22 Sam. xv. 13-15. 
3 2 Sam. xv. 16-37. 42 Sam. xvi. 1-4. 
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at Bahtrim.1 He received David with fierce invectives, which 
revealed clearly enough how fresh a memory many irreconcilable 
spirits retained of Saul, and of his house and its cruel fate, 
innocent as David was in the matter.? 

The empty capital was taken possession of by Absalom, who 
showed the nation that he claimed the succession, by appropriating 
David’s harem. He must get David out of the way if he wished to 
secure his throne. Since he was already supported by a goodly 
force, this would be easy to accomplish now before David had 
been able to collect an army. ,Such was Ahithophel’s counsel, 
the only counsel that met the requirements of the situation. 
Absalom’s unlucky fate, however, would not allow him to follow 
this advice. It flattered the vanity of the prince to consult also 
one of David’s former trusty counsellors, and Hushai’s cunning 
succeeded in duping the blinded prince: his fate was sealed. 
Hushai succeeded in awakening Absalom’s alarm at the thought 
of David’s brave and daring band of warriors, and led him to wait 
till he should have gathered the army of all Israel about him. At 
the same time Hushai sent David word by the priests of what 
had been decided on.3 

Henceforth David was master of the situation. His decision 
was quickly made. He crossed the Jordan, proceeded to Maha- 
naim, the former royal residence of Eshba‘al, and employed the 
time left him in gathering an army about him. There were 
naturally still thousands in Israel who, when David’s call to arms 
went forth, were not deaf to the voice of duty and the glorious 
name of the old hero king. Important men of Gilead like 
Barzillai and Machir ben Ammiel, and even Shobi ben Nahash, 
the vanquished Ammonite king, granted him ample support.4 

Meanwhile, Absalom had likewise crossed the Jordan. It was 


1 On the site of this place v. Marti, ZDPV. iii. 8 ff., and Van Kasteren, ibid, 
xiii, 101 ff. The latter decides in favour of a group of ruins on the ridge of Bir 
Zennaki. * 2 Sam. xvi. 5-13. 

° 2 Sam. xvi. 14-xvii. 23. Notice the pragmatism of the narrative (quite in 
the style of Ju. ix.) here, where the threads of the plot begin to be unravelled. 
Cf. espec. 2 Sam. xvii. 14, 23, with Ju. ix. 20, 24, 56 f. 

4 2 Sam, xvii. 24-29. On the text see the translation in Kautzsch, 
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here, on the eastern side, that the contest was to be decided. 
David’s army set out in three divisions, led by Joab, Abishai, and 
Ittai the Gittite. Absalom had for general a nephew of David’s 
named ‘Amasa, a son of David’s sister Abigail by an Ishmaelite 
named Ithra. Yielding to the urgent entreaties of his followers, 
David remained behind in Mahanaim. The conflict took place in 
the forest of Ephraim—a name that must have been borne by 
some forest district east of the Jordan. Absalom’s forces were 
unable to stand before David’s men, though far superior to them 
in point of numbers, representing indeed, in the eyes of the 
narrator, all ‘Israel.’ In the haste of his flight, Absalom was 
caught by his long flowing hair in the branches of a, terebinth. 
His mule escaped, and he was found thus by a common soldier, 
hanging between heaven and earth. The soldier reported what 
he had seen to Joab. That fierce warrior knew no pity. He 
paid no heed even to the special command of David which the 
soldier had feared, but reproached the latter for his soft-hearted- 
ness, and thrust three arrows through Absalom’s heart. Then he 
announced at once by trumpet-blast that the pursuit was at an 
end. The body of Absalom was cast into a pit and covered over 
with stones.” 

David awaited the issue at Mahanaim, sitting in the gate. The 
porter saw a man running from the field of battle, and soon 
another. The first he recognised as Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
who had already done good service as messenger in Jerusalem. 
Outstripping the courier sent by Joab, he brought word of the 
victory of David. The paternal heart of the king, however, was 
thinking only of Absalom. On being asked about him, Ahimaaz 
evaded the question. Meanwhile the other runner had arrived, 
and related plainly what had taken place. The king was quite 
broken down. Moved to the depths of his heart, he went up into 
the upper chamber of the gate-house, breaking out into loud 
laments over his son. He spent a long time here, heedless in his 


1 pxx. Lue. reads Mahanaim; v. Klost. SakK6, on 2 Sam. xviii. 6, 
2 2 Sam, xviii, 1-18; v, 18 is in part a gloss; v. my translation. 
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grief even of the victorious army, which had in the meantime 
drawn near. Joab’s anger over this neglect of his brave and 
trusty defenders, is not unreasonable. It was only his strong 
words that availed to rouse the king to master his grief.t 

The conscience of the people awoke, as was to be expected, 
now that the sword had spoken. The tribes of Israel that had 
revolted returned in penitence to their king, remembering how 
much Israel owed to him, perhaps also under the influence of 
their old antipathy against Judah. Judah alone still held sullenly 
aloof. It was quite apparent that David’s own tribe had been the 
seat of the conspiracy. David felt that the first thing to be done 
was to win it. He accordingly entered into negotiations with the 
elders of the tribe, and went so far as to offer ‘Amasa Joab’s place 
in the army. Perhaps an old ground of discontent on the part of 
Judah was thus removed. 

The men of Judah then brought David in state across the 
Jordan. They were joined by the Shimei already mentioned, 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites: David magnanimously 
pardoned him, Ziba also was zealous in his attendance on David, 
and soon even the lame Meriba‘al appeared to clear himself from 
the charges made by his steward. David, not quite trusting his 
innocence, commanded the two to divide the property. The rest 
of the army of Israel joined David’s procession at Gilgal. 

It is not to be wondered at, however, that the precedence con- 
ceded by David to the headstrong Judzans produced discord. 
The quarrel between North and South threatened to break out 
anew.” Indeed, at least a part of the tribe of Benjamin was still 
unable to restrain its enmity against David. Sheba‘ ben Bichri 
sounded once more the call to arms against David. It would 
appear that on this occasion also, a considerable part of Israel 
responded to the summons to revolt. Judah, however, remained 
steadfast this time, and brought David back to Jerusalem. In 
accordance with David’s promise, ‘Amasa was intrusted with the 
command of the army of Judah against the rebels. Joab, how- 


12 Sam. xviii, 19-xix. 9. 22 Sam. xix, 10-44, 
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ever, was not the man to bear with patience this slight, which he 
had hardly fully deserved. As ‘Amiasa loitered, Joab was able to 
make himself again indispensable to the king! David sent him 
also with the bodyguard to fight against Sheba. They came upon 
‘Amasa at Gibeon, where the latter fell, as Abner had done, by the 
treacherous sword of Joab. 

The insurgents proceeded towards the north. Joab pursued 
them and drove them to the farthest limits of the territory of 
Israel. Sheba succeeded in establishing himself in Abel-beth- 
Ma‘acah, close by Dan and the sources of the Jordan. Joab 
prepared to storm the city. Then in response to his demand, the 
head of the insurgent was flung to him over the wall, whereupon 
Joab withdrew and spared the faithful city.” 

David’s history is here at an end. In what followed he is 
hardly a voluntary agent. He may still have held the reins of 
government in Israel for some time® in peace, quiet and un- 
disturbed. We next come upon him as an old man, hardly any 
longer capable of making up his own mind, quite in the hands of 
his court and harem—a society not over nice as to its aims and 
means. David has left the stage of history.* 

David’s character stands forth more clearly in the lght of 
history than that of Saul. Israel’s greatness and Yahvé’s honour 
were for David the first commandment. He has his reward, not 
only in Israel’s gratitude, but in the undying love and respect of 
posterity. The giant-shadows of his career were powerless to 
destroy this feeling. David stands head and shoulders above 
the average of human rulers. Not only his predecessor Saul, but 
the kings of Israel that followed him, are far inferior to him in 


1 Inthe MT. of 2 Sam. xx. 6, Abishai has been wrongly substituted for Joab ; 
v. Pesh. and Klost. SaKé, ad loe. 2 2'Sam. xx. 1-22. 

3 Absalom’s insurrection took place in or near the last decade of David’s 
reign. This is to be inferred from 2 Sam. iii. 3, in connection with xiii. 38; xiv. 
28; xv. 7; if we suppose that when Absalom murdered Amnon he was already 
grown up. In this way, if we allow x years before Absalom’s birth, we get for 
the period from the accession of David in Hebron to Absalom’s insurrection : 
x+about 204+34+2+4, that is to say +31 years. 

4 (Cf. also Farrar, The First Book of Kings, p. 61 ff.] 
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nobility, in vigour and skill—both as a warrior and as a ruler—in 
magnanimity, sagacity, and tenacity of purpose. Even in un- 
restrained feeling and tyrannous passion, he is equalled by few. 
David’s weaknesses are patent; but even in these his greatness 
of soul always reappears in its native beauty. In his despotic 
caprice he seduced Bathsheba and basely murdered Uriah, but he 
bowed in genuine contrition and unfeigned penitence under the 
sentence of the nation, and the scathing judgment of Yahvé’s 
prophet. His parental weakness was responsible for Amnon’s 
offence, and for Absalom’s insurrection and bloodshed; but his 
paternal heart did not cease to go out towards his son, low as he 
had fallen. David’s weakness, as it meets us in noble fatherly 
erief, comes home to our human nature, and is transformed before 
us into an affecting picture of magnanimity and paternal fidelity. 
Although his magnanimity may have wavered in the case of Joab 
(our insight into the real relations of the events is too defective 
to warrant our passing final judgment), it is unquestioned as 
regards Saul and his house, and also Shimei and ‘Amasa. Poetic 
gifts and religious zeal were such marked characteristics of David’s, 
that we can hardly deny the possibility of his having had an 
active share in the beginnings of religious lyric poetry in Israel. 


1 (Cf. the character-sketches of David in W. R. Smith’s article ‘ David,’ Enc. 
Britannica, and Cheyne, Ards to the Study of Criticism, Part I.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOLOMON. 
§ 47. Solomon’s Accession. 


Tue last days of the great king were disturbed by quarrels about 
the succession. As our information is so incomplete, the real 
circumstances of Solomon’s accession will always be involved in a 
certain obscurity. We shall first of all reproduce the account 
given in the document that has reached us. 

David had become so aged as to need nursing. The court 
could not avoid the question of the succession. Now that 
Absalom was dead, the nearest to the throne by order of birth 
was Adonijah, David’s fourth son. Indeed, Adonijah regarded 
himself as his father’s successor, and even allowed himself to 
go so far as to openly assert the rights of that position, as Absalom 
had done. Accordingly, at court and among influential circles 
of the people, Adonijah seems to have been quite regarded as 
the future king? David himself, who loved him fondly, and 
regarded him as taking the place of Absalom, whom he still 
mourned, did not venture to restrain him.3 

But Adonijah’s hopes did not meet with approval everywhere 
at court. He succeeded, indeed, in securing Joab and the priest 
Abiathar. But on the other side was Bathsheba, who was 
exerting herself to secure the succession for her son Solomon. 
She was supported by Zadok the priest, Nathan the prophet, and 

1] Kings i. 5 f. 2 1 Kings i. 9. 
3 1 Kings i. 6 (read J7S8Y), 
VOL. II. M 
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Benaiah, the captain of the guard. There were thus in David's 
last days two court parties violently opposed to each other. 

One day Adonijah had a sacrificial feast at the ‘Stone of the 
Serpent’ [Zoheleth], a stone in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
at which sacrifices were offered! Nathan, the moving spirit of 
the other party, appears to have been afraid that the banquet 
might end, like Absalom’s at Hebron, in proclaiming Adonijah 
king. Were that to happen, Solomon’s cause would be lost. 
It was, therefore, necessary to take immediate action. It was 
arranged that Bathsheba should at once convey word to the king 
of what was taking place at the Stone of the Serpent, remind 
him of a promise he had once made, which pointed to the 
succession of Solomon, and bring about its immediate confirma- 
tion. 

 Bathsheba did as she was instructed. After a short interval, 
Nathan himself followed her into the presence of the king, to give 
weight to her words. He asserted that he had even heard the 
shout of the conspirators: ‘Long live King Adonijah!’ By their 
united efforts they succeeded in awakening the suspicion of the 
king. He was convinced that he was to be deprived of his throne 
in his old age, and to fall a victim to a conspiracy of one of his 
sons. He forthwith formally adjudged the succession to Solomon. 
The latter was by his order conducted on the king’s own mule to 
Gihon, a sacred spring near Jerusalem,? anointed by Zadok and 
Nathan, proclaimed king, and formally installed on the throne. 
The joyful acclamations of the people, and the blast of the trumpets, 
reached the ears of the feasters not far off. There was barely time 
to ask what the cause was, when word was brought by Jonathan, 
the son of Abiathar, of what had happened—Solomon was king. 
The only chance for Adonijah was to take refuge at the altar, 
holding to the horns of which he implored his more fortunate 


1 The site of this place is determined by the spring Rogel (now Job’s Well), 
1 Kings i. 9. See Bad.” 113 (° 103) [Eng. Transl.? p. 101], and Riehm in HWB. 

? On the site of Gihon, cf Furrer in BL. ii. 463; Bad.? 111 (? 101 f.) [Eng. 
Transl.? 99 ff.]. It is the spring of Mary in the valley of the Kidron. It is only 
about 800 metres [slightly under half a mile] distant from Job’s Well. 
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brother for his bare life. He professed his allegiance to his brother 
and was allowed to live. 

Solomon had thus been proclaimed king. Before David ex- 
pired he had a charge to give his successor that weighed on his 
mind. He reminded his son of Joab’s still unexpiated murder 
of Abner and ‘Amasa, of Barzillai’s kindness to him, and of the 
curses uttered by Shimed against his house. Barzillai was to be 
royally rewarded ; the other two were not to be suffered to go 
down to Sheol in peace.? 

David’s eyes were hardly closed in death when Adonijah, who 
had been pardoned by Solomon, was again seized with a longing 
after the throne. He wished to have Abishag, David’s nurse, for 
his wife, and hoped to obtain Solomon’s consent through the medi- 
ation of Bathsheba. We know from Absalom’s conduct with 
regard to David’s harem what this request implied according to the 
ideas of the age. Solomon saw through Adonijah’s daring plans, 
and the latter paid the penalty with his life. At the same time 
Adonijah’s most distinguished adherents were condemned. Abiathar 
was dismissed from his office as priest, but his life was spared in 
memory of the services he had rendered to David through good 
fortune and ill, He was banished to Anathoth, and his place was 
taken by his colleague Zadok. Joab, suspecting the worst, fled 
to the altar of Yahvé, but there was no mercy for him. Adducing 
in his condemnation his old bloody deeds, Solomon commanded 
him to be slain. Lastly, Shime?, who had had no share in 
Adonijah’s attempts, was provisionally ccnfined to Jerusalem, 
and when, contrary to the king’s orders, he shortly afterwards left 
the city, he was put to death. 

So runs the narrative in 1 Kings i. andii. Recently it has 
been supposed by many to contain in its first part a palace intrigue 
against the succession of Adonijah, set in motion in the interest 
of Solomon by Nathan and Bathsheba; while, in the second part of 


1 According to the text, it was not simply a ‘warning’ that was given to 
Solomon, or a command to interfere if certain contingencies occurred (Kohler, 


ii. 1, 372 £.). 
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the account, has been recognised a thinly veiled attempt to shift from 
the shoulders of Solomon the responsibility for the bloody deed with 
which he felt himself compelled to prop up his newly won throne.’ 

It seems to be decidedly in favour of this view that, up to this 
time, there has been no hint of such a thing as the succession’s 
going to Solomon. If Adonijah fell an innocent victim to a court 
intrigue, we must suppose that Bathsheba and Nathan inveigled 
the imbecile old king into sanctioning a promise which he had 
never really made, but which, in his anxiety for peace in his 
last days, he weakly appropriated.? This view seems to be also 
favoured by the fact that the narrator, obviously with a touch of 
intentional irony, tells nothing in his own person of Adonijah’s 
criminal objects in connection with the sacrificial banquet, although 
indeed he makes Nathan know all about them in his interview 
with the king. Finally, with reference to the second part of the 
narrative, there appear in the piece relating to David's last dis- 
position clear traces of a later hand. These suggest the suspicion 
that the whole piece is of a later origin,? and support the view that 
in the original account, and hence in actual fact, Joab at least was 
put to death by Solomon on the ground not of his remote but of 
his immediate past, and not by desire of David, but as a partisan 
of Adonijah. 

But the literary basis of this last supposition is not sufficiently 
ensured. The very parts of David’s last words that relate to 
Joab and Shime‘t are certainly old, and the whole piece is derived 


he So Duncker, Ed. Meyer, Wellhausen, and Stade. Otherwise, Dillmann in 
Bib. Lex. Art. ‘Solomon’; Kéhler, and others. 


2 So especially Wellh. Bl.4 226, note. 

* See Wellh. B/.4 226. He regards 1 Kings ii. 1-12 as a Deuteronomistic 
addition. So does Stade. 

“ See Kuen. § xxv. 1. He appeals above all to ver. 7; so also Budde, RiSa, 
263. Vers. 5-9 cannot, in point of fact, be simply inferred from what follows 
them. It is easier to understand the failure to make special mention of the 
carrying out of David’s wish with regard to Barzillai (ver. 7), than to suppose 
the wish itself an invention, when no corresponding fact is related. It is likewise 
in favour of the originality and historical character of vers. 5-9 that, as a matter 
of fact, Solomon’s subsequent conduct is not determined exclusively by a reference 
to Adonijah (against Wellhausen and Stade), Abiathar was spared, while Joab 
was not. Shime‘t had nothing whatever to do with Adonijah. 
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from our best document. In fact, a wish of this kind on the 
part of David does not raise such serious difficulties on the score 
of its contents as might appear. We must guard against trying 
to measure the distant past by our moral feelings. We must 
remember what David did to the house of Saul, in compliance 
- with the terrible belief of his age, in order to wash away a taint 
of blood-guiltiness that still adhered to it. If we only do so, it 
will not seem strange, after all, that in the case before us David 
was haunted by an anxious dread lest the crime and the curse 
of a time long past might burst upon his house after his own 
death, as it had burst on the house of Saul.2 

It seems to me as if the arguments in favour of David’s having 
actually given the instructions in question are thus stronger than 
those against it. But light is thus also shed on the other parts 
of the narrative, whose parts are closely connected. If David 
really gave Solomon this commission, he was at least still so far 
in command of his mind and will that the promise regarding 
Solomon’s succession attributed to him cannot have been pure 
invention.? Bathsheba and Nathan must have been able to refer 
to certain facts. We may probably draw conclusions regarding 
the succession to David’s throne from the way in which Saul, and 
David himself, had become king. To all appearance, the succession 
was not yet so fixed that the eldest son would of necessity be the 
heir. Natural as it would be, there had not yet been established 
any law of this kind. Even if there had for long been no doubt 
that one of David’s sons would be his successor, he had yet liberty 
to determine which of them it should be. David had probably 
taken no definite steps at all with regard to the succession. He 
regarded Adonijah’s doings and aspirations as presumptuous, 
although he did not go so far as to forestall them. But it would 
be only human if, at the same time, urged to it perhaps by 
Adonijah’s pretensions, on the one side, and Bathsheba’s urgency 
on the other, he had at some time or other incidentally given some 


1 Of. especially ii. 33, 44 f., where this thought clearly appears ; and Budde, 
RiSa, 264. 2 So especially Wellh. B/.* 226, note. 
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promise on which Solomon’s friends could build hopes for their 
man. 

It was a clever game, although exceeding lawful bounds, that 
Nathan and Bathsheba played. Adonijah may indeed have held 
his meeting at the Stone of the Serpent not simply for the purpose 
of offering a harmless sacrifice; but the only fact that is really 
known is that he wished to be alone with his supporters, and that 
Solomon and his party were not invited! This was sufficient 
to warrant apprehensions for the king—the case of Absalom made 
this only too natural—but to report treasonable deeds? was nothing 
else than a clever piece of palace intrigue. This at least is the 
result we must arrive at, if the relater of the incident tells all that 
he knew, and judges the events impartially. But it is quite 
possible that he knew more than he actually says, and had reasons 
for concealing his true opinion. On the other hand, it is possible 
that he had been a partisan of Adonijah—he makes ‘all the men 
of Israel’ belong to that party*—and therefore regarded events 
in a light too unfavourable to Solomon, although he had not the 
courage to express plainly his unfavourable judgment.* 

Abiathar’s removal from the priesthood was an event of the 
greatest importance in the history of the religious cultus in Israel. 
A new priesthood took the place of the house of Eli, which had 
been so seriously threatened under Saul, but had finally obtained 
favour again under David. The importance of the change appears 
from its having been prophetically referred to in the history of 
Eli. The latter traced his own and his family’s priesthood 
to Egypt, and probably to Aaron as priestly ancestor. We do not 
know what the claims of Zadok were. He can hardly have begun 
an absolutely new line in the sense that he was not a Levite at 
all.° Solomon would have avoided appointing in Abiathar’s place 

* 1 Kings i. 10, 19, 26. * 1 Kingsi. 25. 3 1 Kingsi. 9, of. especially ii, 15. 
* [On further consideration I am more inclined than formerly to regard 
Adonijah’s guilt as proven. In this case there is still less ground for suspecting 


Nathan and Bathsheba of intrigue than is represented in the text above. There 


is thus, however, all the more reason for supposing that the narrator is not quite 
free from tendency. | 


5 Cf. ThStW, iii. 299 ff. ; Baudissin, Gesch. des Priestert. 194, 197 ff, 
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one who had no claim whatever to priestly descent. From this 
time forth the priesthood at Jerusalem belonged to the bené Sadog 
(Zadok), After the erection of the temple they succeeded in 
raising their office, and consequently their house, to greater pro- 
sperity and power. 


§ 48. Solomon, King. 


Solomon’s task as king was obvious. As David’s successor he 
entered on a rich inheritance. Alli he had to do was to preserve 
what David had established, and to strengthen it. His foreign 
policy must be to maintain the extraordinary predominance that 
Israel had won: at home he had to render permanent the uni- 
fication of the tribes that David had accomplished, and bind Israel 
to the house of the great king. 

This last Solomon was not able to accomplish. He himself, 
however, so far as we can see, seems to have had strength and 
ability enough to maintain the position that Israel had reached. 
David’s kingdom remained in his hands, if not uncontested yet 
substantially unimpaired, and although he was not able, or else was 
not concerned, to keep the tribes of Israel contented under his 
sceptre, there was no outbreak so long as he himself lived. The 
only attempt at an uprising of which we hear—that of Jeroboam— 
was vigorously suppressed. However great the desire of the 
northern tribes to withdraw from the house of David may have 
been, they did not attempt to emancipate themselves from the 
powerful sceptre of Solomon. 

This shows, to begin with the internal relations, that Solomon 
was not the weak, inactive king that many have represented him 
as being. But in external affairs as well, he seems to have been 
equal to his task, at least in all important affairs. 

There was no lack of difficulties. The death of the mighty 
David was doubtless an event long looked forward to by many of 
Tsrael’s adversaries. When there was added to this the disappearance 
from the scene of his bravest soldier, Joab, the opportunity for 
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attacking Israel became still more inviting. Hadad, a scion of the 
ancient royal house of Edom which David had overthrown,! had 
escaped to Egypt. Like Solomon himself, he had succeeded in 
obtaining for his wife a princess of the house of Pharaoh, the sister 
of the queen Tahpenés2 Immediately on the death of David 
he returned home, and appears to have wrested from Solomon at 
least a part of Edom.? However, either his dominion was in- 
significant and harmless in the view of Solomon, or the latter 
succeeded in recovering possession of Edom, for the approach 
to the Red Sea at Eziongeber remained in the hands of Solomon.* 
A second adversary is said to have sprung up for Solomon in 
the north, at Damascus. Rezén ben Eliada‘, a general of that 
Hadad‘ezer of Aram Zoba whom David had conquered,° severed 
himself from his master. After living for some time a life of 
adventure, he founded a dominion of his own, and elevated the 
ancient city of Damascus to be its capital. He drove out the 
governor whom David is represented as having once placed there, 
and Solomon did not succeed in recovering the city. Here, 
therefore, if the narrative is historical, Solomon must have 
suffered a real, and apparently a permanent, loss. Yet it is hard 
to say whether at the time it was much felt ; for probably neither 


12 Sam. viii. 13 f. On this see above, p. 163 f. 

2 The conjecture of Klost. ad loc. is uncalled for. 

3 1 Kings xi. 14 ff. On the conclusion of the narrative, cf. Lxx., and above, 
pp. 53, 57 f. The narrative belongs to So, and is probably historical. Yet it is 
remarkable that the names of both the Pharaoh and his sister-in-law are lacking. 
The same is true indeed in the case of Solomon’s own marriage, but there we 
have to deal only with scanty notices, while here we have a detailed narrative. 
The conjecture of Stade (Gesch. Isr. i. 302), that Solomon’s marriage with a 
daughter of Pharaoh was really brought about by this incident, is inviting. 

* There is no reason to question this fact (Stade). The question suggests 
itself, how long the contempt for Israel (ver. 250) lasted. 

5 2Sam. viii. 3 ff. Cf above, p. 162. 

6 It is to be found in 1 Kings xi. 23 £., 25a of the MT., whereas in the Lxx. it 
is lacking. See above, p. 53, where it is shown that the absence of the passage 
from the Lxx. is most probably not accidental. Moreover, v. 24 offers special 
difficulties, so that the whole incident is brought into suspicion. See also Meyer 
Gesch. d. Alt. 371. Nevertheless, the kingdom of Damascus must have come aye 
existence not long after Solomon. To this extent some historical reminiscence or 
other may very well underlie the story. 
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David nor Solomon was ever really in possession of Damascus and 
Aram Damascus.! Here again, just as in the internal affairs of 
Solomon’s kingdom, the prospect for the future seems to have 
been the most serious thing, for certainly in course of time the 
kingdom of Damascus was to become one of Israel’s most dangerous 
adversaries. 

If Solomon had thus in the south, perhaps also in the north, 
received a certain check, it was not a very important one, and 
elsewhere he appears to have accomplished not a little towards 
maintaining and strengthening the external position of Israel. It 
is possible that he laid the greatest stress not so much on the 
conquests of David that lay more on the outskirts of his kingdom, 
as on maintaining the territory of Israel proper. It is, at all events, 
a fact that he defended the latter against hostile attacks by the 
erection of strong fortresses, an undertaking the meritoriousness 
of which cannot be questioned. In the north, he fortified Hazor 
and Megiddo; in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, Beth-horon and 
the Canaanitish royal city of Gezer;? towards the south, as a 
protection for the frontier and the caravan route from Hebron to 
Elath, the city of Tamar.2 Gezer was conquered for Solomon by 
the Pharaoh of Egypt whose daughter he married. Mention is 
also made of a city called Ba‘alath, of uncertain site, perhaps near 
Gezer, as being one of Solomon’s fortified places. Moreover, he 
devoted a great deal of care to increasing and keeping in good 
condition the materials of war, and the cavalry that he had, 
stationed in a line of garrison cities. If the numbers given are open 
to suspicion, the fact itself cannot be doubted. All this shows that 
we can hardly speak of a decline of Israel’s power under Solomon, 
even if he had to give up certain advance posts. Still, after all, 


1 See above, p. 163, note 2. 

2 On the site of this city see Klost. SaK6. 328b [and above, p. 151; also 
especially ZDPV. 1894, p. 36 ff. It is Tell Jezer; in Josephus, T'dfnpa, also 
T'ddapa]. 

3 Tadmor (=Palmyra), which Klost. still retains, is certainly incorrect. 

4] Kings ix. 15), 16-18. The notices are old and genuine (A), even if the 
present text is quite in disorder. See above, p. 52 f. 

5 See below, p. 188 f., and especially p. 188, note 5. 
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Solomon did not attain the greatness of his father. Brought up as 
a king’s son, without the opportunity or the necessity of steeling 
his will in the hard school of danger and self-denial, he was also 
destitute of his father’s energy and originality. He was more 
interested in the privileges of the throne and its comforts, than in 
its lofty duties and mission. The despotic tendencies which, in 
the case of the father, appeared only occasionally, and were always 
restrained or suppressed, became, in the case of the son, a funda- 
mental trait of character. His chief interest was in costly build- 
ings, foreign wives, and gorgeous display. 

At the same time he laid stress on the regular administration 
of justice, and his strongest point was the organisation of the 
government of the land. The final subjugation and absorption of 
the Canaanites went on simultaneously with this.1 Both probably 
served the same end. Solomon needed plenty of money and work- 
men for his expensive buildings. This had to be supplied by 
his subjects. He recognised no distinction among the population ; 
there was none that could escape the burdens that fell on the 
community.2 He treated all Israel as a unity, and divided it, 
without any regard to diversity of tribes or the distinction of 
Israelite and Canaanite, into twelve districts. Each was superin- 
tended by an overseer, although the names have in part been lost.? 
The taxes were fixed on the basis of this division. It was doubt- 
less on the same principle that the forced labour was regulated, 
which Solomon needed for the vast structures that he reared for 


1 1 Kings ix. 20 f. MT. (in the Lxx. following x. 22). The notice is certainly 
late (D°), but still pre-exilic (‘unto this day,’ v. 21), and, notwithstanding v. 22, 
not incredible. Yet see Stade, Gesch. p. 303. 

2 1 Kings ix. 22 conflicts with iv. 7 ff. 

3 1 Kings iv. 7-19 (A). Stade, Gesch. i. p. 305, speaks of thirteen districts. 
But the number twelve is guaranteed by the twelve months (iv. 7; v. 7), whereas 
iv. 19c is corrupt. The usual expedient (supplying Judah in v. 19) is probably 
a mistake. Moreover, taxation and forced labour are by no means the same thing 
(against Stade) ; ¢f, the distinction between persons and things recognised in the 
use of 2°¥) and DI) in iv. 5, 6; xi. 28 (house of Joseph). On iv. 7-19 MT., ef. 
the xx. The MT. has only seven of the twelve names. Ed. Rom. has one name 


more (Beey [Baiwp] from 1 or WN7}2?); Luc. has some more, specially corrupt 
(e.g. in v. 138). 
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purposes of war and peace. In Lebanon alone he is said to have 
had ten thousand labourers constantly at work under Adoniram.! 
The distinction between Israelite and Canaanite continued to be 
observed only to this extent, that the districts that had formerly 
been Canaanite were considerably smaller than the others. Hence 
if the contribution was rendered by each district in succession, it 
would fall on the Canaanites heavier, They were indeed become 
‘tributary ’ through this forcible incorporation into Israel. 

The simple court kept by Saul and David had known nothing 
of such burdens. They would therefore now be felt all the more 
severe. There was just as little regard for the freedom as for the 
property of subjects, No wonder then that, in course of time, the 
discontent which had probably long been cherished in secret, burst 
forth in angry revolt. It was no accident that this originated 
with the house of Joseph, and so with Ephraim, and still less that 
it originated with one of Solomon’s overseers. The old enmity of 
the northern tribes against the house of Jesse, and the discontent 
with the present severe régime, were two springs whose waters 
flowed into the same channel. 

Jeroboam ben Nebat, an Ephraimite of Zeréda, placed himself 
at the head of the movement. He seems to have been a young 
man of low station, the son of a poor widow. It was towards the 
end of his reign, as he was building Millo? and so ‘closing up the 
breach of the city of David,’ that the king made Jeroboam’s 
acquaintance among his workmen, and learned to appreciate his 
value. Soon he had assigned to him the oversight of the forced 
labour of the house of Joseph—the very best opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with the complaints of the people and 
turning them to advantage. After a shorter or longer time, 
Jeroboam resolved to raise the flag of revolt. He achieved 
nothing, however: either the conspiracy was prematurely dis- 
covered, or the rising was suppressed. Jeroboam himself escaped 


1 ] Kings v. 27 f. (So). The question arises, how the following statement in 
v, 29 f. agrees with this. It is usually regarded as an addition by the hand of 
D2, : 

2 ISIE ADV NEES 8 Ch) 
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to Egypt, where he met with a good reception from the Pharaoh 
Shishak, the Shishonq who founded the twenty-second dynasty of 
Manetho. It is worthy of note that Jeroboam was supported in his 
enterprise by a prophet, Ahijah of Shiloh.1 The discontent with 
the régime of Solomon had affected all classes of the community. 

The traditional view of Solomon represents him as a king 
equally rich in wisdom and justice, and in gold and treasures. 
His wisdom and justice are proved by his measures for securing 
his frontier and for regulating the administration of the kingdom, 
and by his celebrated, and certainly historical, judicial judgment,” 
which indeed leaves posterity to wonder to which of the great 
king’s endowments the palm should be awarded, his wisdom or his 
justice. There was therefore good warrant for attributing to him 
many sayings of practical wisdom. It is also quite credible that, 
on the occasion of his accession, he had a vision pointing out to 
him his way and the will of Yahvé* It can cause no surprise 
that vast treasure passed through his hands, when we reflect with 
what severity his taxes were collected, and remember that he also 
undertook many profitable enterprises. 

It is beyond doubt that Solomon was the first to introduce the 
horse into Israel on a large scale, especially for military purposes.* 
It is remarkable that all allusions to this are to be found in 
connection with later statements concerning Solomon’s magni- 
ficence and splendour.> Still, this cannot prevent us from 
regarding them as historically reliable, at least as far as regards 
the fact in question. If Egypt was, as it appears to have been, 
the land from which Syria got its supply of horses, and if 


} The narrative is to be found in 1 Kings xi. 26-40. Vv. 26-28, 40 are cer- 
tainly old. The intervening narrative concerning the insurrection proper has 
fallen out ; but this does not show that wv. 29-39 have taken its place. The passage 
29-39 has evidently been revised, but its kernel seems to be old. (See above, 
p. 58.) Note especially INN DAW, v. 32, 35. Stade (306 f.) takes a different 
view. 

2 1 Kings iii. 16 ff. (So, or even A ?). 

1 Kings iii. 4 ff. See above, p. 57 f., esp. p. 57, note 5. 
See Rhiem in HWB. p. 865 12885], aaa such passages as 1 Kings xvi. 9. 


1 Kings v. 6, x. 26; of. ix. 19. It is certainly very suspicious that two of 
these passages are wanting in the Lxx,. 


3 
4 
5 
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Solomon was the son-in-law of the Pharaoh reigning there, there 
is probably also no serious objection to be made to the statement 
that Solomon was able to make a lucrative business of his impor- 
tation of Egyptian horses.1 The visit of the queen of the old 
Saban kingdom to Solomon’s court was probably also, in the 
first instance, connected with commercial affairs. I am not inclined 
to relegate it either, once for all, to the region of legend? For 
though later legend may have considerably exaggerated Solomon’s 
splendour, all those legends could not have originated without 
some foundation in the facts themselves. Solomon’s expeditions, 
on the other hand, to the Arabian gold land of Ophir,? seem to me 
to be specially well attested by the sources. It was a case of 
a single ship, which Hiram of Tyre® manned with his skilled 
seamen, to bring natural products and articles of trade from 
Arabia Felix. 

All this is not at all inconsistent® with Solomon’s treasury 
often being empty, finally so empty that he was obliged to pledge 
twenty cities in Galilee to Hiram.’ His marriage with a daughter 
of Pharaoh made his court expensive, and his castles and fortifica- 
tions must have consumed enormous sums of money. 


§ 49. Solomon’s Temple and Palace. 


We cannot deny Solomon also a deep interest in religion and 
cultus. His building the temple testifies to this. It was, indeed, 


1] Kings x. 28f. The text is almost hopelessly corrupt. 

2 We must assign the narrative (x. 1 ff.) to So. See above, p. 58. On the 
kingdom of Saba, see now esp. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. und Geogr. Arabiens 
(1890), p. 357 ff., and thereon Sprenger in ZDMG. 1890, 501 ff. 

3 On its site see Glaser, ibid. ; but esp. Sprenger, ibid. 514 ff. 

4] Kings ix. 26 ff.; x. 11 (A and So). The two passages are in perfect 
agreement with each other, although they come from different hands. In x. 11] 
the ship is actually called Hiram’s ship, which is fully accounted for by the facts 
set forth in ix. 26 ff. I would assign x. 22 to a third not very late source. Here 
there are two ships (of Tarshish). The passage is further interesting on account 
of the information it gives of the nature and cargo of these Tartessus ships. [On 
Tarshish compare now also Le Page Renouf, in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1894, 
p. 104 ff., and 138 ff] 5 On Hiram see above, p. 157, note 2. 

6 On this and the preceding see Stade, Gresch, 1. 305 f. 

7 | Kings ix. 10 f. 
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only as a constituent part of his magnificent royal city that he 
built it. But we can hardly suppose that he did not at the same 
time contemplate providing the nation with a sanctuary of special 
importance and attractive power. Nevertheless, it was certainly 
not a part of his design, at least for the present, to constitute the 
temple the one valid and legitimate sanctuary, as Deuteronomy 
afterwards did, although in time this result would follow of itself. 
But there is hardly any good reason for denying that the king was 
animated by the aim of constituting his sanctuary more and more 
the centre of the religious life of the nation, in the same way as 
Jerusalem had become, by David’s influence and his own, and the 
presence of his magnificent court, more and more the centre of 
public and civil life. In fact, although the temple was only a 
constituent part of the palace buildings, it was at the same time so 
grandly and independently planned, as to betray a higher destina- 
tion already present in the mind of Solomon. A mere palace 
sanctuary, were it ever so splendid, would be smaller and simpler 
in its plan. 

A number of scholars have recently done meritorious work in 
the careful investigation of the subject of Solomon’s buildings. In 
the first place, Stade advanced our knowledge of the subject by a 
thorough-going investigation of the text of our account in 1 Kings 
v.-vii.! Then, on the basis of his penetrating critical investigations, 
he accomplished the reconstruction of the temple and the other 
buildings of Solomon in a manner that is highly attractive, and, in 
many points, very satisfactory.” His results have been accepted in 
important points by a number of those who have taken up the 
subject more recently. In particular, his critical results have been 
acknowledged by Chipiez and Perrot in their great and splendid 
work.® Where they deviate from Stade in their restorations of the 
buildings themselves, they not infrequently wander from the basis 
of exact demonstration. Friedrich,‘ also, who notwithstanding 

1 ZA W. iii. 129 ff. 2 Gesch. Isr. i. 311 ff, 
3 Le temple de Jerusalem et la maison du bois-Liban. Paris, 1889. 


4 Tempel und Palast Salomos, Innsbr. 1887, where special attention is devoted 


to the meaning of the word Yo¥. See still more recently, Die vorderas. Holz- 
tektonik, 1891. [Also the handbooks on Archeology. ] 
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agreement with Stade on many matters, gives a different explana- 
tion of several important points, and thus reaches a considerably 
different general result, does not seem to me to be always happy in 
the points where he pursues an independent course. Although he 
is able to refer in several cases to the Septuagint and Targum, it 
must not be forgotten that these late translators themselves had 
no idea of the meaning of the disputed terms.! After all, it must 
be admitted that we have only a basis of hypothesis to go upon, 
and have often, in the absence of certainty, to seek the greatest 
probability. 

The site of the temple of Solomon is, in all probability, to be 
sought in the neighbourhood of that spot on the hill of Zion which 
is still regarded as sacred by the Arabs of to-day, and is known as 
the Dome of the Rock. As is well known, there is to be found 
within the latter a sacred rock, of which there still lies exposed a 
portion of some fifty-seven feet in length, forty-three feet in breadth, 
and six and a half feet in height.? 

We may assume that the altar erected by David at the thresh- 
ing-floor of Araunah, and therefore, also, the altar of burnt-offering 
of Solomon, stood on this rock. There is still evidence, in the signs 
of an escape-channel connected with an aqueduct, that the rock 
once served as an altar. From this rock as a starting-point, the 
position of the temple itself may be accurately determined, for the 
altar of burnt-offering was placed east of the temple, in front of its 
chief entrance in the outer court. The temple itself, therefore, 
extended lengthwise westward from the altar. As the hill slopes 
somewhat toward the west, there was need here of somewhat 
extensive artificial foundations.* 


1 Of. also Wolff, ZDPYV. xi. 60 ff., and his Tempel v. Jerus., 1887. 

2 Of. Adler, Der Felsendom und die hi. Grabeskirche zu Jerus. (1873), p. 17 ff. ; 
Schick, Beit el Makdas oder der alte Tempelplatz zu Jerus. (1887), p. 7 ff., and the 
illustration on p. 14 (fig. 2); Bad.? 47 [Eng. Transl.” p. 45]; Ebers and Guthe, 
Paldst. 67. 

3 On this see Bad.* 47 [Eng. Transl.” p. 45]; and on its significance, esp. 
Guthe, ZDPV. xiii. 123 fff. 

4 The topographical investigations of recent times, founded on the results of 
excavations, have provided more detailed information on this subject. See esp. 
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It is only the inner dimensions of the temple that have been 
supplied us, so that we can form no exact idea either of the 
height or structure of the roof, or of the thickness of the outer 
wall. The details of Ezekiel can to some extent be applied here 
and there with great probability, since Ezekiel knew the temple of 
Solomon, and made it the basis of his description of the future temple. 

The temple strictly so called, consisted of two principal compart- 
ments—the Debir, or so-called Holy of Holies, at the back, perfectly 
dark and built in the shape of a cube; and before it an oblong 
front room. The latter was forty cubits in length, twenty in 
breadth, and thirty in height. There stood in it an altar made of 
cedar-wood, the so-called table of shew-bread. The sacrificial loaves 
of Yahvé were brought at regular intervals, as had been the case 
before at Nob, and probably at the ark. They were deposited 
on this altar-table before the face of Yahvé. The outer room 
probably also contained, even in the temple of Solomon, although 
this has latterly been contested, the altar of incense. This room 
also must have been comparatively dark, as the windows of 
moderate size through which it received its light, were at a height 
of not less than twenty cubits above the ground. 

The back room which constituted the adytwm proper, called in 
Hebrew Debir, formed a cube, twenty cubits in length and breadth 
and height. It was enclosed above by.a roof of its own, while the 
temple building itself was continued to a height of thirty cubits. 
There was thus over the Holy of Holies! an upper story ten 
cubits high. The Holy of Holies was the dwelling-place proper 
of Yahvé. It contained, in the case of the temple of Solomon, 
so far as we know, the ark and nothing else. Over this, represent- 
ing the presence of God, and acting as guardians, so to speak, of 
the sacred place,’ stood two cherubim carved in olive-wood, each 
ten cubits in height. 

Zimmermann, Karten und Plane zur Topogr. d. alt. Jerus, nebst Begleitschrift. 


Also Warren, Underground Jerusalem ; Wilson and Warren, Recovery of Jerusalem 


(1871); Survey of Western Palestine (1884), Also Ebers and Guthe, Paldst in 
Bild und Wort ; and Guthe in ZDPV. v.7 ff, 271 ff. : : 


1 The name itself is younger. 2 Qf. the cherubim of Paradise. 
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In front of the building was an entrance-hall twenty cubits 
broad and ten cubits long, at the entrance to which stood two 
pillars cast in bronze, called Jachin and Boaz. The temple was sur- 
rounded on its three remaining sides—those facing north, west, and 
south—by a structure fifteen cubits high, attached directly to the 
outer wall. It enclosed the three sides of the temple to half their 
height, and consisted of three stories, each five cubits high, and 
each containing a number of apartments. These appear to have 
served for the accommodation of temple paraphernalia and votive 
offerings. The whole building was surrounded by the outer 
court, the size of which we do not know. This latter was the 
real place of worship for the people, where they presented their 
sacrifices and celebrated their feasts. The temple itself was 
entered by the priests alone. 

The other buildings erected by Solomon on Zion immediately 
adjoined the temple enclosure proper, which constituted a con- 
siderable part of the whole. They lay in all probability farther 
south, where on the one hand there is more space, and on the 
other Zion slopes down in such a way that one would naturally 
speak of going up to the temple from the palace. We are not 
told in what relation they stood to the old citadel of David. It 
is most natural to suppose that the latter was pulled down when 
Solomon’s own palace and that of his Egyptian wife had been 
built. It may perhaps have stood on a site afterwards occupied 
by one of Solomon’s halls. The buildings constituting Solomon’s 
palace consisted of three parts. The first was the so-called House 
of the Forest of Lebanon. It was a hundred cubits long, and 
half as broad, and rested on forty-five cedar pillars; looking 
therefore, from a distance, like a cedar forest. The purpose of this 
stately building may be inferred from its hall-like plan. It may 
have served for gatherings of the nobility, the elders of Israel, 
while its upper apartments might very well form the armoury 


of the royal castle.” 


1 See Guthe, ZDP YJ. v. 314. 
2 Of, Isa. xxxix. 2; xxii. 8; 1 Kings x. 16f. 
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The second part, lying between the House of Lebanon and the 
palace proper, consisted of two halls. The first of them—that 
lying nearer the city—was a pillared hall, fifty cubits long and 
thirty cubits broad, provided with a stately vestibule. In im- 
mediate connection with it stood another hall which served as 
a hall of judgment. Here Solomon dispensed justice, while 
the first-mentioned hall, in front of it, probably formed only 
the entrance to it—a place where people seeking justice 
assembled to await their summons to appear before the 
throne. 

The third part of the whole group of buildings forming 
Solomon’s citadel, consisted of the royal palace itself, and that of 
the queen. It was enclosed between the temple with its outer 
court towards the north, and the above-mentioned halls used for 
state buildings toward the south, as if protected on both sides. 
We are not informed of the structure of these buildings forming 
the palace proper. The priestly narrator, accurately informed as 
he is about the temple and the outer buildings, seems not to have 
set foot in these. We know only that the palace consisted 
of two main buildings, the palace of Solomon and his family, 
and that of the daughter of Pharaoh, which immediately ad- 
joined it. 

So stately a building as Solomon’s temple or his palace was for 
that age, could not indeed be carried through in Israel with native 
labour or native materials. The finer qualities of wood grew, in 
Israel itself, only in small quantities; cedars, hardly anywhere. 
The art of working in stone and building with squared stone 
seems to have been still unknown in Israel. Still less had casting 
in bronze, and in general the more artistic kinds of work in eal 
been naturalised in Israel. Hence it was necessary to look fe 
foreign help. 

David fou already employed Pheenician masons and carpenters, 
and Phoenician cedar, for his palace on Zion, which was at all 
events a much more unassuming structure, and the treaty with 


Hiram of Tyre was still in existence. It was thus a matter of 
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course that Solomon would follow his father’s example! The 
wood was hewn on Lebanon by the forced labour of Israelites in 
the service of Solomon, transported by Hiram’s men to the sea, 
and conveyed to a suitable harbour near Jerusalem (Joppa). For 
these services Solomon handed over to Hiram great quantities of 
wheat and oil from the produce of his land. 

The time spent in building the temple was almost seven years. 
The bronze work was cast by a Tyrian artificer named Huram- 
abi, who erected his workshop at Succoth in the valley of the 
Jordan. On the completion of the temple, Solomon celebrated a 
splendid festival of dedication, and brought the ark with cere- 
monial pomp to the sacred inner apartment of the temple? On 
this occasion Solomon pronounced a highly poetical dedication 
oracle, which is somewhat mutilated in the present text, but can 
be recovered from the Lxx.4 The later editor substituted for it a 
detailed dedicatory prayer of Solomon. The saying runs thus :— 

‘The sun hath Yahvé set in the canopy of heaven. 
Himself hath said, he will dwelt in darkness. 


I have built thee a house to dwell in, 
A place to dwell in for eternal ages.’ 


The importance of Solomon’s temple® has been explained in 
what was said of the significance of David’s choice of Jerusalem 
as capital of the land, and centre of the religious life of Israel. 
Solomon was in this respect only the executor of his father’s 
designs. But what was thus accomplished—David preparing the 
way and Solomon carrying the work through—can hardly be 
estimated at too high a value. In particular, it was only through 


1 Doubtless the Pheenicians themselves worked for the most part according 
to foreign patterns (cf. Pietschmann, 140 ff., 265 ff.). Hence we may assume 
that Solomon’s temple and its various fittings bore resemblance in many points 
not only to Pheenician, but also to other, and especially to Assyrian, temples of 
that age. 

2 [On this name see Giesebrecht, in ZA W. i. 239 ff.] 

3] Kings viii. 1 ff. The piece has been repeatedly revised, as the numerous 
additions in the Lxx. are enough to show. The kernel is old. See Wellh. Bi.4 
234 ff., and above, p. 52. 

4 [Wellhausen, B/.4 236; of. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, pp. 193, 212.] 

5 See also Smend, in StKr, 1884, 689 ff. 
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the temple of Jerusalem that Judah and the dynasty of David, 
which were soon to be severed from the rest of Israel and lead for 
centuries a separate existence, were at all able, and especially for 
so long a time able, to maintain themselves. The religious side 
of David’s work had attained through the temple a character of 
permanence. The ark had found its place, and God himself a 
home in Israel, for all time. If Judah was only partly able to 
administer this legacy of its two greatest kings, it would soon 
perceive what a treasure it had thus secured in its midst. From 
the point of view of religion, it was the place of the imageless 
worship of Yahvé, a worship that must more and more win 
general approbation ; from the political point of view, it was the 
most splendid sanctuary in Israel, which surpassed all others, and 
soon became the ideal support of the house of David in time of 
trouble. In both these respects the temple became the corner- 
stone on which Israel’s enemies shattered themselves, and the 


foundation-stone on which Israel’s hope built up for itself a new 
future. 


§ 50. Civilisation and Religion of the First Period of the 
Monarchy} 


1. Mode of life. Political organisation.  Literature—The 
transition from nomadic to agricultural life had been accomplished 
in the preceding period. It was simply the consequence of this 
change of life, and of what Israel saw of the life of the former 
possessors of the land, that people became more and more 
accustomed to dwell in cities and to adopt the forms of city life. 
Gibeah, Saul’s royal seat, seems to have been nothing more than 
an unassuming peasant village, and his citadel there not much 
more than a dwelling-house, arranged after the primitive fashion 
of the age. In David’s time things changed, and still more in 
Solomon’s. The value of walled and fortified cities, and the 


1 [See also now the related sections in the Archeological Handb 
Nowack and Benzinger, and in Smend’s 4 77, Eolsionogeschcchiel ue 
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charm and importance of royal castles and skilfully constructed 
stone buildings, came to be felt. We see at all points the wider 
prospect and changed mode of life. 

It is easy to see that it was impossible to do justice to the 
higher claims of this age of progress without help from without. 
The original affinity of the Canaanites and the Pheenicians was 
not only no hindrance, but perhaps actually an incentive, to closer 
relations between Israel and Tyre and Sidon, the headquarters of 
the Pheenician city republics. Israel had, on the whole, come to 
terms in a peaceable manner with the former masters of the land. 
Occasional provocations and individual cases of oppression of 
Canaanite cities by Saul and Solomon, in no way altered the 
relation. The Phcenicians were hardly any longer conscious of 
the old connection. 

The alliance with Hiram was fruitful of many results for 
Israel. Without it David’s and Solomon’s buildings would hardly 
be conceivable. The stimulus that Israel itself derived from them 
must, in any case, be estimated at a high value. Moreover Israel, 
which up to this time appears to have devoted itself exclusively 
to its own land, became now acquainted with the commerce of the 
world on a larger scale. It was at first a timid and very unas- 
suming attempt that Israel made, in a sphere that was afterwards 
to become almost a second nature to it. Yet in view of this later 
development of the people of Israel, Solomon’s expeditions to 
Ophir have a special interest. 

An advance in political organisation and its institutions was 
just as much a matter of course, on the rise of the monarchy, as 
the development of intellectual and moral life. 

The old associations of clan and tribe, the classical testimony 
to which is to be found in the Blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix., 
still retained their vitality. Saul relied on his tribe of Benjamin," 
David on Judah. The movements led by Shimei and Jeroboaim 
also had their support in tribal feeling. Alongside of this, more- 
over, there existed at this time, especially in the cities, an 


1 Cf. 1 Sam. xxii. 7. 
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oligarchic communal polity after the Phoenician pattern! But 
both of these lost in importance through the establishment of 
the monarchic system. They were supplanted either in part or 
altogether, by independent organisations. Solomon's partition of 
the land into districts for taxation, broke through the old tribal 
system. The requirements of the military organisation of David 
and Solomon would hardly be met by such a muster as the heads 
of tribes and elders of districts had had at their disposal. The 
object served by David’s census of the nation was certainly similar 
to that of Solomon’s division of the land into districts. With this 
was connected the appearance of definite offices, which can now 
be clearly discerned, and which became in time indispensable to 
the monarchy. A whole staff of officials was brought into exis- 
tence, the highest representatives of which are named for us in 
the case of David and Solomon.? It was inevitable that there 
should soon spring up, in addition to the occupants of the highest 
position, a number of other holders of royal office. 

Two of the highest court officials bore the names of Mazkir 
and Sdéphér. These were the Chancellor, and the Secretary or 
Secretaries of State They indicate that we have reached a 
distinct turning-point in the intellectual life of the age. The art 
of writing, hitherto only exceptionally found, had become the 
rule* Israel had thus attained the rank of a nation manifesting 
literary activity. If posterity has more than a vague knowledge 
of the past of Israel, it owes it to the circumstance just mentioned. 
It may be left undecided how far we still have records dating 
from the days of David—e.g. from the hand of his Mazkir and 
Sophér. At all events, the documents Je and Da may be traced 
indirectly back to this officer. David’s elegy on Saul and 
Jonathan may belong directly to him. With still greater pro- 
bability was it argued above, that considerable fragments of the 


1 Of. e.g. 1 Sam. xi, 3; xvi. 4; 2 Sam. iii. 17; v. 3; xvii. 4, 15; xix. 12; 
1 Kings vii. 1, 3. 

2 2 Sam. viii. 16-18; xx. 23-25; 1 Kings iv. 2-6; cf. v. 7 ff Solomon took 
over several of these officers from his father. On the list of his officers, see 
above p, 186, note 3. * In the time of Solomon there were two. 

4 At least, the name Séphér shows this. Cf. 2 Sam. xi. 14. 
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work of this officer of Solomon’s have reached us.!_ In any case 
these were not the only products of the literary activity of the 
age of Solomon. Those songs, belonging in part to a much older 
age, which formed the contents of the Book of the Wars of Yahvé, 
—te, the wars of Israel during its heroic age—and of the 
Book of the Excellent, were now also collected. Song-books and 
annals thus formed the continuation of a literature, the beginnings 
of which belonged to the preceding period, and the most magni- 
ficent fruits of which were to be matured in the period imme- 
diately following, 

2. Morals——Saul and David were men of the sword. The iron 
age did not belie itself in their conduct and that of their con- 
temporaries, The usages of war had scarcely been at all miti- 
gated as compared with the preceding age. The cruel custom of 
the herem—the ban *%—still continued in force. Nay, Samuel is 
represented as having enforced it with special severity.4 Even 
where the herem is not specially mentioned, the enemy seems to 
have been treated with the old severity. On being conquered 
they were massacred,> and in many predatory excursions not 
even women and children were spared.6 Even where political 
or humane considerations might demand partial or complete 
clemency, the lot of the conquered was hard enough.’ 

The character of the age naturally brought with it other 
savage customs. It was a hundred foreskins of slaughtered 
Philistines that Saul demanded as a dowry at the hand of his 
prospective son-in-law.8 Saul’s posterity were sacrificed by 
David to a terrible superstition, and were exposed unburied, 
under the open sky, as food for the birds and beasts.® Under the 


1 See above, p. 56 f. 

2 On these see above, vol. i. p. 81 ff. [Eng. Transl., i. 90 ff.]. 

3 See above, p. 64 f., and Driver, Notes, p. 100 f. 

41 Sam. xv. 10 ff 5 ] Kings xi. 14 f. (MT, 24) ; 2 Kings viii. 4 (?). 

6 1 Sam. xxvii. 9 ff. 

7 2 Sam. viii. 1 ff. ; xii. 31. On this passage see above, p. 162, note 5. 

8 1 Sam. xviii. 25 ff. 

92 Sam, xxi. Cf. the hanging up of the bodies of Saul and Jonathan by the 
Philistines. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12; 2 Sam. xxi. 12. p 
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curse of the same dark delusion, Saul himself was ready to cut 
off his own heroic son on the very day of his victory.’ 

But gross and savage customs were counterbalanced by 
gentler traits and kindlier usages. They show more and more 
how noble energies were gradually evolving themselves, which 
were destined, in alliance with the religion of Israel, to break 
through the old Semitic modes of thought and life. The friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan is for all ages the type of the purest 
and noblest human friendship. David’s dirge over Saul and his 
noble son is a unique expression of noble sentiment. His 
conduct towards Nathan is a triumph of noble, truly royal feeling. 
Rizpah bath Aiah, Saul’s concubine, is the Antigone of Hebrew 
antiquity. The noble, honest pride of Barzillai the Gileadite, and 
the grateful fidelity of the people of Jabesh towards Saul, find 
their parallel but seldom in any age.2 Abel and Dan were a 
retreat for good old customs, which were clung to with piety.’ 
Above all, however, the monarchy itself was a guarantee of law.t 
It abolished blood-revenge at least in principle,° and procured 
rest for the citizen from aggressor and oppressor. 

3. Feligion and Belief—Yahvé is undisputedly the God of 
Israel. Saul and David cannot for a moment be suspected of 
idolatry. It is only of Solomon that anything of that kind is 
related. He built his foreign wives altars for their gods. The 
author of our Book of Kings regards this toleration as a serious 
offence, and relates at the same time that Solomon gave his heart 
to foreign gods. However, this last charge is not placed beyond 
doubt ;° and if it is made good, Solomon’s foreign worship forms 
an exception to all we know of the whole period. 

1] Sam. xiv. 44. Cf also 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 ff 

2 2 Sam. i. 19 ff. ; xxi. 10; xix. 32 ff ; 1 Sam. xxxi. ll f. 

3 2Sam. xx. 18 f. ; cf my translation. 

+ 1 Kings iii. 5 ff., 16 ff ; 2 Sam. xv. 1 fi; xiv. 4 ff 

* 2 Sam. xiv. 6 ff. ; iii. 28; 1 Kings ii. 5. 

® | Kings xi. 4 ff. The whole chapter as far as v. 13 has, at all events, been 


very freely revised by D®. See especially v. 11 ff. Only vw 7 is certainly old (A?). 


With v. 6 cf. Deut. i. 36 (“INN x0) ; ny odv in v. 4 resembles the language of 
Chronicles, 
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On the other hand, in this age the worship of Yahvé was, in 
many respects, not regulated in the way that a later age supposed. 
Samuel himself sacrificed not at one place but at a whole series of 
high places. In the absence of an altar, Saul made use of an ordinary 
stone on occasion; and as soon as the stone had received the blood 
of the victim Yahvé was satisfied. Solomon also did not confine 
himself to Jerusalem, but offered sacrifice on the high place of 
Gibeon.? Samuel, the priest of the ark at Shiloh, was not of 
Levitical descent, but was an Ephraimite. There were in David’s 
time also non-Levitical occupants of priestly offices, along with 
Zadok and Abiathar. David wore priestly garments, and he and 
Saul offered sacrifice when they saw fit.4 

In the earlier part of this period the name Ba‘al was still 
without scruple used for Yahvé,° although from the time of David 
the practice seems to have fallen out of use, at least in proper 
names. The worship of Yahvé under an image was likewise still 
practised. The shrines at Dan and Ophrah doubtless still 
continued to exist. After the destruction of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, there was an ephod at Nob in the charge of Ahimelech ben 
Ahitub of the house of Eli. Another was to be found with Saul, 
in the charge of Ahijah ben Ahitub of the house of Eli, probably 
the brother of Ahimelech.6 Perhaps the latter ephod was that of 
Gideon of Ophrah ; at all events, we have no reason to regard it as 
different from that of Ophrah. Ahimelech’s ephod was afterwards 
brought by Abiathar to David. There was in connection with it 


1 1 Sam. xiv. 32 ff. Cf above, p. 99 (the oldest kind of Masséba). 

21 Kings iii. 3, 4 (D2 and A): v. 2 is a later addition which limits the 
admission made in v. 3. On the Bama at Gibeon, cf 2 Sam. xxi. 6, 9. 

3 2 Sam. viii. 18; xx. 26., See, however, Baudissin, Priestert. 191. 

42Sam. y. 17f.; vi. 14; 1 Sam. xiv. 34, 35. The whole scene was enacted 
without the co-operation of the priest who was present with the army ; moreover, 
in xiii. 8 ff. (R), it is probable that Saul’s offence did not, in the original form of 
the document, consist in his sacrificing without the co-operation of Samuel. 

5 Eshba‘al, Meriba‘al, Be‘eliada‘, 2Sam. v. 16. Note especially 1 Sam. xiv. 49, 
according to emended text, Ishid=Eshba‘al—i.e. Ba‘al=Yahvé, On the signi- 
ficance of this fact see above, p. 98. 

6 The genealogy of these priests, however, involves us in difficulty, as Zadok 
is also called a son of Ahitub. Qf. 1 Sam. xiv. 3; xxii. 11, 20; 2 Sam. viii. 17 
(see my transl. and Wellh. 7'BS. 176 f.). 
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an oracle by sacred lot, Urim and Thummim.1 If Gideon’s ephod 
was an image, those of Saul and David would probably be so also.” 
There was most probably, even before Jeroboam’s time, an im- 
portant sanctuary at Gilgal, at which Yahvé was worshipped 
under the image of an ox.® 

The teraphim cult was practised in the house of Saul, at least 
by one of its members. David himself did not prohibit it or 
succeed in putting a stop to it But we cannot infer from this 
the existence of polytheism in the case of David or Saul or 
their circle. It was simply a relic of the ancient Semitic worship 
of ancestors. Still David did not get beyond Henotheism. He 
gives expression to his belief in the existence of other gods.° 
Solomon went so far as to erect other altars in addition to those for 
Yahvé, although these may, on the most favourable interpretation, 
not have been intended for his own use.® 

Human sacrifices cannot be proved with certainty to have 
been in use. What have been taken for such,? admit of other 
explanations. Nevertheless, there are other respects in which the 
age suffered from the curse of superstitious fears and scruples, 
that call to mind the early supremacy of the belief in demons. 
Some points in the character and fate of Saul can be understood 


1 1 Sam. xiv. 18-37 ff. (on the text see my transl.) ; xxiii. 9 ff. ; xxx. 7 f.; 
cf. xxviii. 6. 

* In addition to the passages in the Book of Judges (see above, pp. 82, 101 f.), the 
following are decidedly in favour of this view: (a) Isa. xxx. 22, where 75S 
occurs in connection with statues; (b) Hos. iii. 4, where ephod and teraphim are 
mentioned as analogous things. But teraphim were also to be found with Saul 
and David. Note in this connection the passages where bringing forward the 
ephod is equivalent to inquiring of God (xxviii. 6; xiv. 37 ff. ; of. xxx. 7 f.); 
1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18 (corrected text); xxiii. 6, 9 ff. ; xxx. 7f. (S and Da), and xxi. 10 
(‘behind the ephod,’ SS). It is otherwise in the case of the ephod (or ephod bad) 
in ii. 18, 28 (‘ before me’) SS and D?; xxii. 18, SS; 2 Sam. vi. 14, Je. Here it is 
the linen garment used by the priests of the ark, and hence by the house of Eli at 
Nob. (Cf. moreover, Kénig, Hawptprobleme, 59 ff. 

3 Hos. ix. 15 (ef. iv. 15); and cf Kohl, ii. 2, 15, on this. 

41 Sam. xix. 13 ff.; also xv. 23, and above, p. 39. We can infer from 
xix. 13 ff. that the teraphim were of human form. 

5 1 Sam. xxvi. 19. ® On this see above, p. 200. 


7 1 Sam. xiv. 15 (Jonathan, ¢f. above, p. 116, note 1); xv. 33 (Agag); 2 Sam. 
xxi. 1 ff. On this subject see Bathgen, Beitr. 221. 
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only on the supposition that he was possessed by an overpowering 
tendency to superstitious fear of strange supernatural powers.! 
David allowed himself to be driven by such fears to do violence to 
the house of Saul.2 There was no hope to comfort people in the 
presence of death.2 The belief was, that exactly as a man was when 
he died,* he would join the company of his fathers,® and lead with 
them a shadowy existence. Perhaps the family sacrifice® and the 
penates cult (teraphim) were supposed to influence the shades, 
whom popular superstition summoned for special ends to foretell 
good or evil.” 

The Yahvism of the earlier period of the monarchy, like that 
of the pre-monarchic age, thus bore, in many respects, a half- 
heathen character. Still it was never merged in heathenism. 
The worship of God at the sanctuary of Shiloh, and the faith of its 
foremost priest Samuel, rose decidedly above the level of the 
common popular ideas of the age. It is only thus that we can 
explain the references to the special religious position occupied by 
Samuel in relation to his age. This was certainly one of the 
grounds of his conflict with Saul. 

Shiloh was in possession of the ark, but it had no image of 
God. It is remarkable that Samuel also is never mentioned in 
connection with an ephod in the sense of an image of God. Only 
the more markedly, however, did ephod and teraphim come into 
the foreground when the ark had disappeared from the scene, and 
Saul had begun to be estranged from Samuel. This concurrence 
of circumstances can hardly be accidental. It is interesting to 
notice, on the other hand, that when interest in the ark was 
revived by David, these elements, foreign to the higher Yahvism, 
retreated again. The Levitical priesthood, previously specially 

1 1 Sam. xiv. 43 ff; xxviii. 1 ff. Also above, pp. 134, 136. 

29 Sam. xxi. 1 ff. ; cf 1 Kings ii. 5 ff., and above, p. 181. 

3 2 Sam. xii. 23: ‘I shall go to him, he shall not return to me.’ 

4 Thus e.g. a murdered man, blood-stained, like Banquo’s ghost; 1 Kings 
ii. 9,6. Only thus can we explain the conduct of Rizpah in 2 Sam. xxi., and 
that of the Philistines and the people of Jabesh towards Saul and Jonathan in 


1 Sam, xxxi. 5 1 Kings i. 21; xi. 21; of. ii. 10; xi. 43. 
6 1 Sam. xx. 6. c 71 Sam, xxviii. 3 ff. 
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favoured, became more and more the rule. The use of the name 
Ba‘al in proper names cannot be proved after David’s time. After 
David ascended the throne in Jerusalem, and had brought back 
the ark, we do not again meet with ephod or other image of 
Yahvé. The ark must have gathered about itself, to a remarkable 
degree, the traditions of the age of Moses. 

It is thus, on the whole, we understand the religious character 
of the age that preceded David, and the turning-point in religious 
life represented by his bringing back the ark and restoring it to 
honour. The destruction of the sanctuary at Shiloh, and the 
disaster that befell the ark at that time, had wrought a deep effect. 
The house of Eli held aloof from the shrine that had incurred the 
disgrace of captivity. They appear to have betaken themselves to 
the worship of the ephod, partly at Nob, partly at other places, 
perhaps at Ophrah. Saul, whether led by them, or himself urging 
them on, devoted himself to the same cult. David attained to 
greatness while practising this form of divine worship, and 
adhered to it for a time. But on being raised to the position of 
king over all Israel, he found the opportunity to claim for the 
ancient shrine, and the manner of worshipping God that clung to 
it, its rightful place. 


BOOK IIL 


THE DECLINE OF NATIONALITY AND THE ADVANCE 
OF RELIGION. 


A, THE SOURCES FOR THIS PERIOD, 
§ 51. The First Book of Kings: Chapter aii. and onwards.) 


1. The Text.—Here, too, first of all, certain important instances 
in which the Hebrew and Greek recensions of our text differ, 
claim our attention. At the beginning of chap. xii. there is some- 
thing wrong with the M.T., as a comparison of v. 2° with 2 Chr. 
x. 2, and of vy. 2>, 3% with v. 20 will show. According to this, 
Jeroboam must have returned immediately after Solomon’s death ; 
while his entrance into Shechem, on the other hand, can only have 
taken place after the negotiations, as is also assumed by the Lxx. 
Alex. in xii. 2. The correctness of this assumption is thoroughly 
confirmed by the Lxx. Vat. and Luce. if the close of chap. xi, in the 
LXxx. is taken over into chap. xii. There v. 2 M.T. follows xi. 43°, 
while v. 3? is wanting. We thus get the correct order of events as 
follows. Solomon dies, Jeroboam comes back, Rehoboam is made 
king provisionally, Shechem, Jeroboam, It follows from this that 
the text has to be altered, and that xii. 2 has to be put before v. 1, 
while v. 3% has to be struck out as a later addition.? 

A still more important difference between the two texts is 


1 On the literature of the Book of Kings cf. above, p. 49, note 4, to which 
has now to be added Kamphausen’s translation of the Book in Kautzsch. 
2 See also Wellh, Bl.4 243. Inv. 12, too, in the Lxx. Jeroboam’s name is not 
mentioned, 
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found in the course of chap. xii. and at the beginning of chap. xiv. 
After xii. 24 the Lxx. inserts a long narrative relating to Jeroboam, 
which is wanting in the M.T. In it, first of all, the death of 
Solomon and the accession of Rehoboam! are once more recounted, 
and, following on this, Jeroboam’s earlier history is repeated pretty 
much in connection with xi. 26 ff. Before his return from Egypt 
Jeroboam allies himself by marriage with Pharaoh Shishak, He 
returns and gathers the tribe of Ephraim around him. His son 
falls ill, and, on account of this, he sends his wife to consult the 
prophet Ahijah of Shiloh, who, however, gives him an unfavour- 
able answer. It is now that he first goes to Shechem, collects the 
tribes of Israel together there, and induces them to revolt. The 
circumstances are once more related very much in the same shape 
ac that in which they had been already given in xii. 3 ff. From 
here onwards the Lxx. again joins the M.T. (xii. 25 ff), except 
that in chap. xiv. it, of course, omits verses 1-20, which, so far 
as their main substance is concerned, had been already given. 
Leopold von Ranke? has accepted this piece with great warmth, 
He thinks that, in his character as historian, he is justified in 
preferring it to the M.T. But he has overlooked some essential 
points which cast grave suspicions on the piece. The reason 
which weighs most strongly with me against accepting it is, that 
if it belonged to the genuine Lxx., the latter would thereby come 
to be in the most flagrant contradiction with itself. It assumes, 
as we have seen, and as is also in accordance with the course of 
events in xi. 1-24, that Jeroboam had kept away from Shechem 
until the matter was decided. How can it then here represent 
Jeroboam as having been in Shechem from the very first ? 
Further, the scene in Shiloh has meaning only in the place where 
the M.T. gives it (xiv. 1 ff), but not before Jeroboam has committed 
the real offences of his life. Kuenen is, accordingly, decidedly 
right when he gives the preference to the M.T. over the txx3 He 


1 The Vat. assigns him a life of sixteen years, and a reign of twelve: and Luc 
forty-one and seventeen. i ; 
2 Weltgeschichte, iii, 2, 4 ff. 3 Ond.? § xxvi. 10. 
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is in error, however, when he assumes that we have here to do 
with a narrative of the course of events which favours Jeroboam. 
The opposite is the case. His mother is represented as a harlot, and 
the revolt is laid at his door! It is here, too, that the point of the 
whole lies. The intention is perfectly evident, and has, moreover, 
had its effect in the M.T. of xii. 1 ff. 

I content myself simply with mentioning alterations of place 
such as are found in chaps. xx. and xxi, and in xxii. 41-51 (in the 
LXXx. after xvi. 28). 

2. The Framework.—lIf{ we consider the narrative matter of 
1 Kings xii. to 2 Kings xxv., first of all as a whole, we at once meet 
with a feature which reminds us directly of the Book of Judges. 
Here each king is introduced and dismissed with some perfectly 
definite words, all of the same tenor, just as the individual Judges 
are there. Only here in the Book of Kings the formula is much 
more strictly adhered to than in the other case. Each king of 
Judah is introduced by a notice regarding the time of his 
accession in relation to the accession of his royal contemporary in 
Israel, his age at the time of his entrance into office, and the 
duration of his reign, as well as the name and home of his mother. 
From Manasseh onwards the information regarding the first of 
these points is, of course, wanting. In the case of the kings of Israel 
there is no mention of their age, or of their mothers ; we only get 
information regarding the contemporary king of Judah and the length 
of the reign. In the case of each king it is stated whether he did 
or did not what was right before Yahvé. So, too, the history of each 
king winds up with a stereotyped formula, in which it is said that 
further information about his history is to be found in the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, or Israel, as the case may be, 
and also where the king was buried and who was his successor.? 

It ought to be clear that here we have not to do with a 
narrator who was contemporary with the earlier kings, but with a 


1 The omission of xiv. 7-9, 14-16 M.T. naturally followed, after the scene in 
Shiloh was put before Jeroboam’s accession to the throne. 

2 On the proof passages in 1 Kings xiv. 19 f., 21, 29 ff., etc., see Kuen. § xxiv. 2. 
On the several exceptions, and the reasons for them, see Bl.‘ 241 f. in the notes, 
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later editor, who is able to survey the whole history of the kings; 
and thus stands at the end of the development. If we accordingly 
recall what we know from the Books of Judges and Samuel as 
well as regards 1 Kings i-xi., the supposition is forced on us that 
the revision originated in the circle of writers belonging to the 
later period who were influenced by Deuteronomy (D*). This 
supposition is made a certainty by the fact that the verdict passed 
on the individual kings is based on the standard supplied by the 
Deuteronomic Law.1 That the author of the formula, however, is 
not merely a writer who is working over existing narratives, but is 
also the actual author of our Book of Kings, is shown in the most 
unmistakable way by his constant reference to the sources which 
he uses, or has not used, as the case may be. 

The first question accordingly is as to what we can conclude 
regarding the documentary material used by him from the 
information which he himself supplies. 

3. The Annals of the Kings.2— The rest of the acts of King NN. 
and all that he did are written in the book of the history of the 
Kings of Judah (or Israel).’ Already in the case of David and 
Solomon, amongst the officers of the crown, the chancellor and the 
state-recorder (Mazkir and Sdphér) are mentioned. One of them, 
presumably the first, is the historiographer-royal. The office, 
doubtless, continued to exist under the later kings, and the royal 
archives in Jerusalem and Samaria became more and more a 
valuable collection of data regarding the acts of the kings. Had 
our author access to these archives, and did he draw directly upon 
them? So far as the kings of Israel are concerned, this question is 
& priori to be answered in the negative rather than in the affirma- 
tive. Otherwise we should have to adopt the supposition that 
when Samaria was pillaged, the contents of the Samaritan royal 
archives found their way to Jerusalem, which is, on the face of it, 
not very probable. It is, however, well possible that he was able 


1 See especially the reference to the Baméth, 1 Kings xv. 14; 2 Kings xii. 3 
xiv. 4, xv. 4, xxii. 44; and cf. 1 Kings iii. 2 f., and further Wellh. BJ.4 259 f ay 
2 See Ewald, Gesch. Isr. 1,8, 198 ff, (English ed. i. 136 ff.). Wellh, BU.4 260 ff 3 
Kuen, § xxiv. 8 ff, +3 
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to make use of the Judaic Annals of the Kings which were 
preserved in Jerusalem. 

Still the possibility of his having done even this ought not to 
be held to be a@ certainty without further consideration. It is 
rightly regarded as a remarkable circumstance that our author 
does not mention the Annals of the Kings themselves, but speaks of 
a book of the Annals of the Kings. Our discussion of 1 Kings i-xi. 
has already shown that the two are not one and the same. We 
can quite as readily think of the ‘Book of the Annals of the 
Kings of Israel, or of Judah, as a book in which the contents of 
those Annals were set down verbally, as one in which the Annals 
were reproduced in an independent form. The plural ‘ kings,’ too, 
makes this lattér supposition a more likely one, in the case of 
Judah, than the former. It is thus in the highest degree probable 
that those writings cited by our author had a close connection 
with the official Annals of the Kings themselves, and there is no 
room for doubting that they—even if we think in this connection 
of other than the official Annals—take us back to sources of 
information which are genuinely ancient and trustworthy. Still 
this by no means proves that our author was in a position to 
draw directly on those original documents. 

All the same, these two Books of Annals to which the author 
of the Book of Kings had access must have been sources of price- 
less value. If he had only reproduced them for us we should 
have been in an enviable position, Unfortunately, this he has 
done in an extremely restricted degree only. The way in which 
he at times mentions the Book of Annals in question, unmistak- 
ably shows that he refers us to it just when it is his intention not 
to let it speak for itself. He wishes it to be regarded as the com- 
plement of his own book for any one who wishes to get further 
information. Possibly the Books of the Annals chiefly contained 
the political history of the kings, an account of their doings in 
war, of their buildings, and of measures they carried out. For 
information regarding these matters we are accordingly referred to 
them. The author of our book, on the other hand, in accordance 


VOL. II. Oo 
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with his entire plan, has no intention of giving an exhaustive 
account of matters belonging to secular life. This can be got in 
the Books of the Annals. What interests him, and what, as he 
believes, will be more useful for his readers to know, has reference 
to the life of Israel in its religious aspect and in connection with 
the service of God, and to the merits or transgressions of the kings 
in this particular sphere. What belongs to this subject, so far as 
we have to do with facts and not with reflections, has been taken 
by him out of the Book of the Annals; everything of a different 
kind he either leaves out, or merely touches on it in passing. 
From this standpoint we shall be able to form an approximate 
idea of the relation in which our author stood to the Book of 
Annals, or to the Annals themselves mentioned by him. So long 
as he mentions this source we have a right, in every case where 
he does not give us his own reflections, and where he supplies 
information regarding things that would naturally be found in the 
Book of Annals, to search out any traces of this latter. The 
extracts and statements which he has transferred to his pages 
from this Book, or the Books of the Annals of the Kings, we shall 
briefly designate by K. Should the trace of the documents on 
which the Book of the Annals of the Kings—z.e. of the Annals of 
the Kings themselves—is based, anywhere show itself, then in 
analogy with our method of procedure in 1 Kings i-xi., this 
would be called A. The period of K is, for Israel (Ki) subsequent 
to 72z, and for Judah (K)) after Jehoiakim,! from which it directly 
follows that the former book was also written in Judah.? 
According to what has been said, we cannot reckon as belong- 
ing to K, firstly, whatever has not to do with the kings—as, for 
instance, the detailed histories of the prophets Elijah and Elisha; 
next, whatever in general does not suit with the character of the 
Book of Annals, such as narratives of a specially popular or pro- 
phetic tendency. To this latter class particularly belong the 


1 See 2 Kings xxiv. 5. On Hosea, see Kuenen, § xxiv. 8. 
2 For a somewhat more precise determination of the date of the Israelitish 
Book, see below, p. 219. 
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detailed narratives referring to events connected with the house 
of Omri, which we meet with in 1 Kings xvii. to 2 Kingsx. ‘They 
contain what is partly naive and partly prophetic tradition, and 
are distinguished by fine description, and have absolutely nothing 
of the dry annalistic tone! We are consequently led to suppose 
that our author had at his disposal other sources besides those 
actually mentioned by him. 

4, The separate narrative-pieces as far as 2 Kings xx.—The 
history of the revolt of Israel from Rehoboam (1 Kings xii. 1-20) 
is an excellent bit of narrative. It is not, however, easy to 
apportionate it to a definite source. It is evident, to begin with, 
that it was written before 722. The whole tone, as well as what 
is mentioned in v. 19, leaves no room for doubt regarding this. 
The author is a man who sees in Rehoboam’s fate something which 
was deserved by him and Solomon. Whether because of this, 
and because he is acquainted with the prophetical utterance of 
Ahijah and the words in 2 Sam. xx. 1, it is necessary * to consider 
him as belonging to Judah, is a point I leave undecided. In this 
case A would naturally be excluded, and the narrative is much 
too old to belong to K, if we do not wish to assume that K itself 
made use of other sources besides A. To me the narrative appears 
to be thoroughly Israelitish, just because of the triumphant tone 
of the reference to the events in 2 Sam. xx. The conjecture that 
it constituted the beginning of the Israelitish Annals of the Kings 
is a bold one, but perhaps not without some foundation in fact.® 

Of a decidedly different kind is the remainder of chap. xii. 
Verses 21-24, at least in their present form, and probably in any 
form, are a later addition, and originated at earliest with the 
Deuteronomic editor, as is also the case with w. 32 and 33.6 Verses 

1 Wellh. Bl.4 260 f. 

2 On wv. 1-3, see above, p. 205. Verse 17 is also wanting in the Lxx. 

3 See especially v. 15. It recalls the style of argument in Judges ix., and is 
accordingly not to be referred to D? (against Kuen, § xxv. 4). 


4 So Wellh. Bi.4 243. 
5 There is nothing to support the view that it belongs to E (Corn. Grundr: 


124), and indeed 15%; v. 20, is against it. 
6 See Stade, Gesch. 350. 
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95-31 have also, without doubt, been worked over by D*. The 
piece, however, because of vv. 25 and 28, points to an older original 
source. I would suggest Ki, since express mention of the fact 
that Shechem was in Ephraim could only have been made after 
722 when the city was destroyed. In any case it has to be ob- 
served that v. 28” is not dependent upon Ex. xxxii. 8. This sentence, 
as well as the notices in v. 25, must in the present case rest on 
genuine historical tradition, from which it has come into Ex. xxxil. 
For it is only in the case of Jeroboam, and not in the case of Aaron, 
that the plural ‘gods’ has any meaning. 

As regards chap. xiii., I refer readers to Wellhausen and Stade.t 
The piece is a later addition, of a Midrasch kind, to the Book of 
Kings; it is only the conclusion (vv. 33°, 34) which rests on an 
older basis, and it constitutes the continuation of xii. 31. The 
section in chap. xiv., to begin with, dealing with the wife of 
Jeroboam (vv. 1-18) has, indeed, been worked over by D?, as is the 
case with other similar prophecies relating to Israelitish kings, 
but there is no mistaking the presence in it of an older original.? 
It can hardly, however, go back so far as the Hexateuch E, as 
Cornill? would have us believe, but rather to Ki. In chap. xiv. 
21-31, we have the history of Rehoboam introduced. If we take 
out what belongs to D?, then in any case an old kernel is left in 
vv. 25-28, 30. This belongs to Kj, and probably also in part to A. 
Verse 23, too, and especially v. 24, may possibly go back to some 
ancient traditions. 

In chap. xv. the whole history of Abijam (vv. 1-8) belongs to D2, 
though, of course, as has always to be remembered, this does not 
mean that the matters of fact in the framework regarding the 
king’s mother and his burial do not go back to K or A. Verse 6 
is similar to xiv. 30. In the history of Asa (vv. 9-24) the section 
16-22 stands out pre-eminently as an ancient element. It points 
to Kj, and probably is based on A. Compare v. 16 with xiv. 30. 
So too v. 13, even if written by D?, goes back to ancient data, and 


1 Bl.4 244; Stade, 350 f.; further, Kuen. § xxv. 4; Kohler, Gesch. ii. 2, 51. 
2 So Wellhausen, Stade, Kuenen. arene 124 
> ° 
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perhaps v. 15 also. The next bit dealing with Nadab (wv. 25-32) 
is entirely the work of D% He uses such freedom with the 
material taken from Ki that it is impossible to get to know the 
form which the details had originally in K. Verse 32, as its place 
clearly shows, has been inserted here. It may have come out of 
Aj, but it may also be a free imitation of xiv. 30; xv. 6. 

As regards chap. xvi. also, to which xv. 33 f. belongs, the state 
of the case is similar. D?, the chief author of our Book of Kings, 
is the main speaker. The portions, vv. 9-11 (127 ?), 15>, 18, 21 f, 
24, 31°, 32 (34 2), may be recognised as belonging to the sources, 
apart, of course, from the names and such-like which were natur- 
ally fixed. They have their origin as a whole in Ki. A few things, 
v. 21 f. specially for example, where the narrative makes a fresh 
start, may be ascribed to A. Perhaps v. 34 belongs to A also; the 
end of the verse may be by D2 

Chaps. xvil—xix. present us with something which is perfectly 
new as compared with the narratives hitherto given. Here we 
have no longer to do with mere extracts, as is the case in the last 
sections, but with detailed and independent descriptions. In 
addition to this, the chief réle is not played by the king, but by 
the prophet; and the latter does not merely appear on the scene, 
as in chaps. xi. and xiii, with a prophecy for the special occasion, 
in order again to disappear, but he dominates the situation. This 
shows that we are no longer dealing with elements belonging to 
the Book of the Annals of the Kings. We have to do with an 
independent Prophetical history (Pr) from which our author trans- 
fers large portions to his book.? In chap. xix. the history of Elijah 
breaks off abruptly, so that we look in vain for the carrying out of 


1 I do not consider that it is necessarily so, spite of Jos. vi. 26. If we com- 
pare the two passages, Jos. vi. is obviously the later of the two. It is, besides, 
later than J (cf. ‘riseth up and buildeth,’ ‘this city Jericho’). There is no reason 
to suppose that the author of 1 Kings xvi. was acquainted with Jos. vi. (Kuen. 
§ xiii. 15), all that was necessary was that he should know the circumstance. 
That both passages have the same source, and that this is J (Corn. Grundr. 125), is, 
in my opinion, doubly improbable. The absence of the verse in a part of the Lxx. 
recension is noteworthy, and because of this Klostermann regards it as a gloss. 

2 See especially Wellh. Bl.4 245 ff.; Kuenen, § xxv. 6 ff. 
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the command given in xix. 15-18; for 2 Kings viii. and ix., as will 
be shown, are by another hand. The origin of Pr is, by xix. 3, 
placed beyond doubt; only an Ephraimite can express himself 
thus. That the piece is very old is shown by the absence of 
any polemic against bull-worship. Kuenen, accordingly, rightly 
ascribes it to the eighth, or perhaps to the ninth, century. 

Chap. xxi. is the continuation of Pr. The difficulties which 
Kuenen finds in the way of accepting this view disappear, in my 
opinion, as soon as we assume that vv. 21-26 have been worked 
over by D% It is doubtful, on the other hand, if it is possible 
to discover any further continuation of Pr. What is further 
related of Elijah either does not belong at all to what has pre- 
ceded, or does not absolutely belong to it. The former holds good 
with regard to 2 Kingsi. We may attribute v1 to K. Verses 
2-17 are of very late origin, and are probably an imitation of 
1 Sam. xix. 18 ff. 2 Kings ii., again, although the chapter stands 
in such close connection with the history of Elijah, nevertheless 
appears to have rather belonged to another group! of prophetical 
histories of which Elisha was the central point. It is one of the 
most valuable pieces in this group (Pr?), and was probably the 
beginning of it. 

We next get a continuation of this group (Pr?) consisting of 
a series of shorter and longer narratives, of which Elisha is the 
subject, and which can hardly be said to be altogether homogeneous 
either as regards value or origin. Some of them, such as 2 Kings 
ii. 1 ff., are good old narrative pieces; others, again, have the char- 
acter of a legendary elaboration of older material. To these belong, 
as a whole, the following sections: 2 Kings ii. 19-22, 23-25; iv. 
1-7, 8-37, 38-41, 42-44; v.; vi. 1-7, 8-23; viii. 1-6, 7-15; xiii, 14-21, 
In all of them the prophet Elisha occupies a central position, 
though, indeed, the relation in which he stands to the events 
described is not always exactly the same? For the rest, there is 


? Elijah has his fixed residence in Gilgal in the circle of the pupils of the 
prophets, 2 Kings ii. 1 ff. See Wellh. 248. 
* Wellh. B/.* 253. He is sometimes in Gilgal, sometimes in Samaria. 
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no mistaking the fact that the Elisha stories, even though they 
may have formed parts of a history of the prophets of some length, 
are not all due to the same author.? 

As regards their origin, we can hardly doubt but that these 
narratives are Samaritan. They obviously have sprung up in the 
district which constituted the scene of the activity of their hero. 
It is difficult, however, to give any conclusive opinion as to their 
age, owing to the fact that the narratives of which Elisha is the 
subject are so little uniform. It is easy to see that, as a whole, 
they belong to a considerably later date, and are further away 
from the events than the Elijah stories.2 At the same time they 
contain portions whose age and historical value show that they 
are not very far behind the Elijah narratives? We have to con- 
sider, besides, that it is not the original composer who is to blame 
for the frequent clumsy insertion, into the body of the narrative, 
of separate stories taken from Pr?, but the author of our present 
Book of Kings. If we further bear in mind how quickly legends, 
such as we have, to some extent, here in the more recent elements, 
grow up round a celebrated man, we shall not be mistaken if we 
assume that Pr? dates from not long after the year 700. 

If we now return from these stories of the prophets, which are 
continued far into the Second Book of Kings, to the end of the 
First Book, we have still left chaps. xx. and xxii. containing the 
narration of Ahab’s Syrian Wars and his heroic death. That 
they do not belong to the history of the prophets is already 
evident from the place which Ahab occupies in them. The king 
is portrayed in a decidedly sympathetic fashion, which is wholly 
different from what we have in Pr. There is not a syllable about 
Elijah. And, in this connection, it has to be noted that 2 Kings 
iii. must also belong to the same body of narratives. The points 


1 Of. vi. 8 ff. with chap. v. (war, spite of Naaman’s cure); vi. 1 ff. with v. 
26 f. (Gehazi, although leprous, transacts business with the king). See Kuen. 
§ xxv. 12. 27 Of -viie 1 ft. ; iv. 8 it. 

2 So ii, 1 ff ; viii. 7 ff 4 See especially Kuen. § xxv. 13. 

5 Naturally we have here to do with chap. xxii. only so far as v. 38. The 
rest of it is to be traced to D? who, especially in vv. 47-50, founds on his known 
sources (K and A, ¢f. v. 50.) 6 Verses 1-3 belong to the author. 
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of contact between 2 Kings iii. 7, 11, and 1 Kings xxii. 4, 5, 7, are 
sufficiently obvious. 

In it the prophet Elisha plays a definite réle, while in contrast to 
this in 1 Kings xx. and xxii., the place of Elijah is taken by Micah 
ben Jimla. The work of the later reviser is more or less strongly 
marked in all three chapters; the anonymous prophets, especially 
in 1 Kings xx., must be traced to him. The narratives are in 
substance historically true, but have been taken throughout from 
popular tradition, as the numbers given specially show.’ For this 
reason neither A nor K can be regarded as the source. What we 
have here must therefore be some portions of a popular Ephraimite 
narrative-book which have come down to us. The obvious partiality 
with which the author treats the King of Judah is perhaps indi- 
cative of the period to which the composition of the book is 
to be assigned® It reminds us of Amos, and especially of 
Hosea. 

It is extremely probable that chap. vii., to which vi. 24-33 
belongs and which now forms part of the Elisha stories, belongs to 
this group of Ephraimite histories of wars and kings with their 
prophetic colouring. It treats of the siege and marvellous 
deliverance of Samaria. How it has come to be in its present 
connection is easily explained by the part here played by Elisha. 
There is a great deal to be said for Kuenen’s conjecture that the 
King of Israel here mentioned is not Joram ben Ahab, but 
Jehoahaz ben Jehu.t But even if it is correct, as I believe it is, it 
does not necessarily follow that vi. 24 to vii. 20 belongs to Pr.2 
The objections raised by Kuenen against the view that the piece 
is closely related to the Ephraimite history of the wars, do not 
seem to me to be decisive.5 

The piece dealing with Jehu’s revolution (chaps. ix. and x.) 
is, so far as the art of narrative is concerned, one of the very best 
bits in the Old Testament. The narrator, who describes the 

1 Wellh. Bi.4 249 ff. On xx. 35 ff. see also Kuen. xxv. 10. 
2 See xx. 1, 15, 29, 30. 3 iii, 13 f. See below, § 66. 


4 § xxv. 12 f., and in addition, 2 Kings vi. 32. 
° Of. especially chap. iii. and B/,4 251; on the other side, xiii. 14 ff. 
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scenes, writes with a vividness and a dramatic force which 
might seem to imply that he must have been there himself. That 
this was actually the case is, nevertheless, not very probable.! 
His information, however, must have been got from some one who 
had been directly concerned in the events. It is further worthy 
of notice that the narrator makes absolutely no pretence of gloss- 
ing over Jehu’s revolting cruelty, still less does he pretend to 
approve of it. His account is of an objective character, and he 
allows the facts themselves to testify against Jehu. So far as his 
private opinion is concerned, he leans to the judgment given in 
vi. 32 and Hos.i. 4.2 From this his close relationship with the 
author of 1 Kings xx., xxii; 2 Kings iii, vi. 24 ff, is plainly 
evident.2 Stade, however, has shown, with some probability,‘ 
that in chap. x. a second, and perhaps later, account is united with 
the first. It is to be found in w. 12-16. Kuenen has expressed 
some doubts regarding v. 17 ff. also,® still the difficulty may lie 
entirely in the restatement of the events. ; 

From chap. xi. onwards, with the exception of the short formal 
statements regarding the individual kings, we have almost 
nothing but somewhat more detailed narratives dealing with 
matters in Judah. Chaps. xi. and xii. (more accurately xii. 5-19) 
in the first place, form a section by themselves. The subject is 
the accession and the reign of Joash of Judah. Both narratives 
are Judaic, and taken from the best source. They seem to have 
been transferred from A to K. Probably in xii. 5-17 we have a 
free version given by K of what was taken out of A; while, on the 
other hand, in xii. 18 A’s own words are given. Chap. xii. 5 ff. is 
also a most valuable historical document owing to the thoroughly 
independent attitude of the writer towards the priesthood. In 
xi. 13-18? Stade® has pointed out traces of a second account 
which may be regarded as a later insertion relatively to the main 


account. 
1 Of. x. 1 ff., 27. Verse 28 ff. is an addition by D’. 
2 Cf. especially x. 9: ‘Ye be guiltless.’ 3 See on this, Wellh. Bl.4 252. 
4 ZAW. V. 275 fs 5 Ond.? § xxv. 14, 


6 ZAW. v. 280 ff. On the text of xi. 1 ff. see Wellh. B/.4 258. 
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Chaps. xiii-xv. give an account of the kings of Israel from 
Jehoahaz to Pekah. At the end of xv. Jotham and Amaziah of 
Judah, along with Joash of Israel, are briefly mentioned. We 
have already dealt with xiii, 14-21 (Pr’). In the rest it is only 
exceptionally that the source itself is quoted along with D®?. The 
most important instance in which this has happened is xiv. 8-14: the 
account of how Amaziah was disposed of by Joash of Israel. The 
depreciatory style in which the king of Judah is spoken of 
makes us at once suspect an Ephraimite source. The suspicion is 
turned into a certainty by the remark that Bethshemesh belongs 
to Judah, v. 11. This last remark, however, according to what 
was formerly stated, excludes K. We have thus again, probably, 
a bit out of Ai. Besides this piece the following portions in this 
section are from the original sources: xiii. (6°?) 7, 22, 24 ff.; xiv. 
19-22; xv. 5, 10, 14, 16,19 f, 25 (29 £.2), 35», (372). Bits such 
as xv. 19 f., 29 f., have been worked over by K himself rely- 
ing on his recollections, the rest has been taken out of the Annals. 

Chap. xvi, again, in vy. 5-18, contains a narrative of some 
length. The second half, vv. 10-18, strikes us at once by the 
naiveté of its point of view, as compared with the later conception 
of the Temple. Neither the priest Urijah nor the narrator finds 
anything to blame in what Ahaz does. This suggests that K had 
some material ready to hand which was taken over from a previous 
account, namely A. The resemblance to xii. 5 ffi confirms this 
supposition. The first piece, vv. 5-9, is not quite uniform, as is 
shown by the double statement, vv. 5 and 6. Besides the entire 
character of v. 6 ff, the judgment given in v. 6, as well as the 
time indicated, do not allow us to think of A; here we have K, 
but in v. 5 again A: the ‘then,’ v. 5, confirms this. 

Chap. xvii. relates the end of the kingdom of Israel and the 
latest fortunes of the country. We are naturally led to expect 
that Ki should finish here. Accordingly we may attribute wv. 3-6, 
first of all, to this source. With v. 7 another author apparently is 
introduced, and he writes under the influence of the Deuteronomic 
point of view. But when we read on from ». 7, and compare ». 20 
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with v. 23, it is at once clear that here too we have to do with 
more than a single hand. Verse 21, to begin with, knows only 
of the Israelites whom Yahvé has given into captivity ‘unto this 
day.’ It thus occupies the same standpoint as v.18. Verses 19 
and 20,on the other hand, look back on the rejection of Israel and 
Judah, as v. 13 had already done. The original author D? (R4, 
Dt) wrote, while Judah still existed, the verses in xviii. 21-23 by 
way of explaining the fate of Israel. <A later author, R, after 
Judah’s fall, added on wv, 7-17, 19 f4 

The rest of the chapter, vv. 24-41, treats of the origin and 
doings of the so-called Samaritans. Here we are struck by the 
fact that v. 34 says the opposite of v. 41. According to the former 
they did not fear Yahvé ; according to the latter they did fear Him, 
only they kept their images. In keeping with this is the satisfied 
tone in which v. 28 ends: after they had practised the original 
idolatrous worship they are taught how to fear the God of the 
country and adopt His service; while, on the other hand, v. 29 ff. 
makes mention of a relapse into idol-worship, though certainly 
combined with the worship of Yahvé (32, 33). In addition to this, 
v. 34° and v. 41 form each an independent conclusion. We shall 
thus have to take vv. 24-28 and 41 together. In this piece we 
have the by no means unfavourable judgment of a pre-exilic author 
on the Samaritans. Even the Bethel cult is not condemned in 
the uncompromising style of D*% According to v. 41, the date is 
somewhere about the year 660. This points to K, and indicates 
at the same time the date of the composition of Ki. Verses 29-34 
form a later addition of a decidedly less favourable character ; 2 
vv. 34>-40, on the other hand, are quite in the wrong place. Here 
we have not to do with the Samaritans at all, but with Israel, 
quite in the style of vv. 19 and 20. The proper place of the piece 
must therefore have been in the neighbourhood of these verses. 
In vv. 29-34" we must recognise D2, and in vv. 34°-40, R. 

Of the stillremaining Judaic narratives, those relating to the reign 


1 Of. Wellh. Bi.4 262 f. ; Stade, ZA W. vi. 163 ff. ; also Kuen. § XXVi. O. 
2 See Stade, ZA W. vi. 168 f. 
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of Hezekiah, chaps. xviii.-xx., interest us in a pre-eminent degree, 
because they embody the accounts of the rescue of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib. In xviii. 1-8 documentary elements are in any case 
to be found only in wv. 4 and 8.1 Later on, we shall have to con- 
sider to what degree this is the case with regard to v. 4. Every- 
thing in vv. 9-12, with the exception of v. 12, may have come from 
the sources. Verses 9-11 form the counterpart of xvii. 3-6. The 
brief mention of these facts, which are of such importance, too, for 
Judah, could scarcely have been wanting in Kj. The piece, as 
well as v. 4 so far as it is old, and v. 8, are thus to be traced to 
K. We, accordingly, have here and in xvii. 6 a guarantee that 
in K definite statements of numbers were already to be found. 

To the following piece, xviii. 13 to xix. 37,2 we have, as is well 
known, an almost verbal parallel in Isaiah, chaps. xxxvi. and 
xxxvii. The most important difference between the two recen- 
sions consists in this, that the small section, 2 Kings xvii. 14-16, 
is wanting in Isaiah. The question as to which of the two texts 
is the more original? would have an interest for us only if we 
could go on to attribute the composition of the piece before us to 
the prophet Isaiah. But that he was the author is impossible, 
from the very nature of the case. Apart altogether from what 
will be further shown in detail, the matter is already settled by 
the single fact that both in the account in the Book of Kings and 
in that in Isaiah mention is made of the death of Sennacherib, 
which took place in 681 at a time when Isaiah was quite certainly 
no longer living. 

The fact that the piece is not a unity takes us a step further. 
Verses 14-16 stand out plainly from the rest of the context of 
chap. xvii. They supply a striking justification of our whole 
critical method of dealing with the sources in connection with 
the Old Testament historical narratives. Even if they were not 
wanting in Isaiah, too, the peculiar way of writing the name 

1 See below, in § 70, in connection with Hezekiah’s reforms. 

See on this, Wellh. B/.4 244 ff. ; Stade, ZA W. vi. 172 ff. ; Kuen. Seegia Liz/stt, 


§ xlv. ; Dillm. Jesaja, 310 ff. ; [Cheyne, Introd. to Bk. of Isaiah, 212 ff.}. 
* See on this Dillm. Jesaja, 310, and especially Kuen. § xlv. 3; [Cheyne, 212f.]. 
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Hezekiah,! as well as the fact that the subjection of the king to 
Sennacherib in vv. 17 ff., is not referred to in any way again, make 
it in the highest degree probable that we have here to do with a 
fragment of an independent description of the course of events. 
The Book of Isaiah turns this supposition into an absolute cer- 
tainty. Chap. xviii. 14-16 is clearly an ancient and thoroughly 
trustworthy account. Both form and contents go to show this, 
and the Inscriptions are in harmony with this view of it. If we 
assume that the piece was continued beyond v. 16, and contained 
a narrative parallel to v.17 f.,in which Sennacherib’s unjust action 
was made plain, then the frank way in which Hezekiah’s humilia- 
tion under Sennacherib is related, in v. 14°, cannot surprise us even 
in A. We may thus regard w. 14-16 as a fragment taken from A. 
If it is merely a fragment, then there is scarcely any room for 
doubting that it is in its right place where it now stands.? 

But neither are we to take it for granted that what remains, 
xviii. 13, 17, to xix. 37, was written by one and the same author. 
Stade has acutely pointed out® that from xix. 10 onwards a version 
of the narrative different from that given in what goes before is 
introduced. In v. 8 Rabshakeh returns to Sennacherib because 
his attempt to get Jerusalem to surrender was in vain. Sennacherib 
hears that Tirhakah is advancing against him, and thereupon 
resolves to send a letter to Hezekiah. And now the scenes in 
Xviii. 27 ff, xix. 1 ff, 5 ff, are repeated in a very slightly altered 
form. This shows that we have two accounts of the same event. 
In the one case, the ambassadors speak themselves; in the other, 
they bring a Jetter. Chap. xix. 9 and 10* are parentheses due to 
redaction. The second is even wanting in the Lxx. The continu- 
ation of xix. 9*, and also the conclusion of the main account, are 
best looked for in xix. 36. For v. 9* presupposes the departure of 
Sennacherib. 

The origin of the main account, xviii. 13, 17, to xix. 9%, 36, 37, 


1 Hizqija, otherwise Hizqijahu, a point to which Kuenen was the first to call 
attention. 

2 This is questioned by Wellh. 255 f. ; Kuen. § xxv. 17; Stade, ZA W. vi. 180 f. 

3 ZAW. vi. 173 ff. Cf. Dillm. Jes. 320 f.; [Duhm, Jes. 234 ff. ; Cheyne, 
Introd, Is. 214 ff.]. 
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is to be looked for most naturally in K or in one of its documents. 
We have certainly not so far come upon any narrative here of 
such a detailed character, and for this reason one might be disposed 
to attribute it to an independent narrator writing under prophetical 
influence. But the special importance of the occurrence, and, 
in addition to this, the circumstance that the author is always 
approaching nearer and nearer to the present, might have led him 
here to quote the actual words of K with greater detail than usual. 
Still it is also quite possible that D* took only xvii. 14-16 out 
of K, and struck out the rest of the account in favour of other 
sources of information which lay to hand. This would naturally 
not interfere with the attribution of xviii. 14-16 to A. 

With this the relative dates of the two accounts would in a 
measure correspond. Chap. xviii. 13, 17 ff, is in any case based 
on good information, though it is certainly not the work of a 
contemporary. The death of Sennacherib is brought into imme- 
diate connection with his return to Nineveh, and this does not 
correspond with the facts! Chap. xix. 10 ff brings us a step 
lower because of the enormous numbers given in v. 35, and also 
because of v. 32 ff., a piece which is neither in harmony with the 
facts nor the composition of Isaiah.2 Since, further, xix. 32 ff. 
is, relatively to xix. 21-31, manifestly a duplicate, and since, besides, 
xix. 23 does not tally with the letter in xix. 10 ff, but with xviii. 
17 ff, we may reckon this good Isaianic piece? too, as belonging 
to the documents used in K. 

The 2Jlness of the king, and the embassy of Merodach-Baladan, 
constitute the close of the history of Hezekiah in chap. xx. A 
parallel to the first piece is found in Isaiah xxxviii., which is there 
enlarged by the addition of a song of Hezekiah’s.. The words in 
xx. 17 cannot possibly, in their present form, have come from 
Isaiah, Isaiah has always in his mind only deportation to Assyria, 
not to Babylon. So, too, xx. 6 forms a parallel with xix, 34. The 
chapter must thus be attributed to K at the earliest, 


1 xix. 36, 37. See Wellh. Bi.4 255, 2 See Dillm. Jes. 330. 
3 Kuen. § xxv. 17; Dillm. Jes. 329; [but cf. Cheyne, Introd, 221 ff. ]. 
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5. 2 Kings xxi—xxv. and its Redaction.—From here onwards 
we more and more lose trace of K. It is conceivable that the 
nearer the author D? comes to his own day, the more he emanci- 
pates himself from dependence on his source, and writes on his 
own account. At any rate, it is now only in exceptional cases 
that it is possible to separate the two in any measure. The last 
mention of K is found in connection with Jehoiakim, xxiv. 5. 
Whether we have any right to assume that this verse is an imita- 
tion? by a later writer of the formula of D? is doubtful. If this 
is not the case, then 597 is the earliest date we can assign to the 
history by Kj. He must, in any case, have written his history a 
few years after 597 at the outside, since D?, the principal author 
of our Book of Kings, as is repeatedly evident, did not write after 
588. K and D? are contemporaries, and—the latter after the 
former—composed their books between 597 and 590. 

But we have already come on traces of the fact that besides 
D2, and later than he, one or several writers worked at the Book, 
and these we have simply called R (Kuenen, Rd? together with 
Rd'!; Kamphausen, Dt? and Z with Dt). This peculiarity was 
specially evident in chap. xvii. We have to take it into con- 
sideration here. The very fact that the book goes down beyond 
586 reminds us of it. 

If the fact mentioned stood alone, Graf’s assumption that 
xxv. 22 ff. is a later addition to the Book of Kings would be 
correct.? But if it is closely connected with the other fact, then 
this explanation is clearly no longer satisfactory. R in the 
body of the book, and R at the end of it, match each other; and 
it is evident that our Book, after it left the hands of D?, was 
further worked over and extended. Its author, in accordance with 
xxv. 30 and other hints, is to be placed in the middle or at the 
end of the Babylonian Exile. 

1 So Kuen. § xxvi. 6. The assumption seems to me somewhat forced. 

2 See especially 2 Kings xvii. 18, 21-23; further, viii. 22, xvii. 7, xvi. 6. 
Even if these utterances were actually contained in the source, D? could not have 


appropriated them if Judah was no longer in existence. 
3 Gesch. Biich. 110. 4 See Kuen, § xxvi. 2, 3. 
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It is no longer possible to say with certainty what individual 
bits in chaps. xxi-xxv. belong to R and what to. D* I shall 
content myself here with enumerating the undoubtedly certain 
additions by R. One of these is to be found, first of all, in chap. xx1., 
where in vv. 7-15, in plain contrast to the view of D? which we 
elsewhere meet with, the peculiar view of the writer regarding 
the fall of Jerusalem is clearly apparent. The same is the case 
as regards xxii. 15-20; xxiii. 26-27. His hand is seemingly to be 
traced also in xxiv. 2-4. Apparently K had given an account of 
the reign of Jehoiakim, while D? had narrated the events of the 
reign of Jehoiakin to its close, and R, who in the course of the 
book had here and there made additions, continued the narrative 
down to Jehoiakin’s death. 


§ 52. Chronieles. 


In our Biblical Book of Chronicles (1 and 2 Chron.) we possess 
a narrative work which runs parallel with the historical books 
just mentioned. It is written with the intention of relating the 
history of the Temple of Jerusalem, and accordingly supplies us 
with information regarding the Kings of Judah from David and 
Solomon onwards, and their relation to the worship of God. The 
kings of the northern kingdom, as well as the history of this king- 
dom, are passed over. We get instead a long series of family 
registers, which forms the lengthy introduction to the historical 
accounts given in the book. It is at once evident that we have 
to hail here a specially welcome supplement to the older historical 
books—that is, of course, if we should be able to prove that the 
contents of this book rest on ancient and trustworthy sources of 
information. 

In order to come to a decision regarding this point, we have 


* See, on the whole subject, De Wette, Beitrdige Z. Hinl. ins, AT. i. 1806; 
Graf, Gesch. BB. des. AT. 114 ff.; Bertheau, Komm. im exeg. H.B?. 1873; 
Wellh. Prol.?2 177 ff (Eng. Trans., 171 ff.); Dillm. PRH? iii. 219 ff ; Kuen. 
§ xxviii. ff. ; Ottli, Komment. 1889; Corn. Grundr. 268 ff. ; Driver, Turecae 
484 ff. [Kénig, Einl. § 54; viidepees De Letterkunde, § 25. On the text and ie 
separation of the sources see my translation of the book which is shortly to 
appear in P. Haupt’s Sacred Books of 0.7.) 
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first to settle the general question of the age of the book, and then 
the questions as to the sources from which the information given in 
it is drawn, and as to the way in which these have been used in it. 

We are able from the contents to determine without difficulty 
the approximate date of the composition of the Book of Chronicles. 
Cyrus is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 ff. as King ‘of 
Persia, and the descendants of David are enumerated in 
1 Chron, iii. 19 ff. to the sixth generation after Zerubbabel. This 
brings us down to the borders of the Greek period. 

If to this it be added that in the last-mentioned place the text 
is uncertain, and that perhaps originally eleven generations after 
Zerubbabel were mentioned, and further, that in all probability the 
man who wrote the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah also composed 
the Book of Chronicles, we have cogent reasons for fixing upon a 
stilllaterage. So faras we are here concerned, it is enough to know 
that the book can hardly have been written before the year 332, and 
perhaps not till towards the middle of the third century B.c.! 

In Chronicles a large number of writings is mentioned as the 
sowrces from which the material has been drawn, namely: (1) a 
Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah; a Book of the Kings of 
Judah and Israel; a Book of the Kings of Israel; a Midrash to 
the Book of Kings;? (2) the Words of the Seer Samuel, of the 
Prophet Nathan, of the Seer Gad; the Words of the Prophet 
Nathan, the Prophecy of Ahijah of Shiloh, and the Vision of the 
Seer Iddo; the Words of the Prophet Shemaiah and of the Seer 
Iddo; a Midrash of the Prophet Iddo ; the Words of the Prophet 
Jehu ben Hanani, which are recorded in the Book of the Kings 
of Israel; a History of Uzziah by Isaiah; the Vision of the 
Prophet Isaiah in the Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel; 
the Words of the Seers.® 


l See Dillm. PRE£.? iii, 221 ; Kuen. § xxix. 7 ff. ; Ottli, 10. 

2 1 Chron. ix. 1; 2 Chron. xxvii. 7, xxxv. 27, xxxvi. 8; 2 Chron. xvi. 11, 
xxv. 26, xxviii. 26, xxxii. 32 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, xx. 34; 2 Chron. xxiv. 27. 

3 1 Chron. xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29; 2 Chron. xii. 15; 2 Chron. xiii, 22; 
2 Chron. xx. 34; 2 Chron. xxvi. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 32; 2Chron. xxxili. 19 
(according to the corrected reading in the last place). 
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The large number of sources here mentioned is, however, very 
considerably simplified when we look at them a little more 
closely. The whole of the first category, which we may briefly 
describe as the historical sources, refers most probably to one and 
the same book, or at the outside to two books which the author 
of Chronicles had before him. The Book of the Kings of ‘Israel 
and Judah’ can hardly be a different book from that of the Kings 
of ‘Judah and Israel.’ Then again, since Chronicles in general 
takes to do only with the Kings of Judah, the Book of the Kings 
of ‘Israel’ cannot be a separate book either. Consequently we 
have left only the Midrash, or commentary on the Book of Kings, 
along with this book itself. The relation in which it stands to 
this book will be seen when we get to know the nature of that 
Book of Kings itself. 

The Book of the Kings of ‘Israel and Judah’ made use of by 
the chronicler is, in any case, not to be identified with the two 
books quoted in our Book of Kings—namely, the Book of the 
Annals of the Kings of Israel, and that of the Kings of Judah 
(Ki and Kj). The title, on the contrary, rather points to a single 
book in which the matter contained in those two had been, directly 
or indirectly, worked up into a whole. The most probable sup- 
position at first sight is that this was our present Book of Kings. 
As a matter of fact, the large number of parallel sections in which 
Chronicles repeats? more or less verbally the text of the Book of 
Kings or of the Book of Samuel, as the case may be, shows that 
the chronicler was acquainted with our canonical Book of Kings, 
or with a work which was in many instances verbally the same. 
Spite of this, it is not probable that the source cited by the chron- 
icler as the Book of Kings was our canonical Book of Kings itself, 
For that source, spite of its close agreement with the canonical Book 
of Kings, contained elements which are not found in this latter3 
That book was thus an independent revision of the historical 


1 So according to Keil, 19 f. ; Bleek,4 289. 

? See the parallel arrangement of them in Kuen. § xxx. 

3 Cf. 1 Chron. ix. 1; 2 Chron. xx. 34; xxvii. 7; xxxvi. 8; xxxiii. 18. See 
Graf, Gesch, B.B. 189 ff. (as against Movers and de Wette) ; Kuen. Sjreoan, 1102 
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matter, having many points of agreement with the Biblical Books 
of Samuel and Kings, but containing also very considerable addi- 
tions. Since, therefore, in accordance with the prevailing usage of 
language, by a Midrash was simply meant an edifying explanation 
and reshaping of the actual Sacred Writings, we have to regard 
the Book of Kings which the chronicler had before him as in 
point of fact a Midrash to our canonical Books of Samuel ‘and 
Kings. The question raised above as to the relation of the 
Midrash mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 27 to the historical main 
source used by the chronicler, is consequently settled without 
further discussion. Both must have been one and the same; if 
not, then they must have been very closely related to one another. 

The second class of quotations has reference to prophetical 
sources. Here too, however, it is extremely impossible that we 
have to do with different and independent writings. Bertheau? 
especially has fully shown that all those references are to one 
and the same book, and that the different designations refer to 
the customary titles or headings of the separate sections in it. 
Thus, even in the New Testament, we have the expression, ‘the 
Scripture saith in Elijah* (R.V. Margin)? in a case in which it 
is plainly the section of the Book of Kings dealing with Elijah 
that is meant. The want of any division of the text according 
to chapters and verses led to the custom of using the name of 
the leading person of a period, or of a section of history, as a 
eatchword for that particular section. Prophets especially lent 
themselves to this, and soon it came to be believed that each of 
these prophets had himself written the section referring to him. 
This is how we must explain the transference of the history of 
Sennacherib from the Book of Kings to the Bock of Isaiah, and 
perhaps also the name ‘ prophetae priores’ as applied to the older 
historical books. 

This book which is thus quoted under the names of different 

1 Otherwise Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr.* i. 265, note 1 [Eng. Trans. i, 183], 

2 Chronik, § xxxi. f. 


3 Rom. xi. 2. See Wellh. Prol.? 235 [Eng, Trans, 226, note]. 
4 See Josephus, C. Ap. i. 8: dxpiBys Tov mpopyTay diadox7. 
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prophets, is again, however, in reality no other than that Midrash 
to the Book of Kings upon which Chronicles is based. As 
to the words, or the history (debartm) of Jehu ben Hanani and 
the Vision of Isaiah ben Amos, it is expressly said, as we saw, 
that they were component parts of the Book of Kings." Owing 
to the similarity between these narratives and the others whose 
origin in that great Book of Kings is not directly attested, it is 
extremely probable that the others, too, belong to the same source ; 
and the mode especially in which the chronicler is accustomed to 
cite his authorities, favours this view. In the two cases just re- 
ferred to, he calls the history of the prophets a part of the Book of 
the Kings, and thus cites the two together; in all the other cases 
he cites either the one or the other, and yet in each individual 
case we do not come upon any such perceptible difference between 
the sections in question as would justify the expectation that we 
are dealing with sections having a different origin.” 

It is evident that we can judge of the chronicler’s way of 
handling his sources only in so far as it is possible for us to get 
acquainted with them. Now, as a matter of fact, we are ac- 
quainted only with the canonical Books of Samuel and Kings,$ 
and we have already reached the conclusion that they were not—not 
directly at least—the main sources used by the author, But, on 
the other hand, we know from those portions of Chronicles 
which run parallel with certain sections of the canonical books 
referred to, that the document on which Chronicles is directly 
based stood in a very close relation to the Biblical Books of 
Samuel and Kings. The indirect connection, consequently, 
between Chronicles too and these canonical historical books is very 
marked. We should thus, more strictly speaking, have two ques- 
tions to deal with: first, as to the relation of the main source of 
Chronicles (the enlarged Book of Kings referred to) to our 
canonical historical books; and next, the question as to relation 

1 2 Chron. xx. 34; xxxii. 32. ? See Bertheau, § xxxi. ff. 

3 It is not necessary for us in the present connection to deal with the question 


as to what the chronicler, in his introduction, has taken out of earlier books such 
as Genesis. See on this the commentaries, 
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of Chronicles to its main source. If, however, the two questions 
are practically one so far as the main point is concerned, we have 
not to regret very much the impossibility of answering the second 
question. For even if we take the most favourable view of the 
matter, and grant that the chronicler was perfectly faithful to 
his source, and added practically nothing of importance to it, still, 
though he certainly in that case must have gone entirely ‘by his 
sources, we do not thereby escape the duty of discussing the 
sources of his source, and the relation of the latter to the informa- 
tion we get elsewhere. There could be no more naive, and no 
more fatal error than to regard the source and historical informa- 
tion in Chronicles as equivalent. 

The question as to how Chronicles—whether it be its author 
or the document on which he directly drew—deals with the older 
traditional material, can be answered in individual instances only 
by the comparison of the parallel texts. In more important 
instances we shall have to fall back, in the descriptive part, on 
this method. It may, however, be said in a general way here 
that Chronicles treats the older material with great freedom, 
reshapes it, freely makes additions to it, and leaves out parts 
of the older narrative. At the same time, there is no mistaking 
the fact that the alterations made on it serve pre-eminently to 
illustrate one and the same thought, in which we rightly recognise 
the leading thought of Chronicles—namely, that the temple in 
Jerusalem, the Levitical priesthood of this temple, and the pious 
Kings of Judah who were devoted to the temple service, should 
appear to posterity as great and glorious. 

To what extent Chronicles is to be regarded as a trustworthy 
historical document will be easily shown if we gather up the 
threads of the previous discussions. The book is of very late 
origin; in all probability it possesses only one source from which 
it takes its material; so far as we are able to study the relation 
of the source to the older traditional material, everything points 
to great freedom, and not seldom to actual arbitrariness, in the 
handling of tradition—a handling which has been prompted by a 


. 
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definite and frequently visible tendency. It necessarily follows 
from these facts that Chronicles as an historical source is to be 
used only with the greatest caution. We may say in advance that 
the information it gives is to be received with distrust rather than 
with trust, since the whole character of the book shows it to 
be anything but a purely documentary narrative-book. But 
caution and essential distrust should not lead us into the error of 
considering that we are relieved from the necessity of testing 
the actual state of matters in each individual case. Considering 
the defectiveness of the information given in our Biblical Book 
of Kings, we cannot avoid supposing it possible that Chronicles 
has occasionally supplied us with more detailed information based 
on trustworthy ancient sources. Even in the cases in which 
Chronicles ‘has looked at and represented things entirely through 
the medium of Levitical priestly ideas,” it, or its authority, may 
quite well have drawn its facts from older narratives which are 
given in the Biblical Book of Kings only in the form of abstracts 
or epitomes. The decision on this point must depend on each 
individual instance ; still, no one can say it is unlikely that, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, somewhat more was known about 
the older Israelitish history than we are able to-day to gather 
from the Book of Kings.” 


§ 53. Information from Foreign Sources. 


1. Palestinian-Phanician—We do not possess for this period 
of the history either, a single document from Jsraelitish antiquity 
from which we could get any considerable addition to our know- 
ledge. The only ancient Israelitish inscription which has, up to 
the present, been discovered—that, namely, found in 1880 in the 
so-called Siloah aqueduct—is historically without value. It shows 
us, however, that we should not give up the hope of finding still 

1 Ottli, Chronik. 14. > See also Kamphausen, Chronol. 21. 
* See on it Kautzsch, in ZDPV. iv. (1881), 102 ff., 260 ff. ; v. 205 ff. ; and Guthe, 


ZDPYV. iv. 250 ff., ZDMG. 1882, 725 ff.; Driver, Notes, xv. f oO 
fortunes of the Stone, see ZDPYV, xiii. (1891), 286 ff, =F 2 nea 
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further and richer treasures in the way of inscriptions even on 
the soil of Israel. And so, too, the large number of Phenician 
inscriptions which have been found—partly in the mother-country 
and partly in the colonies—yield very little for the ascertaining of 
the historical facts. They may, however, be consulted with profit 
for our knowledge of the religious life and thought of the 
Canaanites in this, and especially in the preceding period. They 
will be found arranged in a model fashion in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum. 

On the other hand, we have succeeded in finding in the land 
of ancient Moab an historical inscription in the proper sense of 
that term—the pillar of victory of King Mésha‘ of Moab. It is 
an historical monument of the first rank, and is all the more 
valuable for us that in the Old Testament also, in 2 Kings iii, 
we possess an account which has reference to the events mentioned 
in the inscription. It was discovered in the year 1868 by the 
German clergyman Klein on the site of ancient Daibon, and is 
now in the Louvre at Paris. There can no longer be any doubt 
as to its genuineness. Its significance for the historian is almost 
outweighed by the value which it possesses for the history of the 
Hebrew language and Hebrew writing. 

2. Hgyptian.—Under Solomon and Rehoboam, Israel repeatedly 
stood in a close relationship with Egypt, as it did also from the 
time of the Assyrian wars. But with the exception of the in- 
scription of Sheshonq, which will be mentioned later, there is no 
mention whatever of the Israel of the times of the Kings in 
Egyptian monuments. Besides, the defectiveness of the Egyptian 
chronology, and the gaps in Egyptian history, occur just in 
the very period in which Egypt is more frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament. However important it may be that we should 
be able to bring in the history of the Empire of Pharaoh to help 
us in understanding the Israelitish history of the Kings, still the 


1 See on it, Schlottmann, Die Siegessdule Mesas (1870), and in ZDMG. 1870, 
1871; Nodldeke, Die Inschrift d. K. Mesa, 1870; Driver, Notes, lxxxv. ff. The 
best edition: Smend and Socin: Freib. 1886. 
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yield which we can expect from this quarter is in the present 
condition of Egyptology not particularly great. 

3. Assyrio-Babylonian.—Mesopotamia, on the other hand, yields 
us an incomparably richer supply. The history of Israel is bound 
up in the closest way with the steady advance of Assyria in 
Western Asia. The Northern Kingdom as well as the Southern 
Kingdom underwent one shock after another at the hands of the 
Assyrian kings, and so far as Judah was concerned, Babylon 
finally entered on the inheritance of Assyria. It can, accordingly, 
not astonish us that, by the deciphering of the Assyrio-Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions, a wholly unexpected light has been cast 
on the history of Israel in the time of the Kings. What the 
rulers of Assyria and Babylon relate regarding their expeditions 
to Palestine is all the more welcome to us the more defective 
and incomplete we find the native Hebrew accounts to be in 
reference to such political events. 

The peculiar nature of the cuneiform accounts gives the 
information they supply a special value! These accounts are to 
a large extent historical documents in the strictest sense of the 
term, and are based on contemporary and official reports. Of 
course, in spite of this, they cannot be used without criticism. 
Exaggeration of the deeds of the king, omission or extenuation 
of native defeats and misfortunes, giving prominence to, and 
making too much of, those of foreign nations, mistakes in writing, 
mistakes of memory, and errors of various kinds—all this plays 
its part in them as it does in other documents. But their real 
worth is not thereby put in question.2 And, first of all, we have 
the splendid series of so-called Royal Inscriptions. These were 
placed in temples and palaces with a view to extol the deeds of 
the builders, or possessors, as the case might be. They are found 
on clay vessels (called cylinders), on prisms, and on the wall- 
lining of the palaces. The Royal Inscriptions are not all of the 
same kind, The most valuable certainly are the annalist inscrip- 


1 See Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. i. 148 ff.; Tiele, Bab.-ass. Gesch. 18 f. 
* See Schrader, Kedlinschr. und Geschichisforschung, Giessen, 1878. 
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tions, since they give the deeds of their heroes in historical 
series and arranged according to the years of the reign; while 
the so-called show-inscriptions, on the other hand, arrange 
the material in an independent way, and naturally thereby 
make it difficult for us to get a view of the real course of 
events. 

Besides these Royal Inscriptions the various cuneiform Lists 
have a special importance for the history of Israel. They serve 
as the necessary basis of the Biblical chronology. It is true, 
indeed, that neither the Babylonians nor the Assyrians had any 
special era; but, on the other hand, both peoples constructed lists 
of their dynasties and rulers, or of their highest officials, and in 
such lists the names and succession of these, together with the 
number of the years of each individual reign, are given. The 
so-called eponym-lists which were customary in Assyria are of 
special importance. In Assyria it was the practice to name each 
year after some high official of the Empire, the Archon-Eponymos 
of the year, and this custom prevailed from ancient times. The 
names of these officers, sometimes accompanied with short 
notes on the important events of the special year of their ad- 
ministration, are given in continuous registers, called in the latter 
case administration lists. An eclipse which took place in the 
year 763 B.c., and which is mentioned in the administration list, 
supplies the definite date from which to reckon. It shows at 
the same time that the dates supplied by the lists agree with 
those of the Ptolemaic Canon which contains the names of 
the later Egyptian, Persian, and Babylonian rulers, down to 
Nabonassar. We thus get the starting-point for the Hebrew 
chronology. | 

It is Schrader especially who has the merit of having turned 
to account the information supplied by the cuneiform inscriptions 
for the elucidation of Hebrew history.1 


1 Die Ketlinschriften u. d. Alte Test.2 1883. Keilinschriftliche Biblioth. 1889 ff. 
To this add Winckler, Keilinschr. Textbuch z. AT’. 1892. 
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§ 53a. Supplement. The Chronology of the Hebrew Kings. 


The Book of Kings supplies us with definite data regarding the 
time of the reign of the individual kings, so that it may appear as 
if all we have to do is to arrange the numbers, in order to get a 
perfectly accurate picture of the chronology of the period of the 
Israelitish kings, As a matter of fact this is not the case. The 
mere addition of the numbers used in connection with the two 
sets of kings—those of Israel and those of Judah—leads to different 
results, and shows that we have here quite a series of difficulties 
to get over. 

When we look at the matter more closely, we find that the 
Book of Kings, in fact, puts two kinds of numbers alongside of 
each other which do not directly fit in. In the case of each king 
there is a notice of the duration of his reign, and also a synchro- 
nistic statement regarding his accession in relation to the accession 
of his contemporary in the other kingdom. According to the 
result of the examination of the Book of Kings given in § 51, the 
synchronisms as well as the statements regarding the duration of 
the reigns of the individual kings, belong to the framework of the 
Book of Kings. All the same, there is a difference between them. 
It has been already shown that the Book of Kings underwent more 
than one redaction. The first revision of the older material was 
the work of D?, and belongs to the period before the destruction 
of Jerusalem; a second (R) belongs to a later period. Wellhausen 
has shown, by convincing reasons, that the synchronisms within 
the Book of Kings cannot possibly rest on ancient tradition, but 
are on the contrary simply the products of artificial reckoning? 
and that in addition to this, in their literary aspect, they belong 

1 See especially Brandes, Abhandl. z. Gesch. des Orients im Altert. 1874 ; 
Wellhausen, in JDTh. xx. 607 ff.; Kamphausen, Die Chronologie der hebr. 
Kénige, 1883 ; Riehm, in the HWB. Art. Zeitrechnung ; Kohler, Bibl. Gesch. 11., 
i. 460 ff. ; Klost. Sak, 493 ff. ; Strack, in the Handb. d. theol. Wissensch. i.3 328 ff. 


[A most interesting essay by Rithl on this subject, containing many new points of 


view, has lately appeared in the Deutsch. Zeitschr. fiir Geschichtswissensch. 1894, 
44 ff] 


* See Ewald, Gesch. Isr.? i, 242; iii. 464 ; further, Wellh. JDTh. xx. 612 ff. 
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to the second stratum within the framework of our Book of 
Kings,! 

It may further be asked if the same can be said of the numbers 
which specify the duration of the separate reigns. Wellhausen 
and others have reached results regarding them similar to those 
reached in reference to the synchronisms.2 But this assumption 
is not probable either from the literary or from the historical 
point of view. If we look at the question in its literary aspect, it 
becomes evident that certain chronological statements may even 
yet be traced back with the greatest probability to the older 
documentary works K and A, which lie at the basis of D2? A 
study of the matter from the historical point of view confirms this 
result, at least for the numbers referring to the later reigns. From 
Josiah onwards, we can check them by the data supplied by 
Jeremiah. We may consequently assume that the numbers of 
the other reigns were also known to D?, and were not merely 
reckoned by him artificially—in other words, that at the end of the 
period of the kings of Judah, those then living were still in 
possession of information regarding the length of the reigns of the 
separate kings. 

It does not of course follow that we still possess them. Various 
circumstances throw light on this point. The Israelitish numbers 
and the parallel numbers referring to Judah do not agree at the 
points at which we are able to compare them. Besides, the well- 
established Assyrian dates differ considerably from those deduced 
from the Old Testament. Both facts show either that the numbers, 
originally given accurately, of the Book of Kings, were in course of 
time altered by disturbing influences (errors of scribes, misap- 
prehensions of the meaning, etc.), or else that we are no longer in 
a position to discover the original method of reckoning according 
to which the sums of the several items were bound to agree; 

1 Wellh. op. cit. 611; Kuen. § xxvi. 8. 
2 See Bleek,* 264 f.; Krey, Z. f. wiss. Theol. 1877, 404 ff. ; Stade, Gesch, 95 f. 
Against this view especially Kamphausen, Chronologie. 


8 See for example, 1 Kings vi. 1b, 37, 38; vii. 1; xiv. 25; 2 Kings xi. 3, 4 
(xii. 1, 2); xvii, 6; xviii. 10a, 13. 
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or, finally, that both causes have contributed to bring about the 
present state of things. The latter is most likely the case. We 
have to reckon with two important sources of error. The first 
class of errors can, of course, be corrected in the majority of 
instances in no other way save by that of pure conjecture. We 
could remedy those of the second class if only we could in any 
way find out how the Hebrews summed up the years of their 
kings. It has been usual of late to suppose that the system of 
‘post-dating’ was in vogue—that is to say, any year begun by 
a king was reckoned as a full year of his reign, while the 
length of the reign of his successor was reckoned only from the 
following calendar year. A certain amount of evidence may be 
adduced for this method of reckoning, especially as regards the 
later period! But it is at the same time evident that everything 
would depend on knowing when this method of reckoning became 
usual.? For certainly before it was in use no one ever thought of 
indicating the time of a king’s reign otherwise than by its absolute 
duration. If it was necessary to round off the time, this was not 
done in accordance with any system, but from considerations of 
convenience. A considerable fragment of a year might be reckoned 
as a whole year, a small fragment might not be counted at all. 
There was in any case no occasion for reducing it to a calendar year. 

It follows from this that we are on really sure ground only 
when the basis of reckoning is supplied from other sources, and 
also that if we start from this basis we are not in a position, in 
most cases, to get beyond probable reckonings. 

The following are the most important fixed dates got from 
Assyrian sources :—? 


854. The Battle of Qarqar. 

842. Jehuw’s tribute to Salmanassar IT. 

739-8. Azariah-Uzziah of Judah still living. 
738. Menahem of Israel tributary to Assyria. 
734. The Syrio-Ephraimite War. 

722.  Samaria’s Fall. 

702. Sennacherib’s Invasion. 


1M. v. Niebuhr; Wellh. JDTh. xx. 620 ff. 
2 See Riehm, in HWB. 1804. ' 8 See above, p. 232. 
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Starting from this it is possible, in the first instance, to deter- 
mine in a measure the period from Jehu upwards. We have to 
assume that he paid the tribute soon after his accession. As a 
usurper he is forced to buttress up his throne. Then we have the 
fact which is chronologically helpful, that by Ahaziah’s murder 
he is the means of raising a new ruler, Athaliah, to the throne of 
Judah also, at the same time as he himself becomes King of 
Samaria. Now the Book of Kings gives the following numbers 
in connection with the different reigns up to the time of 
Jehu :-— 


JeroboamI., . 22 years Rehoboam, . 17 years 

INadabveue.) 2, 2 By Abijam, . Os 

Baasha, . so 24, Asa, . ‘ a Ae 

Elah, ; eds Os 

Zimri, : : wee 7 days 

Omri, : by Be og 

Ahab, : eee eee Jehoshaphat, . 25 ,, 

Ahaziah, . eZee Joram, : Ae oles 

Joram, : 5° BOE os Ahaziah, . al a are 
98 years 7 days 95 years 


The totals do not agree. If the figures in the two columns were 
correctly given, and if we were at the same time able to sum them 
up as the author did, they would, as is self-evident, necessarily 
agree. We cannot say where the error is. Still it is probable 
that it is on the Israelitish rather than on the Judaic side, because 
the larger number of items given in the case of the former leaves 
greater room for error. It is possible that each of the double 
years in the case of Nadab, Elah, and Ahaziah would have to be 
reckoned only as a single year, according to our present mode of 
calculation. The error may, however, lurk somewhere else. 
Kamphausen assigns one year to Nadab and none to Elah. 
In any case we only get approximate numbers. Still they 
certainly impress us as being throughout figures which have been 
handed down by tradition. Taking them in this sense we get the 
following numbers of years :— 
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Jeroboam L,, 937-917 Rehoboam, 937-920 
Nadab, 915-914 Abijam, . 920-917 
Baasha, 914-890 Asa, 917-876 
Elah, 890-889 
Zimri, 889 
Omri, 889-877 
Ahab, 877-855 Jehoshaphat, . 876-851 
Ahaziah, 855-842 Joram, 851-843 
Joram, 854-842 Ahaziah, . 843-842 


A second period extends to the fall of Samaria. The numbers 


supplied by the Book of Kings are :— 


Jehu, . 28 years Athaliah, 6 years 

Jehoahaz, 5 kee gg Joash, : Os. 

Jehoash, ee Games Amaziah, . 20 8s 

Jeroboam II.,. 41 ,, Azariah-Uzziah,. 52 ,, 

Zachariah, ane 6 months 

Shallum, 5 ae ers 

Menahem, . 10 ,, Jotham, . ; 16 oe 

Pekahiah, ee, 

Pekah, . ne 20 ss Ahaz, : a LGaee 

Hoshea, . ae to eacr Hezekiah, . = GW ass 
143 years 7 months 165 years 


The difficulties accumulate here at the very first glance. Not 
only does the difference between Judah and Israel amount to over 
21 years, but even the smaller of the two totals—that referring to 
Israel, 1434—has a surplus of more than 22 years when compared 
with the number of years given in the Assyrian lists, namely, 
842-722=121. Then besides, we have a second palpable error in 
the Bible accounts. According to 2 Kings, chap. xviii. 13, 
Sennacherib’s invasion in 701 coincided with the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah’s reign, while in verse 10 of the same chapter it is 
stated that the year 722 was the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign, so 
that Hezekiah must have begun to reign as early as 729, and 
701 would thus represent the twenty-eighth year of his reign. 
One of the two statements must necessarily be false. We shall 
be more inclined to conclude that it is verse 10 which is wrong, 
than to give up the other verse, because the former is directly con- 
nected with the synchronism referred to (cf. v. 1). Hezekiah’s 
accession is consequently to be assigned to the year 714, and 
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we thus save the first six years of Hezekiah’s reign, at least so far 
as the series belonging to Judah is concerned. If we go in for 
further reductions we are met, first of all, by the peculiar relation 
which exists between Azariah-Uzziah and his son Jotham. It is 
necessary, for other reasons,’ to suppose that Jotham was regent 
along with his father, but the fact of a regency does excellent 
service here. Since the father was still living in 739-38, Jotham 
can have been sole ruler only a few years at most, for Ahaz was 
king in 734, We can thus, without much trouble, win from 
fourteen to fifteen years in the case of Jotham. On the other 
hand, the sixteen years of Ahaz suggest the opposite difficulty, 
namely, that they appear to represent too short a period. It is 
possible that we ought to assign twenty years to Ahaz.? In any 
case, however, since Ahaz began his reign in 734, 722 must be his 
thirteenth year. Here, too, we also gain three years. How are 
we to get rid of what still remains—the twenty to twenty-one 
years? We are almost entirely driven to guess-work. We can 
only say this much, that the six years of Athaliah and the forty of 
Joash appear to be well-established on internal grounds. Kamp- 
hausen wishes, for this reason, to take other ten years from 
Amaziah and Azariah. For safety’s sake it is necessary to 
abandon the idea of coming to any definite decision. The Judah 
series will accordingly run thus :-— 


Athaliah, . ; ; : ; 842-836 
Joash, . i : : : ; 836-796 
Amaziah, . ; ; 4 : 796-78 % 
Azariah-Uzziah, . 4 ; ‘ 7872-737 
Jotham, ; : : ‘ : 737-735 
Ahaz, P ‘ ; : . 735-715 
Hezekiah, . F : : : 715-686 


The Israelitish series takes a somewhat simpler form from 
Jehu to Hoshea. Here the ten years ascribed to Menahem ought, 
on internal grounds, to be shortened by from two to three years.? 
So, too, it is impossible to assign twenty and nine years respectively 
to Pekah and Hoshea before 722, if Menahem paid tribute in 738, 
and if after him Pekahiah has still to get two years. We shall be 


1 See below, in § 67. 2 See Kamph. Chron. 37. 
3 See below, § 68, at the beginning. 
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justified in assigning to Pekah, or Hoshea, or both, a shorter 
period for their reign. Since, however, the ninth year of Hoshea 
must certainly be the year 722, Hoshea ought to get his full 
number. In addition to this, Pekah’s death undoubtedly took 
place, 734-3. As regards Israel we accordingly reach the result 
represented by the following :— 


Jéhae ees 
Jehoahaz, . ; , ; z 814-797 
Jehoash, : . : : : 797-781 
Jeroboam II., ; : : E 781-740 
Zachariah-Shallum, : : : 740 
Menahem, . : : : ; 740-737 
Pekahiah, . : 2 5 : 737-735 
Pekah, . Z ; . : : 735-734-3 
Hoses y é 733-725 


The last third of the series of the ee of Judah presents the 
fewest difficulties. The nearer we get, in the matter of the 
length of the reigns, to the age of the author himself, the more 
trustworthy do the figures become. If Hezekiah is placed within 
the period from 714 to 686, then, since 586 is certainly the year 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, exactly a hundred years are left ; 
while the sum-total of the numbers assigned to the reigns from 
Manasseh to Zedekiah is, on the other hand, one hundred and ten. 
If this period must be shortened somewhere or other by ten years, 
the reign of Manasseh seems the one that may most appropriately 
be eut down.2 What we get then is this :— 


Manasseh, 686-641 
Amon, . 641-639 
Josiah, . 639-608 
Jehoahaz, 608 

Jehoiakim, . 608-597 
Zedekiah, 597-586 


By way of conclusion, I add the probable numbers for the first 


three kings :— 


Solomon, 977-937 
David, . 1017-977 
Saul, 1037-1017 


1 On his accession and Pekah’s death, see below, § 68. 


? See Kamph. Chron. 36, 


B. THE HISTORY OF THE PERIOD. 
CHAPTER I. 
REHOBOAM AND JEROBOAM AND THEIR IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS. 


§ 54. The Division of the Kingdom (937). 


THERE was in Solomon’s government an unsound element which 
might easily lead to a rupture, but there was no actual necessity 
that this should occur just yet. However, if the man who was 
fitted to bring it about, and who was resolved that it should come 
about, did appear on the scene, everything was ready for the crisis. 
The general feeling throughout Israel had been sufficiently pre- 
pared beforehand for this. 

The transition from an elective monarchy to a rigidly despotic 
rule had been accomplished too quickly. The tribes of Israel had, 
even in David’s case, set the crown upon his head after a free 
choice, just as they had done formerly in the case of Saul. Israel 
had been a purely elective monarchy. David’s sons, however, 
played in succession the réle of hereditary successors to the 
throne. Neither Absalom, nor Adonijah, nor Solomon, thought it 
necessary that he should be first chosen by the tribes. According 
to their view of it, the succession to the throne of their father 
belonged to them as the sons of David. Israel had become a 
hereditary monarchy. This development was a perfectly natural 
one in the circumstances. It would have come about even in the 
case of the house of Saul, if Jonathan had lived, or if Ishbaal had 
been more capable and more fortunate. Still there was an 

VOL, II. Q 
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increased danger just at this time in the way of any such change, 
since the exclusion of the house of Saul had brought home to the 
tribes, for the second time, a consciousness of the independence 
of the popular will. 

The change, however, could have been successfully brought about 
only if it had been, meanwhile, made possible actually to attach 
the tribes of Israel to the house of David. David himself had 
certainly not completely solved this problem, a specially difficult 
one in the then existing circumstances. The northern tribes and 
Benjamin always showed a certain distrust of his rule. Still less 
was Solomon equal to this task. His despotic tendencies, and 
especially the oppressive taxation, were certainly not calculated to 
make the tribes forget that only a short time before this, not birth 
but the will of the people, was what entitled a man to sit on the 
royal throne. 

How widespread the ferment was amongst the northern tribes 
already in the reign of Solomon, is plainly enough evident from 
the fact that a rising broke out even during his lifetime. It 
was only by force that it was suppressed, and that the revolt of 
the northern tribes from Solomon was postponed. Jeroboam, 
one of the royal overseers, was the originator of the rising! He 
had to flee to Egypt, and, as would seem, was received there with 
open arms. But Solomon’s government was strong enough to 
prevent him and his supporters from thinking of making any 
attempt to repeat the rising, so long as Solomon occupied the 
throne. It may astonish us that an Israelitish rebel should have 
found protection in Egypt of all places, seeing that a Pharaoh 
was the father of one of Solomon’s wives. The explanation 
of this is that Shishak, the Egyptian Sheshong, was the 
beginner of a new dynasty,? and consequently ‘knew nothing’ of 
Solomon. 

After Solomon’s death, which we may put in the year 937, the 
succession of his son Rehoboam appears at first as something which 
was taken for granted. We cannot tell what gave him the pre- 


> See aboveypeleyit ? Of. Meyer, Gesch. Agypt. 332. 
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ference over the other sons! of Solomon. As a matter of fact, he 
seems to have mounted the throne, and to have occupied it for 
some time. But the long-suppressed and smouldering discontent 
of the northern tribes with Solomon’s rule plainly breaks out, if 
not actually at his accession, at any rate soon after it. There may, 
indeed, have been many negotiations and attempts to smooth things 
over before Rehoboam finally resolved to treat with the discontented 
in Shechem.2 Meanwhile Jeroboam, too, had had time to return 
from Egypt and to take up the threads of the movement.® 

The representatives of Israel point out to Rehoboam how 
heavily Solomon had burdened them, and demand a lightening 
of the burdens. For a time Rehoboam seems to have been 
inclined to yield to the wish of the tribes, and at the same time 
to the voice of reason. The older counsellors, who had most likely 
known the times of David and the better traditions of the earlier 
times of Solomon, advised him to this. Soon, however, Rehoboam, 
after consulting with those about him whom he had himself 
selected from amongst the ‘ present’ generation, resolves to dismiss 
the demand. His advisers are the representatives of the younger 
generation in Judah,‘ who had grown up under the influence of 
the main principles acted upon by Solomon, and who revere them 
as the pattern of royal prudence and the basis of royal authority. 
Force and inflexible severity will, they believe, be sufficient, as 
was the case under Solomon, to quieten the rebels. They have 
no idea that they have a man behind them who has not the power 
and determination of Solomon to fall back upon. 

1 Spite of xi. 1, only Rehoboam is mentioned. 


2 The expression, 55, xii. 1, cannot possibly signify here the choice of a 
king in the ordinary sense. (See the notes which follow.) It can only refer to 
the formal recognition of Rehoboam’s accession to the throne by the northern 
tribes. 

3 ] Kings xii. 1-3. See on this above, p. 205. Verse 2 should precede v. 1, 
for it is Jeroboam’s return which is referred to here (DO aw), and which had 
already become an accomplished fact at the gathering in Shechem. Verse 3a is 
to be struck out, 

4 The designation, ods, xii. 8, 10, makes the age of forty-one assigned to 
Rehoboam in xiv. 2] appear somewhat doubtful. Cf. 2 Chron. xiii. 7, but 
especially 1 Kings xii. 24a in Lxx. cod. B. (see Swete). 
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An arrogantly defiant answer to the earnest request of the 
tribes is the only act on the part of Rehoboam. And when they 
withdraw their allegiance from him, he has not the strength to 
make his threat good. An attempt made to appease them, which 
ends disastrously for Rehoboam’s aged overseer Adoram,! miscarries. 
The people advance to open rebellion. The king’s officer is stoned 
to death. Rehoboam is not sure of his own life. He prefers to 
mount his chariot, and in hasty flight to make for his capital 
Jerusalem. Jeroboam is quickly fetched, and chosen as king over 
Israel. Rehoboam is actually dethroned, and Jeroboam is his 
successor in the kingship. Only the capital and his own tribe, 
Judah,? are left to Rehoboam.2 What David once was in Hebron 
before he became king of Israel, his grandson now again is. The 
national kingship has once more become a tribal kingship. 

Truly a tragic destiny this which now overtakes Israel! 
David’s creation had lasted barely two generations, in order now 
to fall a sacrifice to the folly of his grandson, joined to the faults 
of his son and the ancient wranglings of the tribes. All the fair 
beginnings and the promising prospects which the union and 
strengthening of the nation under David seemed to offer, and 
which had been barely recognised and enjoyed, are already lost 
again beyond hope of recovery. In their place there rise before 
our vision all the countless sufferings and sorrows which are yet 
to come upon Judah and Israel as the consequence, almost without 
exception, of the unhappy state of rupture. 

What Israel could do when it was one, and was conscious of 
its power, had been plainly seen. It is not a matter of accident 
that even Egypt does not dare to oppose David’s rule in Syria, 
and that its Pharaoh accepts the friendship of Solomon. Egypt 


? He had held the same post under Solomon, and even under David, 2 Sam. 
xx. 24 (see Wellh. 7'BS.); 1 Kings iv. 6; v. 14. 


» The mention of Benjamin, vv. 21 and 24 (in itself not very probable), rests 
on a later addition. Verse 20 at the end makes this perfectly plain. 

3 ] Kings xii. 1-20. The account is, at all events, old and trustworthy (per- 
haps A). It must in any case belong to a time not long after the events. See 


above, p. 211. On a considerably different representation of the circumstances 
in the Lxx., see above, p. 206. 
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by this time had long got past the zenith of its power; and even 
Supposing a time did come again in which Egypt was stronger 
and more fortunate than it actually was at this period, if Israel 
had been united, and had kept the undisputed predominance in 
Syria which it had under David and Solomon, it would have 
been, even for this stronger Egypt, an opponent well worthy of 
respect. Besides this, the kingdom of Damascus was only now 
in the course of formation. The best part of its strength was 
drawn from the weakness and disunion of Israel. If Israel had 
been united and on its guard, Damascus could not have done it 
any harm. It may confidently be asserted that if Israel had 
pursued the course on which it was started by David and Solomon, 
its position in Syria would have been assured up till the time 
when it came into contact with Assyria. 

We may, in fact, ask whether it would not have been better, 
if the house of David was to lose the throne at all, that it should 
have been entirely got out of the way, and that Jeroboam should 
have become king of all Israel? We can imagine that in this 
case the unity of the nation might at all events have been secured, 
and the nation itself preserved as a whole. Besides, it would have 
been saved from wearing itself out in a civil strife which lasted 
for centuries. But it was soon to become evident that the idea 
of unity, and the conception of a fixed and lasting order of things, 
had not taken that firm root amongst these northern tribes which 
alone would have enabled them permanently to assume the guid- 
ance of the nation. In fact, if the government of all Israel was 
to be committed to any one tribe at all, it Jooked almost as if 
Judah alone could be this tribe. And it was the fate of this tribe, 
after David and Solomon, not to possess any man who was fitted 
to assume the leadership and to guide the nation with power and 
skill. 

One thing certainly was left to the tribe of Judah, and for this 
reason a throne was left to it, even if it were only that of a tribal 
kingdom. This was Jerusalem, with the Temple and the glorious 
memories of David and Solomon. Asa matter of fact, it was the 
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position held by Jerusalem as the capital, and as the city of the 
Temple, and at the same time as the city which reminded the 
Israelites of the glorious past, which alone made it possible for 
David’s dynasty, spite of the smallness and weakness of the king- 
dom, to prolong its existence for centuries.’ 


§ 55. Rehoboam. Abyah, Asa. 


If the spirit of his fathers had lived on in Rehoboam (937-920), 
he must necessarily have succeeded in gathering together the 
brave in Judah, and perhaps also many in Israel who still clung 
to the house of David, and in wresting the crown once more from 
the usurper, as David had done from Absalom and Sheba, and 
Solomon from Jeroboam. Instead of doing this, he never gets 
beyond the carrying on of a feeble feud with Jeroboam. The 
civil war drags on without any real earnestness or result on either 
side, so long as Rehoboam lives.2_ The statement in the Book of 
Kings that he once intended to strike a decisive blow at the 
usurper of his authority, but was hindered from engaging in what 
was a war between brethren by a prophetic oracle, sounds like 
a friendly excuse for his inaction and indifference For, as a 
matter of fact, the fraternal quarrel is continued. 

The evil consequences of the internal weakening of the king- 
dom become soon enough evident in Israel’s relation to foreign 
countries. Egypt, which was suffering from its own weakness, 
and had not up to this time dared to disturb Israel’s powerful 
unity, suddenly appears in the character of an enemy. In the 
time of Solomon the Egyptians had contented themselves with 
offering a place of abode to the enemies of Israel and to refugees 
from that country, and they had done this in one case spite of 
the close alliance between Solomon and the house of Pharaoh.t 


1 See on this also above, p. 157 and p. 195. 

* 1 Kings xiv. 30. Differently, Wellh. History of Israel and Judah, p. 58 f. 

3] Kings xii. 21-24. See on this above, p. 211. 

* How this circumstance is to be explained in both instances, see above, p. 242, 
and p. 184, note 3; also p. 187 f. 
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Scarcely, however, is the kingdom split up, when its power too 
appears to be shattered. Pharaoh Sheshonq (Hebrew, Shishaq) 
organises a marauding expedition against Judah and Israel. He 
plunders Jerusalem, and carries off the treasures of the Temple 
which Solomon had collected together there! His inscription in 
the temple at Karnak shows that his expedition had not to do 
with Jerusalem only, and that it was not undertaken merely to 
protect his former protégé, Jeroboam.? It is an ordinary maraud- 
ing expedition, which even this Pharaoh, who had a little more 
experience of war than his immediate successors, would hardly 
have ventured on if the disastrous breach in Israel had not con- 
tinued. For we do not hear of any other warlike deeds on the 
part of Sheshonq. 

Sheshonq’s invasion took place in the fifth year of Rehoboam. 
He continued to reign other twelve years after this, apparently in 
the same inactive manner as at the beginning. In Chronicles we 
are told of some fortress building, and this information, so far as 
Judah is concerned, may probably rest on good enough authority.® 
Rehoboam is sharply blamed, by the redactor of the Book of Kings, 
in reference to his position in the matter of religion and worship. 
According to this writer, he favoured worship on high-places and 
religious prostitution. 

It is, however, very questionable whether this remark refers to 
Rehoboam personally and not to the kingdom of Judah generally.‘ 
That high-places with Maccebas, and probably Ashéras® as well, 
still maintained their position beside the Temple, and perhaps, too, 
under the influence of the northern kingdom, to some extent 
became still more prevalent, is not improbable. Besides, Reho- 
boam’s mother was a heathen. 

1 1] Kings xiv. 25-28, 30. 

2 See Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. ii. 58 ff. ; Blau, ZDMG. 15, 233 ff. ; Meyer, 
Gesch. Agypt, 330 ff.; Stade, Gesch. i. 353. [See, further, Dedekind, in the 
Proceedings of the Stock. Orient. Congress, iv. 191 ff. ; also Conder, in Pal. Hapl. 
Fund Qly. Stat. 1893, 245 £.] 3 2 Chron. xi. 5 ff. 

4 ] Kings xiv. 22-24. Verse 22f. at all events seems to refer to the sins of 


Judah in general; while v. 24, on the other hand, looks like an anticipation of 
velo 5 See on this in $§ 38 and 64. 
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His son Abijah (920-917) was his successor. He reigns three 
years, and continues the futile resistance to Jeroboam which his 
father had carried on. He too, like Rehoboam, is classed as a 
king who did evil! His mother was Maachah, the daughter of 
Absalom. Since the name Absalom is not qualified in any way, 
it can only be the well-known bearer of this name—namely, the 
son of David, who is intended here. Abijah is thus, both on his 
father’s and mother’s side, a great-grandson of David.? 

Abijah, after his early death, is succeeded by his son Asa. His 
mother, too, is called Maachah.’ His reign is supposed to have 
lasted forty-one years (917-876). So far as religious worship is 
concerned, he seems to have been more inclined to the purer 
service of Yahvé than his father and grandfather. He permits 
only the worship of Yahvé even on the high-places outside of the 
Temple. He puts away the Kedeshas who were now known in 
Judah also (z.c. those who prostituted themselves in the service 
of Ashtoreth), and with them the worship of their goddess as well 
as other foreign cults. How far-reaching the influence of these 
foreign forms of worship which thus threatened the service of 
Yahvé already was at this time in Judah, and how thorough Asa’s 
measures were, is evident from the statement that Asa deprived 
his own mother of the special honour which was due to her as the 
mother of the king, because she had taken a prominent part in 
idolatrous forms of worship. She is said to have set up the 
Ashera, ‘an abomination’* which was destroyed by Asa, and 
burned in the Kedron valley. On the other hand, he gave greater 
attention to the Temple and brought offerings into it® 

If Asa decidedly deserves credit for what he did in the matter 


1 ] Kings xv. 1 ff. ; 2 Chron. xy. is a later Midrash. 

? But see 2 Sam. xiv. 27 (xviii. 18). The ~xx. in xiv. 27 has undoubtedly 
a false correction ; 2 Chron. xiii. 2is a copyist’s mistake. Rehoboam’s age presents 
some difficulties too. Does bat=grandchild (cf. Gen. xxix. 5), or were Abijam 
and Asa brothers? So Wellh. Prol.? 216. 

* By an obvious error she is also called a daughter of Absalom, xv. 10. 

+ In view of the well-known confusion of Ashéra and Ashtoreth it can only 
be an image of Ashtoreth, or an Ashéra sacred to Ashtoreth, which is referred 


to here under this phrase. Perhaps this Maachah, too, was a heathen, like 
Rehoboam’s mother. © | Kings xy. 9-15. 
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of the worship of Yahvé and the Temple, such renown as he gained 
in the political sphere was, on the contrary, of a doubtful kind. 
It is true that our informant is acquainted with certain brave 
deeds in war which Asa is said to have done, andiwhat he did 
in the way of planning cities and fortresses seems to have brought 
him renown.! But the detailed information regarding all this 
is supplied only in the Book of Chronicles, and, in fact, in a form 
which, though it rests on older traditions, hardly deserves to be 
implicitly trusted? It is specially mentioned that he gained a 
brilliant victory over an otherwise unknown Ethiopian king called 
Serah. This is perhaps based on some recollection of the fact 
that Asa had the good fortune to repel a dangerous raid. We 
shall, in any case, be well advised if we construct our authentic 
picture of Asa from the little which the Book of Kings itself, with 
more accuracy, hands down to us of his long reign. If, however 
we follow it, the judgment we have to pass upon him is, that all 
the rest of his—perhaps worthy enough—deeds are far more than 
counterbalanced by the unpatriotic short-sightedness with which 
he sought to keep off his rival in Israel. 

The old feud between north and south, which was inherited 
from Rehoboam, still continues. They do not seem yet to have 
arrived at any right settlement of it. Baasha, who has meanwhile 
ascended the throne in Israel, takes up with fresh zeal the war 
which for a long time had not been carried on with any real 
earnestness. He fortifies Ramah on the southern boundaries of 
Benjamin, hardly ten miles north from Jerusalem, in order thus 
to keep Jerusalem in check and to cut it off from intercourse with 
the outer world. In this strait Asa has recourse to a policy of 
despair. He collects together all the treasures which happen to 
be in the Temple and in his palace, and by means of these seeks 
to induce Benhadad ben Tabrimmon,’ King of Aram Damascus, 
to attack his opponent. Benhadad responds to the appeal, invades 


Dilekcinosixn 25: 2 29 Chron. xiv. 6 f., 8 ff. 
3 This is how a grandson of Hezion is styled; or, perhaps, we ought to read 
Hezron=Rezon. See Klost. here. 
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the kingdom of Israel from the north, and takes a number of 
towns from Baasha, amongst which were Dan and Abel-beth- 
maachah, and probably also the whole of Naphtali. Baasha is 
naturally forced to retire. Asa is free, and is now able in turn, 
with the material collected by Baasha, to fortify Geba and Mizpah,* 
by way of protecting himself against his opponent.’ 

Asa had attained his end, but in a way which could not 
possibly bring blessing to Judah itself. Nothing could have been 
more inglorious and humiliating for a great-grandson of Solomon 
—even although Damascus had never actually once been a vassal 
state under David—than to have been compelled to beg for 
assistance from one of the neighbouring Syrian kingdoms. There 
could not possibly have been a more ignominious way of escape 
from a momentary pressing danger than this of having recourse 
to a foreign country. This is the first time, but not the only 
time, that Judah called in the aid of foreign help against its 
northern oppressor allied to it by ties of race, instead of seeking 
to compose the fraternal strife in its own house. It is accordingly 
not to be wondered at that, as is related in Chronicles, a prophet 
should have sharply censured this action. That with which, later 
on, Isaiah* threatened King Ahaz, held good already of Asa. In 
the former case it was Assyria which rendered a service to Judah, 
only to end by threatening the latter herself. For the present it 
is the Syrian interference in the affairs of Canaan, dangerous to the 
kingdom of Israel—and, at the same time, to Judah herself—which 
has thus been evoked by Asa’s short-sighted policy. Judah will, by 
and by, have to repent this means of strengthening herself. And, in 
fact, it is to be Judah’s opponent, thus worsted for the time being, 
who will yet join with Judah’s present friend in threatening her. 

But we now return to the revolted tribes. 


§ 56. Jeroboam, Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Omri. 
Whether it be that Jeroboam had from the first a hand in the 
rising against Rehoboam, which is certainly likely enough, or 


1 A part of Benjamin thus already belonged to Judah. 
* 1 Kings xv. 16-22. > 2 Chron. xvi. 7 ff. 4 Tsaiah vii. 1 ff. 
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whether it be that he hastened out of Egypt and looked on merely 
as a spectator, in any case he is welcomed by the revolted tribes 
as being an old and tried enemy of the house of David, and is by 
them elected king. Jeroboam and his successors are entirely 
within their rights in calling themselves kings of Israel. For 
the kingdom was taken from the house of David. The king of 
Israel is he whom the nation invites to fill David’s place. 

Regarding Jeroboam’s reign of twenty-two years (937-915) we 
have little trustworthy information. How far he was able to main- 
tain Solomon’s authority we can only conjecture. He, too, at any 
rate had to submit to the raid of Shishak, king of Egypt. This 
proves that he did not possess any great amount of military skill 
or strong patriotic feeling. We do not even hear of any attempt 
at energetic resistance. Had he been bold enough to make any 
such attempt, it would not, in all probability, have been quietly 
passed over in the accounts we have of his reign. We can gather 
from his conduct in this case how he acted in other cases. Besides, 
we have special means of judging. Jeroboam had, during his whole 
life, to defend himself against Rehoboam and his successors. There 
is no mention of his having had any real success in his contest 
with the former of these, and it is indeed not probable that he 
had, otherwise the war would not have been handed on by Reho- 
boam to his successors. On the contrary, at first, at any rate, 
perhaps Jeroboam’s opponent gave him serious trouble. We have, 
in any case, to explain the fact that he suddenly leaves the resi- 
dence he had built in Shechem and migrates to Penuel, in the 
country east of the Jordan.” 

As regards home matters, on the other hand, there is one 
measure which is ever after referred back in the most emphatic 
way to Jeroboam. Solomon’s Temple, the building of which can 
hardly have been undertaken wholly without the design of creat- 
ing in time a central place of worship for Israel, had certainly 


1] Kings xiv. 30; xv. 70. 
2 1 Kings xii. 25. Stade conjectures that the invasion of Shishak was the 
occasion of the change of residence. 
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under Solomon’s long and stern rule already definitely begun to 
fulfil this aim. Jeroboam was obliged to counteract its influence. 
The centre of gravity of public life until the time of David and 
Solomon had always been in the northern tribes and in the house 
of Joseph. If it once more came back to the same place, nothing 
was more natural than that the centre of gravity of the religious 
life should also return thither. Israel possessed ancient sanc- 
tuaries within its bounds. It was only necessary that they should 
anew be brought into remembrance, under the protection and 
patronage of the kingship which had now been transferred to 
Ephraim, in order soon to replace the Temple of Jerusalem in the 
eyes of the nation. 

Bethel and Dan—the former in the south, the latter in the 
north, lying almost at the extreme boundary of the kingdom—are 
selected for this purpose. Bethel is the ancient sanctuary of the 
house of Ephraim, and had moreover been held in reverence by 
the patriarchs. Its holy stone had doubtless been an object of 
veneration for the Canaanites. Since David and Solomon, the 
nearness of Jerusalem may have endangered its position. Until 
the disappearance of the sanctuary in Shiloh, and thus until the 
break-up of the Philistine rule by Saul, Dan contained a graven 
image, and then after this it seems to have been disused as a 
sacred place! To both of these once venerated temples Jero- 
boam gives new sacred objects. These consist of golden bulls, 
which, doubtless in accordance with certain ancient Israelitish 
tastes, were supposed to represent Jehovah in symbolic form.? 
Jeroboam therewith takes these old sanctuaries under his 
special protection. He poses as the patron of the ancient places 
of worship which the fathers had formerly held in reverence. 

1G. Judges xviii. 31, and also Wellh. 7'BS. 176 f., and also above, p. 10K 


The sanctuary itself naturally continues to exist. In the most arbitrary way 
Klost. SaKé alters the text. 

* See on bull-worship Baudissin, Stud. i. 137. Dillm. Hx. Lev. 337. Kénig, 
Hauptprobl. 53 ff. ; Kautzsch in PRZ.? vi. 586 f. Kohler, ii. 1, 13 ff. 

3 Bethel and Dan are certainly not the only sanctuaries of this kind. They 
were specially preferred by Jeroboam merely on account of their geographical 
position, Cf. e.g. Hos. ix. 15; iv. 13 ff, ; and Kohler, Gesch. ii. 2, 15, 46. 
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They sheltered ‘the God who had brought Israel out of 
Egypt.’ } 

As is well known, the furnishing of these sanctuaries with 
images of Yahvé in the form of a bull came to be reckoned to 
Jeroboam as his special sin; and, as a matter of fact, it was that. 
What Jeroboam did may have been an act of political prudence, 
and may have meant a strengthening of the Northern Kingdom 
as against Judah, but the measures he adopted give no proof of 
any deeper understanding of the spirit which guided the religion 
of Israel. They were, as compared with the Temple at Jerusalem, 
a backward step. There had indeed been high-places for long 
all over the country; even in Judah we find them both 
before and after the building of the Temple. Nor did public 
opinion in Israel, if we except the few who were under the in- 
fluence of the views of the prophets, take any great offence 
at Jeroboam’s bull-worship. For the worship of Yahvé under 
the form of an image had long been carried on, not in Dan only, 
but in many places ever since the time of the Judges. Still it 
was always an abuse, and must have been regarded by the best 
in the nation as such. And the very fact that the Temple alone 
amongst all the sanctuaries throughout the entire land of Israel 
had no image, must have secured for it a special pre-eminence. 

Jeroboam’s crime was all the greater that he, as king of Israel, 
did not treat the Temple with respect. For political separatist 
interests he had in this way lightly sacrificed what was a vital interest 
for Israel as a whole. We may hold what opinion we choose regard- 
ing the Deuteronomic redactor of our Book of Kings in his 
character as historian, but nothing witnesses so strongly to his 
deep religious insight as the fact that he cannot sufficiently 
censure Jeroboam’s abandonment of the Temple, and his falling 
away into the worship of Yahvé under the form of an image. 
Regarding the matter from this point of view, nothing is more 
probable than that those circles which had sympathised with 


1] Kings xii. 25-31. On Klostermann’s fantasies in connection with this 
section, cf. Kohler, ii. 2, 11 f., 16 f. 
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Solomon’s temple-building and had been discontented with the 
tolerance shown to foreign cults, the circles headed by the 
prophets Nathan, Gad, and Ahijah of Shiloh, now broke away 
from Jeroboam with similar decidedness.! The Levites, too, who 
were specially sought after for priestly service, seem to have 
repeatedly transferred their services to the Temple, so that 
Jeroboam was under the necessity of getting the help of non- 
Levites, which can hardly have been quite such a serious fault 
in the eyes of his contemporaries as it was in the eyes of those 
in later days.” 

The seed of rebellion which Jeroboam had sown, was destined 
soon enough to bear evil fruits in his own house. And once 
begun, rebellion and king-murder continue to be an almost 
permanent characteristic of the northern kingdom. It must 
have already seemed to contemporaries as if the curse of God 
rested on the kingdom which had, by its own will, separated 
itself from David and his house. Conspiracy and usurpation 
hardly ever cease at certain times. Dynasty follows dynasty; 
while the kingdom of David, in the midst of much weakness and 
many faults, could still give evidence of the protecting care of Yahvé 
in the uninterrupted succession of Davidic kings for centuries. 

The dynasty already comes to an end with Jeroboam’s suc- 
cessor, his son Nadab. After a reign of only two years (915-914), 
he is murdered by Baasha ben Ahijah of Issachar, during the siege 
of the Philistine town of Gibbethon. Baasha usurps the throne, 
and in order to secure himself he extirpates the whole race of 
Jeroboam.* Baasha was probably one of Nadab’s generals. The 
latter doubtless fell a victim to a military revolution. We must 
look for the occasion of this in the fact that wars with the 
Philistines could recommence. For, apart from very considerable 
weakness on the part of Israel, Philistia was not, after what had 
happened under David, in a position to wage war with Israel. 

Ess Kings xiv. 1-18. The narrative rests on an historical basis, See above, 
p. 212 


? 1 Kings xii. 31; xiii. 33. Cf. also Kohler, 20f. Baudissin Priestert. 199 
can hardly be right. 3 1 Kings xy. 25-31, 
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A reign of twenty-four years is allotted to Baasha himself 
(914-890)! The way in which he carries on operations against 
Asa, king of Judah, shows him to us as an energetic prince of 
military skill. That he had to beat a retreat without accomplish- 
ing his design was not his fault. So when our informant 
attributes to him other brave deeds, the statement is most likely 
founded on facts.2 Unfortunately the details have been lost. It 
is possible that he may have been successful in keeping off the 
Syrians. Nadab, during his life, may possibly have continued to 
reside in Penuel. Baasha, however, transfers the royal residence 
back to the west again—to Tirzah, in fact.* In this, too, we may 
trace his more powerful hand. The prophet Jehu ben Hanani is 
mentioned as his contemporary.* 

Baasha is one of the few kings of Israel who die a natural 
death. But an untoward fate overtakes his son Elah.6 After a 
reign of only two years (890-889), he falls a victim to a con- 
spiracy. The circumstances are quite similar to those in the case 
of Nadab. Guibbethon has once more to be besieged, and Elah, 
who has doubtless again lost the Philistiue town, has even taken 
the field, but lies drunk at home at a feast which his palace 
steward Arza has arranged in his honour. One of his officers, 
Zimri, murders him here, and treats his house as Baasha had 
formerly treated the house of Jeroboam. 

Zimri’s act would have been a foolhardy venture if he had 
not previously obtained the co-operation of the army of Gibbethon 
and Omri its general. The latter, however, is not inclined to 
recognise a subordinate as king. He gets himself called to the 
throne by the army, and moves with it against Tirzah, Zimri 
is not able to hold out here, and seeks his death amid the flames 
of his palace. His royal authority had lasted only seven days. 


See on him, 1 Kings xv. 32-84; xvi. 1-7; and also above, p. 213. 
1 Kings xvi. 5. 
1 Kings xv. 33. On the situation of the place see Guérin, Samarie, i. 365 ff. ; 
and Miihlau in the HWB. Perhaps Jeroboam had resided here before Baasha 
(during the later years of his reign ?—see xiv. 17). 

41 Kings xvi. 1 ff 5 ] Kings xvi. 8-14. 


1 
2 
3 
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Nevertheless, Omri has even yet to fight for his throne. A certain 
Tibni ben Ginath sets up as a pretender to the throne along with 
him, and seems to have gained a strong following in the nation. 
After what seems to have been a somewhat long civil war, Omri 
finally gains the upper hand. 


1 1 Kings xvi. 14-22, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DYNASTY OF OMRI. 


| § 57. The Assyrians. Omri. 


Omri! is the first King of Israel who is mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. This points to a new period. Assyria now comes 
within the horizon of Israel. It becomes more and more a factor 
which has to be reckoned with. Soon enough it will become the 
factor which decisively determines the history of Israel. 

Two hundred years before this period, about the turning-point 
of the twelfth century, the powerful Tiglathpileser I. had already 
carried his ensigns beyond the Euphrates. He had even pene- 
trated as far as Lebanon! If his successors had followed up his 
movements, the kingdom of David and Solomon would hardly 
have been possible. But it was a remarkably fortunate arrange- 
ment of things that the two great kingdoms between which 
Israel was wedged—namely, Egypt and Assyria—were not in a 
position to interfere with Israel just in those very days when it 
was her lot to produce a David, and a Solomon. After the power- 
ful forward step which it had taken under Tiglathpileser I., the 
Assyrian Empire had to pass through a period of weakness and 
incapacity extending from the middle of the eleventh to the 
middle of the tenth century, which certainly did not allow it to 
think of any further extension of its authority in Syria. 


1 Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 331. 
2 Of. the monolith-inscription of Salmanassar II. (Col. ii. 37 f.) in Schrader, 


K Bibl. i. 165. 


VOL, II. R 
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Nor at the time of the disruption of the kingdom does Assyria 
seem to have been sufficiently strong to be able to oppose the 
kingdom of Aram Damascus, which had meanwhile sprung up, 
and was becoming more and more powerful. It was, apparently, 
Asurnasirpal, the contemporary of Omri and the father of Salma- 
nassar II., who was the first to venture once more to advance 
against Syria. He reigned 884-860, and calls himself conqueror of 
the region beyond the Tigris and as far as Lebanon and the Great 
Sea. By the latter is meant the Mediterranean ; since he, as a 
matter of fact, was receiving tribute from the Phcenician cities 
of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, and others about the year 870, and con- 
sequently during the reign of Ahab. 

The course was already sketched out on which Assyria was to 
advance further. This, however, meant for Israel the appearance 
on the scene of what must soon enough awaken a lively interest 
in all who had eyes to see it. For the present, and in the period 
immediately following, the significance of what was taking place 
was scarcely realised. The Assyrian hosts which crossed through 
the northern part of Israel, even though they laid Sidon and 
Tyre under tribute—cities connected with Israel by ties of race 
and friendship—were welcome guests who kept off the more 
immediate, and therefore apparently more threatening, danger 
which came from the side of Aram Damascus. But the 
pleasing delusion could necessarily continue only for a time. It 
must soon become apparent that the further Israel was drawn 
into the affairs of the big world, and the nearer the greedy colossus 
after having swallowed Israel’s neighbours, approached her herself 


> 


> 


the greater was the danger for her too. 

The real point of importance, however, in connection with the 
entrance of Assyria within the historical horizon of Israel, is that 
the latter at the same time stepped out of the narrow bounds of 
her isolated existence and her petty surroundings. Outwardly, at 
any rate, this was certainly not to her advantage. So far as her 
outward condition was concerned, Israel, by her involuntary entrance 


1 Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 409; Tiele, Gesch. 175 f. 
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into world-history, could not possibly escape being crushed by the 
powers with which she was involved in conflict. Her appearance 
in the great world-theatre sealed her destiny asa state. For which 
of these powers would her troops be likely to defy? At the same 
time, however, those marvellous forces which slumber in the depths 
of the national consciousness, and which have hitherto manifested 
themselves merely in a timid and transitory fashion, begin now 
to develop and unfold themselves step by step until they reach 
their full and perfect strength and height. It is in misfortune 
and in the break-up of her outward existence that Israel’s inner 
life is first to become what it is destined to be, and is capable of 
being. Every new blow will be for her religion a source of new 
and more complete advance. The nearer the state and the nation 
approach the abyss which must inevitably swallow them up, the 
surer and more certain of victory does the religious idea become 
as it gathers up its strength, the more proudly does it float above 
the wretchedness of the present. 

Whether Omri himself already paid tribute to the Assyrians, and 
whether perhaps he may not even have gained the throne by their 
help, are points on which we have no information. Still this 
supposition is not altogether excluded when we consider the 
extraordinary niggardliness of the Biblical account of him.t In 
any case, he and the Assyrians must have come into contact. This 
is evident from the fact that, even in the Assyrian inscriptions 
belonging to a considerably later date, Israel is still briefly styled 
the house of Omri.2 This circumstance certainly proves, at the 
same time, how slender was the impression made by Israel on 
Assyria; and, as will be readily understood, the importance of the 
connection for the latter country cannot for a moment be com- 
pared with that which Israel, on its part, had every reason to 
attach to the course of events in Assyria. It follows from this 
that the Assyrian accounts, spite of all the value we may attach 


1] Kings xvi. 23-28. 
2 See Schrader, KA 7.2 190[Eng. Trans. i. 179]. On the question as to whether 
Omri put himself under the protection of Assyria, see Kamph. Chronol. 80, 
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to them, can hardly be regarded as supplying an absolute standard 
by which to judge of matters in Israel. 

The little which the Bible tells us regarding Omri (889-877) 
allows us to conjecture that he was a prudent and powerful ruler. 
That he had a right perception of what was needful for his kingdom 
is unmistakably evident from his choice of a new capital in place 
of Tirzah, which owed more to the pleasantness of its situation than 
to any natural strength of position. He transfers his residence 
to Samaria (Shomrén). The place of his choice cannot have been 
inferior to Tirzah in natural attractiveness. Isaiah calls it, ‘ The 
proud crown of Ephraim on the head of a rich valley.” That it 
_ possessed the additional advantage of special strength is evident, 
both from its situation and its history. Samaria lay on a conical 
hill rising more than one hundred metres above a broad, deep 
valley.2 It was, accordingly, a place which could be easily 
strengthened and made into an almost impregnable fortress when 
we consider the conditions of warfare in ancient times. As a 
matter of fact, it successfully came through more than one siege 
conducted by hostile forces superior in numbers. And when, at a 
later date, the Assyrians conquered Samaria, the possession of the 
town cost these masters of the art of war and besieging the labour 
of a three years’ siege. 

How clamant was Israel’s need of such a capital which would 
be able to defy a hostile attack, is best understood when we 
consider the state of things which Omri had inherited from 
Baasha. For, doubtless, his successor Elah was not able to alter 
the situation in any essential points. The Syrians, invited by 
Asa of Judah, still constantly harassed Israel. Even Omri does 
not seem to have succeeded in altogether shaking them off. 
The fact that we have so little exact information on this head 
makes us again lament the defectiveness of what has been handed 
down. If we knew more about Omri, the picture which we 


1 Tsaiah xxviii. 1. 
* See on its situation, Rob. Pal. iii, 365 ff. ; Bidek.? 225 f. On the name, ch, 
ZAW, v, 165 ff, 
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would, in all probability, be able to form of him would be that of 
one who sought by heroic struggles to get rid of the burdensome 
legacy which, owing to Asa’s fault, he had to take over from 
Baasha, but did not succeed in perfectly freeing himself of it. 
As a matter of fact, we only gather from an incidental reference? 
that in the war with the Syrians he lost several towns and 
was even compelled to grant to the Syrian merchants a quarter of 
their own in Samaria. 

Omri appears in the same character of a brave and frequently 
victorious soldier, in the inscription of King Mésha‘ of Moab.2 
According to it, it was he who again brought the Moabites into 
subjection to Israel after they had for a long time enjoyed inde- 
pendence. The region of Médeba is specially mentioned by 
Mésha‘ as having been conquered by Omri and held for a con- 
siderable time; while, on the other hand, the land round ‘Atarét 
was never lost by Israel at all.$ 

This leads us to suppose that the Moabites, after that David 
had thoroughly subdued them, and, in fact, almost extirpated them, 
had been able to take advantage of the period of disturbance and 
civil war in Israel from the time of Solomon’s death. Driven 
back to the south-east of the Dead Sea, they had, though slowly, 
recovered themselves, and, under Mésha’’s father Kemoshmelek, had 
re-established their authority over the southern half of the eastern 
bank of the Dead Sea. Daibon was his capital. We may regard 
Kemoshmelek as the contemporary of Baashaand Omri. He reigns 
thirty years. The region of ‘Atarét remained in the hands of the 
tribe of Gad. Kemoshmelek, however, seems to have extended his 
authority as faras Médeba.> Omrichecks his progress and confines 
him to his more southerly regions; in them, too, he is Omri’s 
vassal. This foreign domination lasted forty years.° 


1] Kings xx. 34. 2 On it, see above, p. 231. 
3 Cf. the Mésha‘ stone, line 4 f., 10. Perhaps this had already taken place 
under Baasha. Kamph. Chronol. 41. 4 Mésha‘, line 2. 


5 On the situation of the place, see the hand-map of Fischer and Guthe. 
6 Mésha‘, line 8. On the tribute which was paid till Ahab’s death, see 2 Kings 
iii. 4. 
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§ 58. Ahab. Elijah, and Prophecy in his tvme.* 


Omri, after having reigned for twelve years, is followed by his 
son Ahab. Twenty-two years are allotted to him (877-855). We 
do not only possess detailed, and, in part, excellent, accounts of 
him in the Old Testament, but the Assyrian inscriptions and the 
Moabite Mésha‘-tablet also give us information regarding him. 
According to all these accounts, Ahab appears as a man who 
worthily followed in his father’s footsteps in the endeavour to 
advance Israel’s independence and greatness. In the south-east 
he kept down the Moabites in the same way in which Omri had 
done before him. For the time being they do not dare to move. 
It is, at earliest, in the second half of his reign, and perhaps not till 
towards the end of it, that Mésha‘ becomes bold enough to revolt.” 
And, what was still more important, he settled an old quarrel on 
the one hand, and, on the other, confirmed anew an old friendship. 
It is possible that the two last things, as well as the first, were 
owing to Omri’s initiative. The founder of the dynasty would, if 
this supposition be correct, be raised a stage higher so far as his 
historical importance is concerned. These measures were, at any 
rate, first practically carried out in the reign of Ahab, so far as we 
can judge from our sources of information. Accordingly we are 
justified in referring them to him. 

Amongst the considerations which led Ahab to make friends 
of his neighbours, the increasing perception of the danger which 
threatened the kingdom from the side of Assyria was probably 
one of the most important. What befell the Phcenician cities 
under Asurnasirpal could leave no possible doubt as to what 
was to be expected in course of time from that quarter. This 
perception of the coming danger reveals Ahab’s statesmanlike 
insight. Besides, Israel was still at feud with Damascus. This 
state of things had, without doubt, its influence with Ahab. 


1 Cf. Rosch in StKr. 1892, 551 ff; [W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, 75 fas 
* Mésha‘, line 8, according to the reading of Smend and Socin. See also Driver, 
Notes, § lxxxviii. f. The ‘ middle of the days’ can hardly be understood literally. 
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Accordingly the fraternal strife between Israel and Judah, which 
had gone on uninterruptedly, as it would seem, from the time of 
the revolt of Jeroboam, is at last brought to a peaceful settlement. 
Jehoshaphat of Judah, Asa’s successor, is the first of the kings of 
Judah to bring himself to recognise as an established fact the 
state of things which had existed since Solomon’s death. Not 
only is peace concluded, but the good understanding which was 
now beginning is sealed by a marriage alliance between the two 
neighbourly royal houses. Jehoshaphat’s son Joram weds Ahab’s 
daughter Athaliah. 

The ancient alliance with the Phcenicians had probably been 
renewed before this time. It had been in abeyance since the 
days of Solomon. The two kingdoms in Israel had been too much 
occupied with their own inner feuds to be able to turn their 
attention to foreign countries. Besides, as they had been weakened 
by civil war, they were not valuable allies for anybody. Now, 
however, the common danger which threatened from the east, and 
the recollection of their racial kinship and common interests, force 
Israel and her western neighbour once more together. Even before 
the time of David, Tyre (Sdr) seems to have taken the place of the 
more ancient Sidon, and to have exercised, as it did at this period, 
a predominant authority amongst the Pheenician cities! Ahab 
enters into a marriage alliance with the Syrian king, Ethbaal, and 
weds his daughter Jezebel.? This points to a friendly alliance of 
the same kind as that which existed between Israel and Judah.® 
Ethbaal had, perhaps, the same name as Saul’s son and successor ; 
the Greeks call him Ittobalos.* 

This alliance was destined to be one fraught with dire 
consequences for Ahab. It is certainly not without good reason 
that our narrator mentions in connection with it the measures 


1 See Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Phén. 294. 

2] Kings xvi. 31. After what has just been said, it ought not to surprise us 
that Eshbaal is here called king of the Sidonians. 

3 Cf. also Amos i. 9: ‘ Brotherly covenant,’ 

4 See Menander of Ephesus in Josephus, Ant. viii. 3, 1-2, and C. Ap. i. 18. 
Possibly, according to this, the original form was Ittoba‘al. Cf. on him, 
Pietschm. Gesch. 298. 
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taken by Ahab for the naturalisation of the Phcenician Baal- 
worship in Israel. He builds a temple in Samaria to the chief 
Pheenician god. According to what we learn later, this temple 
must have been of very considerable extent.2 In accordance with 
the nature of the Phcenician worship, it has a Maccéba and an 
Ashéra.2 A splendid priesthood conducts the worship of the god, 
who naturally has in Ahab’s Syrian wife his most zealous 
champion. The worshippers of Yahvé seem actually to have been 
seriously threatened and persecuted, although probably the perse- 
cutions did not attain the dimensions ascribed to them by our 
documents. The account we have bears the mark of having been 
influenced by a strong feeling of the injustice practised by Jezebel 
and permitted by Ahab, and represents it as still worse than it 
appears in reality to have been. 

The proof that such is the case is supplied by the fact that 
Ahab himself, although he tolerated and even patronised the 
worship of Baal alongside of Yahvéism, did not renounce the latter 
so far as he himself personally and his family were concerned, and 
consequently did not, in all probability, renounce it so far as his 
kingdom was concerned. He names his children, Ahaziah, Joram, 
and Athaliah, after Yahvé, not after Baal, and has prophets of 
Yahvé in considerable numbers about him.6 We have thus here 
a kind of mixed religion. It was necessary that Baal, as being 
the god of the queen of the kingdom, and, above all, as being the 
chief god of the closely allied neighbour country, should also 
possess his temple and altar in Israel. 

Nothing was more natural than that a feeling of profound 
discontent with these syncretic tendencies should be roused 
amongst the best in the nation. Granting that the Canaanitish- 
Pheenician nature-worship had long exercised its seductive charm 
on many in Israel; granting that others who up to this time had 

1 | Kings xvi. 32 f. 2 2 Kings x. 18 ff. 

° 2 Kings iii. 2; 1 Kings xvi. 33. There is no authority for interpreting this 
as referring to an image of ‘Ashtart, or, as the case may be, of Baal (Kohl. 72). 


4 1 Kings xix. 18; but ¢f. viii. 4. 
> Cf. especially 1 Kings xxii. 6 ff., 22 ff, 
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clung to Yahvé, now yield, willingly or unwillingly, to pressure 
from above; still, those who had regarded Jeroboam’s lapse into 
bull-worship with distrust and anxiety, and whose influence at a 
somewhat later period had made itself felt from time to time, 
could not be silent regarding what was now happening. It was 
now seen more clearly than had ever been the case before, that the 
foundations of the Mosaic religion were being called in question. 
Its religion was for Israel what constituted its existence as a 
nation. Whatever else Ahab may have undertaken for the 
advancement of his kingdom, he was now about to surrender the 
national treasure. Even supposing that those who kicked against 
this were not aware of the far-reaching importance of what they 
did, still, regarded in the light of history, those who were thus 
zealous for Yahvé stand before us as the saviours of their father- 
land. We cannot, in fact, be sure what might have become of 
Israel had the Phcenician Baal-worship maintained itself, and if, 
under the protection afforded by the alliance of the two states, it 
had found its way from Samaria into Jerusalem. 

The representatives of that counter-tendency are the prophets,! 
called Nebi‘tm. Since the days of the powerful national movement 
which led to the elevation of Saul to the throne, and, in fact, to 
the creation of a new form of life for the nation—namely, the 
royal constitution—they had not succeeded in any great measure 
in making their influence felt in public life. It is only now and 
again that one of them appears on the scene and shows that that 
peculiar phenomenon has not died away, and that the prophets 
are following with a watchful interest the course of things 
in Israel, and, above all, that of religious events. Now, how- 
ever, as then, the nation as a whole is in danger. They 
accordingly reappear on the scene in order to prepare themselves 
for interfering, in a decisive way, in the affairs of their father- 
land. 

Many changes have in the meantime come over the Nebi‘im. 
Formerly they had gone through the land in troops under ecstatic 


1 [See W.R. Smith, Prophets of Israel? ; Cornill, Der israel. Profetismus, 1895. ] 
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influence, almost like madmen, preaching a holy war, and perhaps 
also the duty of honouring their God, and sweeping along with 
them in their frenzy whatever came in their way. They, still 
continue to be conscious that they have been laid hold of by the 
Divinity. But, as time has gone on, the mode of their public 
appearance has altered too. The bands of wandering dervishes 
have become societies in which the art and gift of prophecy and 
of announcing the will of God are cultivated in a more regular 
way; but it is the fostering of religious thought which is specially 
attended to. Thus the Nebi‘tm soon take a place alongside of the 
priests, and, at the same time, a place above them. The former are 
the soul, the latter the arm and hand, of religion. 

The prophets are thus on the point of becoming an Order—they 
have, in fact, essentially become this already. As such, they call 
themselves sons of the prophets—z.e. disciples and companions of 
a prophet of rank. Single individuals among them tower high 
above the mass. Between them and men of the stamp of Amos 
and Isaiah, there is only a step. 

One of these masters of the prophets—the most powerful 
perhaps of all Old Testament prophets, because the most original— 
now crosses Ahab’s path, Elijah of Tishbe in Gilead. In him is 
embodied the protest of the national will which was raising itself 
in such powerful opposition against the insult which was about to 
be done to Yahvé. With a clear consciousness of the real point 
at issue, he takes the field for Yahvé against Baal, does battle for 
the moral rights and freedom of the human spirit as against the 
tendency to abandon them in the religion of Nature, which was 
demoralising and debasing to man; and in this he is the genuine 
counterpart of Moses, with whom the New Testament ranges him. 
Elijah introduced into prophecy that species of categorical im- 
perative which distinguishes him as well as the later prophets ; 
that brazen inflexibility, that diamond-like hardness of character 
which bids them hold fast by their moral demand, even should the 
nation be dashed to pieces against it. For him the demand 
means, to stand by Yahvé as against Baal. Their whole appear- 
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ance in history, though it takes place within the limits of the 
national particularism of Israel, thus gets at the same time the 
character of something that is swpra-national. Any one who retains ~ 
so little understanding of the peculiar essence of prophecy in 
Israel and its moral power, as does Ernest Renan, in his History 
of Israel, will, indeed, see in their general attitude merely wild 
fanaticism and senseless barbarity.1 And yet it is this attitude 
alone that history has to thank for the preservation of the people 
of Israel for posterity. 

The history of Elijah is enveloped with miracle, and is at the 
same time drawn from good and ancient sources. To interpret 
it rationalistically, as Hitzig does,” is an offence both against good 
taste and against the spirit of the Hebrew religion. We must 
take it—so far as it is well attested—as it is, and be aware that 
Elijah is a prophet of Yahvé, of grand originality, all afire with 
zeal for his God, and conscious of the divine power which works 
in him. Even one with a scrupulous historical conscience will 
not for a moment allow himself to doubt that Elijah was, as a 
matter of fact, a marvellous man, who did many marvellous things ; 
a strong, commanding character, before whom all willingly bent, 
and who had at his disposal certain extraordinary forces and 
secret powers. To this we have to add his strange appearance, 
the lightning-like suddenness of his emergence and disappearance, 
and, not least, his bold religious idealism. Nothing was easier than 
that, to the admiring eyes of the people, everything that Elijah did 
and all that happened to him, should in consequence appear 
extraordinary. What was more natural than that, in the popular 
accounts of his actions, legendary traits should be added on to 
what he actually did? It is impossible now perfectly to separate 
these two elements. 

One day Elijah appears before the king with the announce- 
ment that, for three years, neither dew nor rain would fall from 
heaven. He had already before this apparently foretold to king 


1 Of. Renan, Histoire du peuple d’Israel, ii., iii. 
? Hitzig, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 176. 
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and people the judgments of Yahvé as the punishment of their 
apostasy,! but without effect. He himself, after having delivered 
his message, retires again into solitude. At the brook Cherith, 
God sustains him in life in as wonderful a way as if the birds of 
the air had carried food to him. And when the brook dries up, 
he seeks safety outside of the land. In the Sidonian city of 
Zarephath he finds shelter in the house of a miserably poor widow. 
But Yahvé blesses her in the most wonderful way with abundance 
so long as he is her guest. And when the son of the widow 
becomes mortally ill and is lying lifeless on the bed, he succeeds 
in calling him back to life. 

Thus almost three years pass away. Drought and famine press 
on the land, and Ahab himself sets off, with his palace overseer, to 
seek fodder for the royal horses. Then the prophet meets him 
and proposes that he should submit to a divine ordeal. He is to 
come to Mount Carmel to sacrifice with the four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal. There the lighting of the altar-fire will 
decide who is God, Yahvé or Baal. The prayers and practices of 
the prophets of Baal avail nothing. The divine decision pro- 
nounces in favour of Elijah and Yahvé. The four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal are conquered, and are consequently lost. 
Elijah orders them to be hewn to pieces at the Kishon.* 

The queen, when she hears what has happened, broods 
vengeance. Elijah is once more banished from the country. He 
flees towards the south, and gets as far as Horeb. Here, at the 
ancient mount of God, he makes his complaint to the God of 
Moses. He gets a revelation, and Yahvé Himself comforts him 
by telling him that a terrible vengeance will one day be taken on 
Baal. Elijah himself is to appoint the instruments of the divine 
judgment—Elisha, Jehu, Hazael.5 

1 ] Kings xviii. 10-17. 

2 The Ashéra prophets, xviii. 19, are a gloss. Cf. Wellh. Bi.4 245. 

* See on this Pietschmann, Phéniz. 164-220; also Gutschmid, Kleine Schrif- 
a ae Xvii. and xviii. See on this above, p, 211 f. 


° 1 Kings xix. Wellhausen was the first rightly to understand the grandiose 
passage, v. 9 ff. See Bl.4 226. 
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The last-mentioned statement is, however, not quite correct. 
It was only Elisha that Elijah himself appointed to the work. 
The two kings appear to have been anointed by his successor. 
The great famine, which is the starting-point of the entire 
tradition about Elijah, is an historical fact. Menander of Ephesus 
also knows about it! If he makes it last one year, while the Old 
Testament puts it at three, the difference is not really a very 
essential one. It simply proves, like the circumstance just now 
touched upon, that the particulars mentioned in our Elijah-tradi- 
tion have not an absolutely historical character. When, on the 
other hand, Menander ascribes the ending of the distress to a 
religious procession of the Pheenicians, while the Old Testament 
tells us that it was brought about by the judgment of God 
on Carmel, there is no need for finding any contradiction here.? 
The one may have taken place as well as the other. 

Elijah is further instructed to announce vengeance on Ahab 
and on his house. A tyrannical act on Ahab’s part, in connection 
with a civic matter, affords the occasion for his doing this. It 
completely shattered the confidence of the nation in the house of 
Omri, which was already undermined by the religious position 
taken up by Ahab, and as a consequence smoothed the way for 
the demand of the prophetic party, which aimed directly at the 
setting aside of the dynasty. 

We are here in a better position than we have hitherto been, in 
dealing with Elijah’s relation to affairs, for ascertaining the real 
state of matters which lies at the basis of our sources of informa- 
tion. Along with the detailed account, in which, however, the 
facts are treated in a free manner, we have a shorter but more 
accurate statement of the course of events.? By means of it the 
former account can in several points be supplemented and corrected 
in a welcome fashion. According to it, Ahab unjustly appropriated 
the patrimonial estate of a citizen of Jezreel, Naboth by name. 


1 See Joseph. Ant. viii, 13. 2. 2 So Stade, Gesch. i. 527. 
3 See besides 1 Kings xxi., 2 Kings ix. 25 f.; and on the character and age of 
the latter passage, above, p. 216 f. 
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Because Naboth refuses to surrender voluntarily the piece of land 
desired by the king, he is brought before the court on a trumped- 
up charge, and, in accordance with the harsh custom of the time, 
put to death with all his family. The field, as being a property 
without a possessor, goes to the king. 

If the religious feeling of the true worshippers of Yahvé had 
already been deeply outraged by the position taken up by Ahab 
towards the worship of Baal, now the whole nation’s sense of justice 
is in like manner outraged by this base murder in the name of the 
law. Again it is Elijah who gives clear and frank expression to 
what is exciting the mass of the people so profoundly. At the 
very instant when, on the day after the jndicial murder, Ahab, 
accompanied by Jehu and Bidkar, is just on the point of taking 
possession of the field which has by law fallen to him, Elijah 
bursts in upon him with the words: ‘Surely I have seen yester- 
night the blood of Naboth and of his children: to thee will I 
requite it on this field.’ 

The fate of the dynasty in the public judgment of the nation is 
thereby sealed, if Elijah possessed at all the authority which the 
accounts we have ascribe to him. So far as Ahab himself was 
concerned, these words were to find their fulfilment in his last 
battles with the Syrians, which end with the death of the king. 


§ 59. Ahab’s Wars with Damascus and Assyria. 


It would appear that the information we have regarding Ahab’s 
relations with foreign countries is very deficient, in spite of the 
fact, too, that our Biblical accounts are more detailed than usual. 
Salmanassar II. specially mentions Ahab of Israel amongst those 
whom he conquered in the year 754 ;1 while, on the contrary, the 
Old Testament does not make the slightest mention of any hostile 
encounter between Ahab and Assyria. To this it has to be added 
that, according to Salmanassar’s account, Ahab is represented as 
having gone to war, in alliance with Hadad‘ezer (Daddaidri) of 


1 See Schrader, KAT.? 193 ff. [Eng. Trans. i. 189 ff., 195 ff.]; K Bibl. i. 173; 
Tiele, Gesch, 200. 
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Syria, against Assyria, while in contrast to this, our Biblical 
accounts mention merely several hostile encounters of Ahab with 
the Syrian king called Benhadad (IL) The least of the difficulties is 
presented by the difference of the two last-mentioned Syrian names. 
They may, if we compare them with the variations on Hebrew 
names, very likely mean one and the same man.} 

Still we may well ask how the fact of a co-operation, on Ahab’s 
part, with his opponent against Assyria, can be reconciled with what 
we learn from the Old Testament of the fierce struggles with the 
Syrians. Following an hypothesis? which has been several times 
put forward of late, we have perhaps to seek for the key to this in 
the statement made in our Book of Kings: according to which, 
Ahab, after his second victory over Benhadad-Hadad‘ezer, con- 
cluded a treaty with the latter.s In this way we get the following 
picture of Ahab’s campaigns. 

During Ahab’s last years the old enmity between Israel and 
Aram Damascus is again renewed. We may probably place the 
revolt of Moab, too, in this period. Perhaps Ahab seeks to get rid 
of the degrading impost which Benhadad I. had laid upon his 
father. After several battles which proved unfortunate for Ahab,® 
Hadad‘ezer succeeds in advancing against Samaria. Ahab is pre- 
pared to give up his capital, which he considers as lost, on certain 
moderate conditions, as first proposed by Hadad‘ezer. At the last 
moment Hadad‘ezer changes his mind, and demands the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the city. The presumptuous perfidy of the 
other raises Ahab’s sunken courage. He risks a sally and drives 
the Syrians out of the land. They try their luck once more in 
the following year. A powerful Syrian host encamps at Aphek, 
in the Kishon valley ; Israel takes up a position opposite, on the 
spurs of the mountains of Ephraim. After long deliberation Ahab 
ventures to make the attack and destroys the hostile army. 

1 See on this, Schrader KA7.? 200 f. [Eng. Trans. i. 189]; KAT. 539. 
2 So Schrader op. cit.; Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. i. 393; Stade, Gesch, i, 528, 
Otherwise, Wellh. JDZh. xx. 626 ff. ; Kamphausen, Chronol. 43, 80. 


3] Kings xx. 34. 4 See above, p, 260, 
5 This is not said, but it may be gatiered from 1 Kings xx, 1 ff, 
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Benhadad-Hadad‘ezer himself becomes Ahab’s prisoner. With 
what was apparently an excess of magnanimity, Ahab spares the 
life of this dangerous foe of Israel. He has to agree to certain 
terms of capitulation with the king of Israel, according to which 
the Syrian is to restore to Israel the conquests of his father, and 
Ahab’s merchants are to get a quarter for themselves in the 
bazaars at Damascus. 

Ahab had good reasons for sparing his opponent for the 
present. He recognises the danger which threatens both of them 
from the side of Assyria, and resolves, in conjunction with 
Damascus, to oppose the dangerous intruder. A number of 
Syrian princes, as well as an Ammonite prince,” are said to have 
been concerned in the confederacy, and Ahab joins it with 10,000 
foot soldiers and 2000 cavalry. A battle takes place at Qarqar 
in Syria. Salmanassar is master of the field, but not to such a 
degree as to permit of his reaping at this time the fruits of his 
victory. 

Both things together, the provisional check to the further 
advance of Salmanassar, as well as the fact that the allies had 
been weakened, must have again loosened the confederacy. Pro- 
bably too, Benhadad-Hadad‘ezer, trusting to this, was slow in 
fulfilling his obligations in connection with the surrender of his 
conquests to Ahab. In any case, hostilities break out afresh 
three years after the foregoing war. The point in dispute is as 
to Ahab’s claim to the possession of Ramah in Gilead. The 
approaches which Ahab had probably already before this made to 
Judah, lead now to the formation of a formal alliance. Perhaps 
the marriage alliance between the two royal houses dates from this 
period. Notwithstanding that one prophet at least, Micah ben 
Jimla—it is true, in opposition to the great mass of his com- 
panions—predicts misfortune, the two kings venture on war, An 


1 1 Kings xx. 34. The whole account is contained in 1 Kings xx. and xxii. 
See on this above, p. 215. 

* Also Musri=Egypt? See Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 413. Tiele, Gesch. 190. 
(Otherwise, Meyer, 450; and Gesch. Agypt. 333.) 

% See the description on Salmanassar’s monolith-inscription, Col, ii, 87 ff, 
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artifice by which Ahab seeks to make himself unrecognisable to 
the enemy, brings him little advantage. Spite of his disguise a 
hostile shot reaches him. Mortally wounded, he keeps standing 
in his chariot until night puts an end to the battle. Ahab him- 
self has fallen as a hero. But he was not able to secure victory 
for his side, His heroic death doubtless made the people forget 
many of the wrong things he had done, and allowed much of 
the brighter side of his character to come out more clearly. The 
accounts of Ahab’s wars show this. 

If it cannot be denied that this account affords what is, on the 
whole, asatisfactory picture of the course of events, still it appears 
to me that a further possibility which presents itself ought by no 
means to be rejected. It is reasonable to think that Salmanassar— 
or, at any rate, the scribe who wrote the tablet—was not more 
accurately informed regarding the name of the king of Israel who 
opposed Syria at Qarqar, than regarding the relationship of Jehu 
and other Israelitish kings to Omri! In this case the co-operation 
of Israel with Damascus would be, so far as Israel was con- 
cerned, the involuntary consequence of the unfortunate battle at 
Ramah, and the king of Israel who was conquered by Salmanassar 
would thus be, not Ahab, but Jehoram. Without wishing to 
pronounce any final decision, I give the preference to this sup- 
position, for reasons which will be explained in connection with 
the history of Jehoram. 

I adduce some further reasons against the ordinary assump- 
tion :— 

(1) In the Book of Kings we possess information of a very 
detailed character regarding Ahab, and especially information 
which tells against him. It must be regarded as all the more 
inexplicable that such an important fact as a decisive defeat 
experienced by him at the hands of Assyria, should have been 
passed over in silence. In the case of Jehoram, on the contrary, 


1 See below, § 63 (Jehu ‘son of Omri’; cf. also 2 Kings viii. 26, ‘ the daughter 
of Omri’), The number, too, of the enemy who fell in battle is not definitely 
fixed in Assyrian tradition. See Schrader, KG/’. 47. 
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the silence of the Bible cannot astonish us, since we have hardly 
any information at all about him. 

(2) Spite of 1 Kings xx. 24, a military alliance with Syria is 
hardly explicable in the case of Ahab, when we consider all that 
had gone before and all that followed. The attempts to make 
it intelligible remind one of the old harmony-process; it is quite 
natural in the case of Jehoram as the involuntary consequence of 
the death of Ahab. 

(3) Jehoram’s twelve years are thus kept intact. 


§ 60. Ahaziah ben Ahab. Jehoram ben Ahab. 


It was an evil inheritance that Ahab’s son Ahaziah (855-854) 
got from his father. It is self-evident that, after the issue of the 
last battle, Ramah in Gilead remained in the possession of Aram. 
But without doubt the matter did not stop there. We can merely 
inquire what was the extent of the dependence into which Israel 
was brought relatively to Syria, and how far this condition of 
dependence was taken advantage of by the Syrians in the period 
immediately following. The answer to this will depend on the 
decision come to regarding the question as to whether it was Ahab 
or Jehoram who took part in the battle of Qarqar. 

Naturally the altered state of things, which such a misfortune 
necessarily brought with it, makes itself felt soon enough on the 
other boundaries of the kingdom. The Moabites are at once 
prepared to make use of the fact that Ahab’s troops have been 
beaten, and that his hand no longer holds the reins in Israel. 
After having already, during Ahab’s lifetime, thrown off the heavy 
yoke which they had borne for practically forty years, and advanced 
northwards beyond the limits assigned to them by Omri, they 
seem immediately after Ahab’s death to have organised a new 
attack on Israel! Doubtless Ahaziah was not able to check 
them. 


? This is possibly the sense in which we are to take 2 Kings iii. 5 (i. 1); cf 
Mésha‘, line 7, ‘and to his house.’ 
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In addition to all these disasters, a severe misfortune befell 
Ahaziah soon after his accession. He fell from the upper room of 
his royal palace through the window, and appears to have received 
such dangerous injuries that he never recovered. After a reign of 
only two years he succumbed to his sufferings. Elijah is said to 
have prophesied his end. However, it is a question if the prophet 
was still in life. The fact that in connection with the consulta- 
tion before Ahab’s expedition against Ramah, Micah ben Jimla 
takes the place of Elijah, is opposed to the idea that he was. 
Besides, the narrative bears many traces of being a late com- 
position.t 

Ahaziah’s successor is his younger brother Jehoram. The 
Book of Kings assigns him twelve years (854-842). Whether or 
not it is correct in doing this, depends once more on how we 
decide the question as to the name of the king of Israel who 
fought against Salmanassar at Qarqar. If, in accordance with 
the Assyrian accounts, it was Ahab, then Jehoram can have 
reigned only about eight years.2 But if those accounts, on the 
other hand, are incorrect, and if the king referred to was really 
Jehoram, then the Bible statement with regard to his twelve years’ 
reign would be right. It is obvious that we have here an additional 
reason for our assumption. 

The condition of things, besides, in Israel suits very well with 
this hypothesis. If the battle of Ramah brought Israel into a 
state of dependence on Damascus, the inevitable consequence of 
this would be that, on the occasion of the next encounter of the 
Syrians with Assyria, Ahaziah or Jehoram would be forced to join 
the army of their conquerors. Still we have no means of coming 
to any definite decision in this matter. It is sufficient to note that, 
when we consider everything which throws light on the relation 
in which Israel stood at this time to foreign countries, the weak- 
ness of the position of the Northern Kingdom since Ahab’s unfor- 
tunate end comes out with perfect clearness. 


l 1 Kings xxii. 52-54; 2 Kings i.; cf above, p. 214: 
2 See Stade, Gesch. 534, vote 1. 
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The proof of this is afforded first of all by Jehoram’s unsuccess- 
ful undertaking against Mésha‘ of Moab. It will, of course, be 
understood that Jehoram could not quietly endure the revolt of 
Moab from Israel, which had become an accomplished fact after 
the death of Ahab. An attempt must accordingly be made to 
bring the Moabites once more into subjection. It is to this 
attempt that we owe the Mésha‘-stone, an altar stone which the 
Moabitish king Mésha‘ dedicated to his god Chemosh in remem- 
brance of his victorious wars with Israel In addition to this we 
possess in 2 Kings iii. an account of Jehoram’s expedition 
against Mésha‘. It appears from the latter that Jehoshaphat of 
Judah, even at this period, still maintains the alliance entered 
into with Ahab. He gives Jehoram assistance, and also summons 
the Edomites who were subject to Judah.2, The plan of invading 
the Moabitish territory from the south was certainly the right 
one, from what Mésha‘ himself tells us of his defensive measures 
towards the north. Nor in the event of a retreat southwards was 
any danger to be apprehended from the side of the Syrians. On 
the march the army suffers severely from want of water. Elisha 
suggests a plan by which water is got. The Moabites attempt a 
sudden attack, relying on a false rumour of dissensions which 
were supposed to have broken out in the army of the allies. 
They are driven back and reduced to great extremities. Mésha‘ 
escapes with his men to Kirharoseth. He is besieged, and, after 
an unsuccessful sally, in his sore straits he has recourse to a plan 
of despair. In full view of the besiegers, he sacrifices on the city 
wall his first-born to Chemosh. This final expedient inspires his 
troops with new courage and new faith in the help of their god. 
They break out and are free. Israel is compelled to retire. 

Mésha‘ had every reason for being proud of the result of his 
plan. 

The siege of Samaria by the Syrians is also usually placed in 


1 See Mésha‘, line 3. Jehoram’s name is not mentioned. But, according to 
lines 7, 8, Ahab is evidently dead and his house is reigning. 

* The expression ‘king,’ 2 Kings iii. 9, is, judged by 1 Kings xxii. 48 f., in- 
accurate. It can only be a vassal prince who is referred to, 
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Jehoram’s reign, And it certainly is placed in immediate con- 
nection with his history in our Book of Kings. Still Kuenen has 
shown it to be very probable that that unnamed king of Israel is 
not Jehoram ben Ahab, but Jehoahaz ben Jehu.) Besides, for 
other reasons than those successfully urged by Kuenen, it suits 
better with Jehoahaz than with Jehoram. It is, indeed, not very 
probable that the Syrians had the time and the strength just then 
to engage with Israel, allied as it was with Judah, in such a 
protracted war as it is here taken for granted to have been. If, 
shortly after the battle of Qarqar, they had to endure three 
successive inroads of Salmanassar II. in the years 850, 849, and 
846, they could hardly have had sufficient breathing time to be 
in a position to attack Israel in the period between 849 and 846, 
as they are generally supposed to have done. 

It is, however, quite probable that Israel itself had meanwhile 
so far recovered from the blows inflicted at Ramah and Qargar, as 
well as from the defeat by Mésha‘, as to be able to profit by the 
critical state of Syria. Jehoram would gradually come to think 
of the possibility of reconquering the Gileadite towns, for the 
possession of which Ahab had vainly fought. Thus it happens that 
Ramah in Gilead is besieged anew, a siege which was destined to 
have grave consequences for affairs in Israel. 


1 See above, p. 216. 


CHAPTER IIL 
JEHU AND HIS DYNASTY. THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH, 


§ 61. Sehu’s Revolution. 


In Israel the service of Baal is still carried on alongside of the 
worship of Yahvé. Neither Ahaziah nor Jehoram made any 
alteration of importance in the state of affairs in this respect. 
And yet the times in Israel were not, as a matter of fact, such as 
to allow people to forget the curses which Elijah had formerly 
hurled against Ahab and his house. So, too, the outrage committed 
against Naboth and his family was undoubtedly still fresh in 
every one’s memory and called for vengeance. This was reason 
enough for the friends of Elijah, and those like-minded, to look for 
the time when the hour of retribution would at last strike for the 
wicked house. 

At the head of the Nebitm and of the prophetic circles 
attached to them, now that Elijah has disappeared from the scene 
of his earthly activity, stands his old disciple and servant Elisha 
(Elisa). The great master had been snatched away in a thunder- 
storm; suddenly and violently had Yahvé caught him up to him- 
self, in a way corresponding to his manner of moving about on 
this earth.’ Elisha, too, like his powerful predecessor, seems to 
have been a man of special gifts and to have exercised an extra- 
ordinary influence on his nation. If he is perhaps wanting in the 
original force which marked his master, he has all his fire and all 
his unbounded zeal in the cause of Yahvé against Baal. The marvel- 


1 2 Kings ii, 
278 
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lous deeds which are ascribed in such large numbers to him, give 
eloquent testimony to the deep and lasting influence which this 
striking figure exercised upon his contemporaries. Without doubt, 
bold fiction and popular tradition are here mixed with what 
is true, It is, however, much more difficult than in the case of 
Elijah accurately to separate the two elements.1 We find the 
figure of Elisha standing most clearly in the light of history in 
connection with the event which will immediately occupy our 
attention, the dethronement of the dynasty of Ahab. In this 
matter he plainly shows himself as the heir of Elijah and of his 
thoughts. He faithfully and resolutely carried out the policy of 
annihilating Baal and all belonging to him, which was Elijah’s 
great legacy to the nation. Besides this, many of the other deeds 
ascribed to him may well stand the test. It is, at least, very 
possible, although not absolutely certain, that he followed in the 
train of Jehoram during the campaign against Mésha‘ and gave 
his counsel for the good of Israel. It is not inconceivable either 
that Elisha’s counsel and help were asked even by a heathen, 
namely the Syrian general Naaman. At any rate, the narrative? 
in which we are told about this is thoroughly in keeping with the 
state of things in the time of Elisha. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to say how far Elisha had a share in the displacement of 
Benhadad-Hadad‘ezer of Syria by Hazael.2 This is ascribed in 
another place to Elijah. Besides, the relations between Israel 
and Aram, just at the time when this transference of the throne 
took place, were apparently not of such a kind as would lead us 
to expect that Elisha could have been in Damascus and have had 
the entry of the court. Moreover, the narrative is otherwise not 
altogether probable. 

Towards the end of the reign of Jehoram ben Ahab in Tefaell 
his fate at last overtakes Benhadad-Hadad‘ezer, the man who for 
long years had been the opponent of Israel. He must have been 
a brave ruler and a man of note. If he had engaged in many a 


1 See the particulars about this (Pr?) above, p. 214 f. 
2 2 Kings v: 3 2 Kings viii. 7 ff. 4 | Kings xix. 15. - 
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fray with Israel—though, indeed, with very varying fortune—and if 
he had to endure many an attack from Assyria which cost him 
blood, still he had always succeeded in keeping himself at the head 
of his people. At last old age seems to have laid him, too, ona 
sick-bed. There he ends his life by the hand of a murderer. 
One of his palace officials, Hazael, according to our Biblical 
tradition, was supposed to have smothered him." 

Jehoram apparently at once makes use of the change of throne 
in order to assert his old claims in Gilead. The alliance with 
Judah is still maintained; and this, spite of many ups and downs 
which it brought with it for Judah. If Israel had not itself been 
weak enough, one might have been inclined to regard Judah as a 
vassal. Ahaziah of Judah marches with the army of Israel to Ramah, 
asJehoshaphat had done before. At the storming of the town 
Jehoram is wounded? so that he is forced to return home to 
Jezreel. Ahaziah is at this time on a visit to Jehoram in 
Jezreel. The command of the troops which remained behind in 
Ramah, is, in the king’s absence, taken by Jehu ben Jehoshaphat 
ben Nimshi.? 

Then Elisha suddenly sends one of the disciples of the prophets 
to Jehu armed with a commission to anoint him king in the 
name of Yahvé. The army acknowledges his authority, and Jehu 
is proclaimed king. At once Jehu takes the road to Jezreel. 
He leaves the army behind in Ramah. On hearing of Jehu’s 
approach, the two kings go to meet him in their chariots. Not 
far from the field of Naboth, Jehu and Jehoram meet. To the 
king’s question, whether he brings peace, Jehu replies: ‘ What 
peace? the apostasy of thy mother Jezebel and her many 
idolatries are still amongst us.’ Jehoram perceives treachery, 
and turns to flee. Nevertheless, an arrow of Jehu’s has already 
reached him. Remembering the words which he had formerly 


heard from the mouth of Elijah, Jehu has his body thrown by his 
1 2 Kings viii. 7 ff. 
? We have here to do with a wound to Jehoram personally, and not with a 
reverse ; cf. 2 Kings viii. 28 with v. 29. 


* See in connection with this and with what follows, 2 Kings viii. 28, 29 ; ix. 
10; and on it above, p. 216 f. 
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shield-bearer, Bidkar, on to the field of Naboth. Nor does 
Ahaziah of Judah meet with any better fortune. Jehu pursues 
him in hot haste and inflicts on him a mortal wound, so that he 
soon after dies. 

There is nothing now to hinder Jehu’s entrance into Jezreel. 
Here Jehoram’s mother, Jezebel, Ahab’s widow, is still residing. 
In accordance with the character of the whole movement, she 
must first fall before the restoration of Yahvé to His old rights 
can begin. She sees that the hour of vengeance is coming. But 
she does not stoop to ask favour of the murderer of her son. Like 
the proud child of a king, and clothed in royal array, will she 
fall. She meets her death at the hand of a eunuch. 

The capital however is now, as before, in Samaria. There is 
the king’s palace, properly so called, in which the members of the 
royal family dwell. They too must be secured before Jehu can 
enjoy his throne, and in fact before one of the sons of Jehoram is 
actually chosen king. Jehu succeeds in getting the holders of 
power in the capital, and also the heads of the families and the 
tutors of the royal princes, to declare for him, and to promise that 
they will execute his commands. His demand is, the heads of 
the seventy royal princes. They fall, and, packed in baskets, are 
sent to Jezreel. Jehu, in face of the terrified mob, boasts that he 
has the word of Yahvé’s promise. | 

But enough blood has not been shed even yet. All in Jezreel 
who held to the house of Omri are slain. Then he makes his 
entry into Samaria. There, too, blood and murder mark his steps 
amongst those who were loyal to Ahab. Already before his 
arrival, he is said to have slaughtered forty-two princes of the 
house of David whom he comes across on the way. This bit of 
information does not sound very probable, after Ahaziah’s death 
had become known. Still the statement made in conjunction 
with this, regarding the close connection which Jehonadab ben 
Rechab has with Jehu and the whole movement, appears to be 
trustworthy. Arrived in Samaria itself, Jehu prepares a horrible 


1 See on x. 12 ff. Stade, ZA W. v. 275 ff. 
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blood-bath for the worshippers of the Tyrian Baal. The 
separate details are not clear, but there is hardly any room for 
doubting the fact that they were surrounded and slaughtered in 
their own temple. Baal-worship is rooted out with fire and 
sword, never to return again, Still the streams of blood which 
had flowed, and the frightful cruelties practised, in the name 
of Yahvé, must have deeply shocked the nation. Traces of the 
excitement are still perceptible a whole century after.t 


§ 62. Jehoshaphat of Judah and his sons. Athaliah. 


It is time for us to direct our attention back to Jerusalem. 
The son and successor of that Asa who had called in the help of 
the Arameans of Damascus to save him from his opponents in 
Israel of his own kin, is Jehoshaphat (876-851). We are already 
acquainted with several important events of his reign. Spite of 
what had happened, he is prepared to enter into an alliance with 
Ahab of Israel. This is ratified by the marriage of his son 
Jehoram with Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, and the consequence 
is that Jehoshaphat takes part in the expedition of Ahab against 
Ramah in Gilead, and soon after Ahab’s death, in that of Jehoram 
of Israel against Moab. It has been shown above? what were 
the reasons which moved Ahab of Israel, whom we have to regard 
as the more powerful of the two parties, to enter into this alliance 
with Judah. Perhaps we have to add to these considerations the 
fact, that for the moment Judah, in consequence of Asa’s policy, 
was, relatively to Israel, in a favourable position, and one which, 
as matters then stood, might easily prove dangerous to Ahab. 

Certainly in these undertakings Jehoshaphat did not, any more 
than his allies, succeed in effecting anything of importance. And 
he has no better success in connection with another affair 
mentioned in the meagre account of his reign given in the Book 
of Kings.? Jehoshaphat, as Solomon had done before him, takes 
advantage of Edom’s continued subjection to Judah in order to 


1 Hosea i. 4. 2 See above, p. 262. 3] Kings xxii. 41-51. 
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make use of the entrance to the Red Sea, which was in his hands, 
for the purpose of developing a profitable carrying trade.) He 
has a Tarshish clipper built?—that is, a vessel of the kind used by 
the Phcenicians for the Tartessus traffic—in order to fetch gold 
from Ophir.* This vessel is, however, wrecked in Ezion-Geber, 
and therefore before it has started on its journey. Ahaziah ben 
Ahab of Israel encourages him to make a second attempt, but 
Jehoshaphat has no desire to try it again after the failure of the 
first venture. 

If, in the Book of Kings, Jehoshaphat appears as a man who 
does not accomplish anything particular in any direction, neither 
in war nor in peace, the Book of Chronicles, on the other hand, 
has a great deal more to tell us about him, and a great deal more 
to his favour. According to Chronicles, not only did Jehoshaphat 
attain to quite unusual power and collect extraordinary wealth,* 
but he is also credited with a magnificent victory over foreign 
foes of which the Book of Kings makes but the barest mention.‘ 
The whole manner in which Chronicles relates the details shows 
that both accounts are traditional elements belonging to a very 
late date. Still it is possible and probable that Jehoshaphat, 
during the long period over which his reign extended, had to 
engage in many a battle with his southern and eastern neighbours 
besides what is mentioned in the Book of Kings.° If in one of 
these wars he gained a victory of which the Book of Kings does 
not tell us, still we cannot now look for the original representa- 
tion of the actual state of matters in the present form of the 
account in Chronicles. 

We may much more readily implicitly trust the accuracy of 
what Chronicles tells us regarding a measure of Jehoshaphat for 

1 On the text of 1 Kings xxii. 48 f. see Stade, 7A W. v. 178. 

* Tf the reading 2°S) instead of 1¥3 is correct, this was done by his governor. 


’ Chronicles has made actual Tarshish-journeys out of this (starting from 
Ezion-Geber !)—an evident misunderstanding of what is here said. See on Ophir, 
above, p. 189. 

42 Chron, xvii. 1 ff., 10 ff. 5°2(Chron, xx. 1-30: 

6 Of. in 1 Kings xxii. 46, the reference to the rest of his mighty deeds and 
wars. 
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the extension of ‘the Law’ in Judah. According to this, 
Jehoshaphat sent certain of the heads of the people and some 
Levites round the country with the Book of the Law of Yahvé, 
in order to make the people acquainted with it.1 This piece of 
information, too, has been for the most part called in question. 
But if it be granted that writings containing laws were in exist- 
ence? as early as the time of Jehoshaphat, there is no reason 
against supposing that a king of Judah did actually issue a 
regulation of the kind referred to. And if we have no idea of 
the date of this statement found in Chronicles, still, when we 
take into consideration the extraordinary brevity of the account 
of the reign of Jehoshaphat in the Book of Kings, we cannot draw 
from its silence regarding this matter any argument against the 
historical accuracy of what is related. We are consequently 
driven to fall back entirely on inner reasons.? 

A further difficulty is presented by the account in Chronicles 
of an organisation of the courts of justice carried through by 
Jehoshaphat. According to it, Jehoshaphat set up courts of law in 
all the fortified towns in Judah, and in Jerusalem a supreme 
court under the presidency of the high priest and the prince of 
Judah. Wellhausen has made the brilliant conjecture that the 
author of Chronicles is here transferring the organisation of justice 
belonging to his own age back to the past, and thinks the reference 
is to the provincial tribunals and the Jerusalem Sanhedrin.2 It 
can scarcely be doubted that Chronicles has actually taken from 
these the colours for the finishing off of the picture it gives. 
How far, on the other hand, we are to look for an historical kernel 
in the rest of the narrative, is a point which must be left un- 
decided. 

Jehoshaphat’s successor in Judah is his son Joram. The 
Book of Kings assigns him eight years (851-843). As the husband 
of the Samaritan princess, Athaliah, he is Ahab’s son-in-law. The 


1 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9. 2 See on this above, i. 94, 244. 
5 Of. Reuss, Gesch. d. AT.2 § 200. 4°2 Chron. xix. 5-11. 
5 Wellh. Prol.? 198 ff. [Eng. Trans. 191 ff. }. 
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statement in the Book of Kings that he favoured in Judah also 
the foreign worship introduced by Ahab into Samaria, is thus 
a perfectly credible one. So far as regards his foreign politics, 
Joram ben Jehoshaphat seems to have met with little success. 
For the Edomites, who in the period immediately preceding were 
always spoken of as the vassals of Judah, follow the example of 
Moab after the death of Jehoshaphat, and attempt to regain their 
independence. Joram, it is true, undertakes a campaign against 
them, but he is surrounded, and, although he succeeds in breaking 
through? the enemy’s hosts, his army cannot be got to stay any 
longer, and makes for home.” According to Chronicles, which we 
can quite well trust as regards this, he died of a tedious and severe 
illness. This explains the shortness of his reign. His successor 
is Ahavziah, Joram’s son, borne to him by Athaliah, ‘bat Omri.’ 
He can in any case have reigned only for a short time; according 
to our sources, only one year (843-842). We have described above 
how he was involved in the fate of the dynasty of Omri, and lost 
his life at Jehu’s hand. It appears almost as if his participation 
in the campaign of Jehoram ben Ahab against the Syrians was 
the only noteworthy act of the reign of Ahaziah ben Joram.‘ 

The position of the mother of the ruler in an Oriental kingdom is 
well known. By the sudden death of her yet youthful son, Athaliah 
is suddenly deprived of her authority and influence as the queen- 
mother. A daughter of the proud Jezebel, she was not disposed 
to vacate her place with any readiness. The road to the mainten- 
ance of it undoubtedly lay over the bodies of her own grand- 
children and relations. But the ambitious king’s daughter does 
not allow herself to be frightened from taking even this step. 
Athaliah has all the princes of the house of David murdered, 
and then places herself on the throne thus left without an 
occupant. It is the only case in which a woman occupied the 


1 It cannot well be a question of a victory (Reuss, § 198). 

2 2 Kings viii. 16-24. 3 2 Chron. xxi. 18 ff. 

4 2 Kings viii. 25-29. The usual formula even is wanting: ‘ and what more 
there is to tell,’ etc. 
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throne in Israel. Athaliah is able to maintain her authority in 
Jerusalem for six years! (842-836). 

It is not accidental that her fall is brought about by the priest- 
hood of the Temple.? If in the Northern Kingdom the house of 
Omri had been wiped out, and Baal-worship along with it, it was 
impossible that, at the seat of the greatest sanctuary of Yahvé, the 
warning note sounded from Samaria should in the long-run fail to 
have its due effect. And even if what we are told regarding the 
religious motives of those who took part in the movement against 
Athaliah is drawn from relatively late sources,? it can hardly, in 
the nature of things, be a pure fabrication. 

The princess Jehosheba, a sister—a half-sister probably—of King 
Ahaziah, succeeds in getting his young son Joash put into a place 
of safety before the execution of the bloody command of thé queen. 
For six years the boy is kept hidden in the Temple with the high 
priest Jehoiada. With every appearance of correctness, Chronicles 
calls the princess J ehosheba the wife of the priest Jehoiada* At 
last, in the seventh year of Athaliah’s reign, Jehoiada considers 
that the time for action has come. He lets the captains of the 
bodyguard into the secret. His plan is based on the fact that 
one part of the royal bodyguard guards the Temple and the other 
the palace, and that on the Sabbath the Temple guard is relieved 
by the palace guard. It is thus possible on the Sabbath to empty 
the palace of troops for a time, and to collect them all together in 
the Temple. One Sabbath Jehoiada makes use of the favourable 
opportunity afforded by the presence of the whole bodyguard. 
He suddenly presents the youthful Joash to the troops as their 
real king, and gets them to do him homage. Then Joash is 
conducted to the palace and is placed on the royal throne. 
Athaliah, on the other hand, is surprised in the palace and cut 


1 2 Kings xi. 1 ff. See on the text, Wellh. Bl.4 257 f. 

2 Otherwise, but incorrectly, Renan, Hist. ii. 323, 409. 

3 See on this Stade, ZA W. v. 279 ff. ; and above, p. 217. 

42 Chron. xxii. 11. 

> Wellh. B/.* 258, has thrown light on the circumstances in 2 Kings xi. 4 ff. 
Cf. too, Klost. on this passage, and Kohler, ii. 2, 211 ff. 
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down. ~ After she is dead, Joash binds the people down to serve 
Yahvé, and has the temple of Baal destroyed, and his priest Mattan 
slain. 

It is little enough that we can learn of the long reign of 
Joash,' a reign which, according to the Book of Kings, lasted forty 
years (836-796), still it is more than we have in the case of many 
another king, At first, as was indeed made necessary by his 
youth, he must have been under the guardianship of his priestly 
uncle. That at this period he was specially devoted to the 
worship of Yahvé, and strongly sided with the efforts of the 
priests, may be easily imagined? But at a still later time, too, he 
appears to have given special attention to the Temple. 

For reasons which are not mentioned in the Book of Kings, 
and which are merely indicated in Chronicles in a very un- 
satisfactory way,® the Temple was in need of repair. Joash 
arranges that all the money collected at the Temple-treasury is to 
be the property of the priests, who, on the other hand, are to be 
responsible for the necessary repairs on the Temple buildings, and 
are to pay for these out of their income. After the lapse of some 
time it appeared that the priesthood spent the money which came 
in on themselves, without complying with the aforesaid obligation. 
Joash now hits on an arrangement whereby the moneys bestowed 
by the people on the Temple are not to go to the priests. On the 
contrary, a chest is to be placed at the entrance to the Temple. 
The gifts of the people are to be placed in it. From time to 
time the chancellor is to empty the chest, and deliver its con- 
tents to the workmen who have charge of the direct upkeep of the 
Temple buildings.‘ 

According to this account, Joash until the twenty-third 
year of his reign gives proof of his ardent zeal for the worship of 
Yahvé and for the Temple, and therefore it may well astonish us 
when we find that Chronicles tells us of a relapse which occurred 


1 (Cf. Farrar on Joash in Hxpositor, 1894, p. 81 ff.] 
2 Of. 2 Kings xii. 3. 3 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 
4 9 Kings xii. 5 ff Cf above, p. 217. 
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in his later days. After the death of Jehoiada, Joash is said to 
have given himself up to idolatry. He is even said to have had 
Jehoiada’s son, the priest Zechariah, executed because he reproved 
him for this crime! But the whole style in which Chronicles 
remodels 2 the previous history of this king, is decidedly a pretty 
strong argument against its trustworthiness in this particular 
case. 

On the other hand, the statement that Joash suffered severely 
from an inroad of the Syrians seems to rest on good authority. 
This invasion is doubtless closely connected with the miseries 
of all kinds inflicted at this time by the Syrians on the Northern 
Kingdom. During one of his expeditions Hazael makes as though, 
starting from Gath,’ he would penetrate as far as Jerusalem, and 
Joash is reduced to the necessity of purchasing his departure by 
means of a large tribute. Joash meets his death in a conspiracy. 
It is very possible that Chronicles is right in connecting this with 
his shameful subjection to Hazael. 

His successor appears to have been his son Amaziah (796-78 ?). 
He has the murderers of his father executed. And, indeed, he 
appears to have been the first who, in connection with a judicial 
proceeding of this kind, broke with the old principle of club-law, 
according to which the avenger of blood does not only punish the 
murderer himself, but extirpates his whole race. Deuteronomy 
has codified this new form of justice in opposition to the ancient 
usage.? 

Amaziah succeeded in again reducing to subjection the 
Edomites who had been in a state of revolt since the death of 
Jehoshaphat. But it is certainly a question as to what extent 
this was done, since Amos, by the way in which he speaks of the 
Edomites, does not convey the impression that at this time the 
whole of Edom was tributary to Judah It would seem that 

12 Chron. xxiv. 15-22. 
3 Cf. on the fate of Gath, Amos vi. 2. 
42 Kings xii. 18 f. Cf 2 Chron. xxiv. 23 ff, 


5 2 Kings xiv. 1ff. Qf Deut..xxiv. 16; further, Jos. vii, 24 f, 3 2 Kings ix. 
26; 2 Sam. xxi. 1 ff. 6 See Stade, Gesch. i. 567 f. 


2 2 Chron. xxiii. ; xxiv. 1-14, 
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Amaziah, by his victory, got hold mainly of the land west from 
Arabia, with the capital Sela (= Petra) and the port Elath.1 

His end is the same as that of his father. A conspiracy is 
formed to get him out of the way. He flees towards Lachish; is 
however delivered up there, and then slain by the rebels. We can 
easily guess the occasion of the rising. Amaziah had had to 
expiate with ignominy a thoughtless challenge to war, which he 
sent to his Ephraimitish neighbour Joash.2 The thread of the 
narrative itself leads us at this point back to the Northern 
Kingdom, 


§ 63. Jehu and his successors wntil Jeroboam IT. 


The war which Joram ben Ahab of Israel engaged in against 
the Syrians, for Ramah in Gilead, was fraught with grave con- 
sequences both to himself and to the whole dynasty of Omri. But 
the fact that the war came to be undertaken at all, has supplied us 
with proof that Israel, under Joram’s rule, had gradually come to 
feel itself sufficiently strong again to be able to offer some resist- 
ance at any rate to the Syrians, And indeed it was feasible only 
in connection with the severe attacks to which Damascus was 
constantly exposed at the hands of the Assyrians. Israel could 
not venture to oppose Assyria itself, especially after her late 
experiences, Accordingly, we find amongst the princes who, in 
the year 842, submit to the powerful Assyrian conqueror Salman- 
assar II. (860-824), the name of Jehu, ‘the son of Omri.’ 
Israelitish ambassadors are represented on Salmanassar’s obelisk 
in the act of bringing Jehu’s tribute to Assyria, consisting of bars 
of gold and silver, golden vessels, and such like.’ 

When we consider the position in which Israel had recently 
stood in relation to Damascus, it is only too easy to understand 
that Jehu (842-814) should make use of the occasion of an 


1 2 Kings xiv. 7; cf. v. 22, and in addition below, § 67, at the beginning. 


2 See below, § 63. e. 
3 See on this Schrader, KA7.? 208 f. [Eng. Trans. i. 200]; ABzbl. i. 151 
(cf. 141, note 1); in addition, the illustration in Stade, 562 ff. 
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expedition of Salmanassar against his enemy, Hazael, in order to 
gain the friendship of Assyria. Considering the state of things in 
his own kingdom, he had without doubt double need of some 
strong support. For we can hardly be wrong in supposing that 
Salmanassar’s expedition against Syria in the year 842 occurred at 
a time when the traces of the bloody deeds by which Jehu had 
purchased his throne were still visible everywhere in Israel. Jehu 
must have mounted the throne a short time before. 

It must have been all the more unfortunate for Jehu that 
Salmanassar’s campaign against Syria had by no means the result 
that was expected. The great king does not, as a matter of fact, 
succeed in taking Damascus. At this time, as well as three years 
later when Salmanassar made a new attack on Syria, Hazael 
succeeds in maintaining his ground. The Assyrian had to retire 
from Damascus without effecting his purpose. The natural 
consequence of their deliverance is that the Syrians throw them- 
selves on Israel with redoubled fury. And now begins for Israel 
a period of severe affliction and humiliation at the hands of the 
Syrians. The unfortunately extremely meagre accounts in our 
Book of Kings suggest the idea that a story told of the prophet 
Elisha rests on a thoroughly good foundation. Elisha is in 
Damascus, and has held out to Hazael, who was later on to be 
Benhadad’s successor, the prospect of the sick king’s death. There- 
upon the prophet bursts into bitter tears before Hazael’s eyes. 
When asked the reason of his weeping, he answers Hazael thus: 
‘I foresee the suffering that thou wilt inflict on Israel. Its 
fortresses wilt thou set on fire, its young men wilt thou slay with 
the sword, its sucklings wilt thou dash in pieces, and rip up its 
women with child, ! 

Our Book of Kings, which enters so much into detail regarding 
the vengeance taken by Jehu on the house of Omri, describes his 
relation to Damascus with astonishing brevity in these few words: 
‘In those days began Yahvé to cut off parts of Israel; and Hazael 
smote them in the whole region of Israel;’2 and a later addition 


1 2 Kings viii. 12, 2 2IKIN gs =x 2s 
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tells us that the whole of the country east of the Jordan as far as 
the Arnon, fell into the hands of the Syrians In all probability 
the retreat of the Assyrians from Damascus was followed on the 
part of Hazael by a series of retaliatory campaigns against Jehu. 
The extent to which the Syrians ravaged Israel is not only shown 
by the words put into the mouth of Elisha quoted above, but, at 
a somewhat later time, Amos refers with similar distinctness to 
the cruel revenge taken by Aram on Israel: ‘They have threshed 
Gilead with threshing instruments of iron.’? In addition to this, 
Israel’s day of need was shamefully taken advantage of by its ever 
greedy and revengeful neighbours. The Philistines, the Tyrians, 
the Edomites, and the Ammonites, make plundering expeditions 
into Israel, especially in the east Jordan country, so hardly treated 
already by Aram, and carry off captives.® 

The same state of things must have continued, though partly 
perhaps in an even worse form than under Jehu, throughout the 
reign of his son Jehoahaz (814-797). Amos, in the first chapter of 
his Book, has his time also in his mind, Even in the reign of 
Joash we still hear of plundering hordes from Moab which burst in 
upon Israel, and these forays are mentioned as things of quite 
common occurrence at that time.* 

In the reign of Jehw’s son, Jehoahaz, according to our Israelitish 
documents, a change of throne occurs in Damascus. Benhadad ITI. 
takes the place of his father Hazael. Jehoahaz suffers such a 
severe humiliation at the hands of one of these, that he has only 
fifty horsemen, ten war-chariots, and ten thousand foot-soldiers 
left.5 Owing to the laconic brevity with which the Book of Kings 
relates the facts, it is not at all clear which of the two Syrian 
kings it was who placed such a restraint on the independence of 
Jehoahaz. For it is obvious that by this humiliation he has 
become simply a vassal of the king of Damascus. It looks as if 
the narrator shrank from revealing Israel’s disgrace any more 


1 2 Kings x. 33. See besides Stade, in 7A W. v. 279. 
2 Amos i. 3. 3 Amos i. 6-15. 4 2 Kings xiii. 20 f. 
5 2 Kings xiii, 3,7. See also Stade, in 7A W. v, 295 ff. Cf. further, wv. 22, 24. 
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than was absolutely required to carry on the thread of the history. 
We may, however, reasonably suppose that here we have the 
conclusion of a long series of unfortunate wars which Jehoahaz 
waged, first with Hazael, and later on with his successor. 

It is very probable that an episode in these wars, which was 
different from the others in having resulted favourably to Israel, 
has been preserved. Its issue supplied a sufficient reason for 
giving it in detail; while many other events regarding which we 
should have been glad to have known something, were, from the 
point of view of our narrator, only fit to be forgotten. 

We know in fact that the prophet Elisha was contemporary 
with, and a witness of, these calamitous wars of Israel with Aram. 
He lives on for a time under Joash, the son of Jehoahaz. And 
both with king and people he holds the rank of a true counsellor 
and comforter. He receives no less a title than ‘ Israel’s chariots 
and horsemen. And it is not without reason that Kuenen! has 
proposed to transfer a narrative belonging to a period of the Syrian 
wars which the Book of Kings includes in the history of Joram 
ben Ahab—although it does not well accord with Jehu and his 
time 2— to the time of Jehoahaz ben Jehu. 

After Benhadad had beaten Israel in a battle he succeeded in 
penetrating with his army to the gates of Samaria. He lays siege 
to the city. Within the walls, however, a severe famine prevails 
and is gradually getting worse. The populace is on the verge of 
despair. Mothers slay their own children in order to prolong 
life. The king, in deep distress, wears on his naked body a dress 
of sackcloth, the sign of mourning. He vents all his wrath on 
Elisha, who hitherto had many a time given him advice and help, 
and who had in this time of distress, too, counselled him to trust to 
Yahvé. Nor even now does the prophet’s hope in his God play 
him false. On the next day, he promises the distress will be at 
an end, Some lepers who are living outside the gates of the city 
summon up courage, before abandoning themselves to death by 
starvation, to slip into the enemy’s camp that same evening. 


ESS 6875, 1194, 113} > 2 Kings vi. 24; vii, 20. See above, p. 277, and p- 216, 
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They find it empty, and bring into the city the news of what they 
have seen. The spies whom the king despatches confirm the 
tidings. Samaria is saved. 

We cannot clearly determine what occasioned the sudden 
break-up of the siege by the Syrians. The narrator himself 
informs us that the enemy heard an unexpected noise in the air 
which in their dread they took to be the advance of Egyptian and 
Hittite troops. The presence of such a relieving army is hardly 
historically probable But when the narrator thus expresses 
himself in what is historically an inaccurate way, we can only 
conclude that he is treating his subject in a purely popular fashion, 
and is not well acquainted with the important events in the world 
outside. Still, it would be a mistake to conclude further that the 
whole episode of which he tells us was not based on any historical 
event. Whether or not we are justified simply in putting the 
Assyrians in place of those Egyptians and Hittites, is a point that 
may be left undecided.? Assyrian inroads into Syria certainly 
took place in the reign of Jehoahaz too. Thus, about that period, 
Rammannirar {II. brought the whole of the Syrian West, including 
Israel and Damascus under King Mari, into subjection.t Still, 
even apart from the difference in the Syrian kings’ names, it is 
well to exercise caution in making such conjectures. There may 
have been other Assyrian inroads besides the expeditions of 
Assyrian kings with which we are acquainted. And leaving them 
out of account, when we consider the unsettled state of these 
times there were plenty of reasons which might induce an 
Aramean army to beat a hasty retreat from a beleaguered town. 

In any case, the renewal of the Assyrian campaigns against 


1 Though we have to consider that the Chatti are still mentioned as enemies 
of Assyria as late as the reign of Rammannirar III. (Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 415), 
and, besides, that Egyptian history just at this time is still completely wrapped in 
obscurity. 

2 So Stade, Gesch. i. 539. Cf. Wellh. Abr. 31. 

3 There is hardly room for doubt that he, and not Joram ben Ahab, is referred 
to under the designation ‘son of a murderer’ (2 Kings vi. 32). 

4 About 800. Of Meyer, 416; Schrader, KAT. 215 [Eng. Trans. i. 205] ; 
K Bibl. 191. 
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Syria by Rammannirar III. relieved Israel once more. Thus we 
find the son and successor of Jehoahaz, Joash of Israel (797-781), 
immediately after engaging in a successful war with Syria. Elisha 
is still living under Joash, the grandson of Jehu, far advanced in 
years, and, after what had happened in the reign of Jehoahaz, 
revered, with double reason, as a father by the king. Before 
departing this life, he is said to have promised to the down-hearted 
king that he would yet be victorious over Aram.! As a matter of 
fact, Joash ben Jehoahaz, according to the account in our Book of 
Kings, succeeds in again taking from the Syrians under Benhadad 
the towns of which they had robbed his father Jehoahaz.? 

This Joash ben Jehoahaz seems otherwise to have been a man 
who had a firm grip of his sword, and whose heart was in the 
right place. At anyrate this is the aspect under which he appears 
in the solitary circumstance recorded of him. Amaziah of Judah, 
who was his contemporary (from 796 onwards), may well have 
looked with a jealous eye on the freedom from the Syrian yoke 
which the Northern Kingdom was at last once more enjoying. In 
addition to this, some fortunate undertakings had increased his 
self-confidence. He accordingly breaks with the traditions of 
peaceful relationship between the two neighbouring kingdoms 
which had held good for more than a century. The account of 
the way in which he and Joash respectively conducted themselves 
may have an Ephraimite colouring. Still, the fact may be correctly 
enough stated that Amaziah wished for war and brought it on. 
Joash advances into Judah. At Bethshemesh Amaziah is dis- 
gracefully beaten and taken prisoner. Jerusalem itself is forced 
to open its gates and to submit to being plundered. Hostages are 
given to Joash, and in addition to this he is allowed to tear down 
a considerable portion of the city wall.3 

1 2 Kings xiii. 10 ff., 14-21. 

2 2 Kings xiii. 24 f. It is not clear in what relation the Benhadad III. of the 
Bible stands to the Mari of the Assyrian accounts. Perhaps in the same relation 
in which Benhadad II. stands to Hadad‘ezer; in this case they would be one 
person. Besides, we have to remember that the Old Testament authors are not 


quite clear themselves in what they say about our Benhadad. Cf, 2 Kings xxiii. 
3, with vv. 22, 24. 3 2 Kings xiv. 8-14(A). See above, p. 218. 
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In a still greater degree than Joash, his son, Jeroboam IL, was 
favoured with good fortune and success. His reign which, accord- 
ing to the Book of Kings, lasted forty-one years (781-740), seems 
to have brought to Ephraim a renown such as it had not enjoyed 
for many a day. What the Book of Kings tells us on this head 
is brief but significant. ‘He restored the coasts of Israel from 
the neighbourhood of Hamath unto the Sea of the Plain (Dead 
Sea).’1 That he found it possible to do this is not due to his own 
merits only, but is to a large extent the consequence of favourable 
circumstances. The decisive blow struck by Assyria at Damascus 
in the reign of Rammannirar III. must also have been of service to 
him. Further attacks followed on this one in the days of 
Salmanassar IIT. (782-772) and Assurdain III.2 (772-754), which, 
as it would seem, so completely crippled Damascus for the time 
being that it could scarcely be any longer regarded as a serious 
opponent. Besides, if Jeroboam wished to call the southern half 
of the land east of the Jordan his own too, he would have to 
subdue the Moabites, who, from the time of Joram ben Ahab, had 
occupied it. He seems to have succeeded in doing this too. 

As a matter of fact, if our Book of Kings gives a true account 
of things at all, the boundaries. of the kingdom were once more 
extended almost as far as David had put them. In addition to 
this, Israel was powerful and was not attacked by any enemy, a 
condition of things which had not existed since the days of 
Solomon. Still we ought not to forget, at the same time, that 
Jeroboam’s successes were possible only in so far as Assyria 
allowed him a free hand. This certainly appears to have been the 
case as early as the time of Assurdan III., and still more in the 
reign of the peaceful and inactive® Assurnirar. In fact, it looks as 
if Jeroboam, in alliance with Azariah-Uzziah of Judah, could 
venture at this time to extend his authority in Syria, even at the 
direct cost of the Assyrians. With merely the brief statement in 

1 2 Kings xiv. 25. Cfalso Amosvi. 14. V.28 appears to be hopelessly corrupt. 
2 See Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 416. 


3 See on him, Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 419. 
4 See on this below, in § 67. 
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the Book of Kings to go upon, we should indeed scarcely venture 
to draw the picture of Jeroboam and his time in any clearly 
defined way if, besides the Book of Kings, we had not at our 
disposal a source of information which gives us perfect confidence 
in attempting this, and which, besides, fills in the bare sketch of 
the Book of Kings with strong, deep colours—the Books of the 
prophets Amos and Hosea. 
We shall have to deal with these farther on. 


§ 64. Culture and Religion in the period after Solomon+ 


1. Mode of life and customs.—The occupation of the people in 
times of peace continues to be agriculture. Handicrafts and art 
have developed very little. Anything beyond what was required 
for ordinary domestic use was got from abroad. ‘There was 
doubtless, however, often opportunity for making use of the 
services of foreigners since the commercial connections formed by 
Solomon had brought money into the land. Even the unfortunate 
times which followed his reign did not ever quite dry up the 
springs of wealth opened by him. And single mishaps, such as 
that under Jehoshaphat, merely prove how much the people were 
set on making use of the favourable position of Canaan for 
commerce. The Syrian merchants have their own quarter in 
Samaria, the Israelitish merchants had theirs in Damascus from 
the time of Ahab. They had certainly established themselves in 
other countries and principal towns likewise, sometimes in greater, 
sometimes in smaller numbers. There must have been active. 
commercial intercourse with Egypt since the days of Solomon, 
as is specially proved by the history of the patriarchs in E, 
where the narrator shows that he is familiar with things 
Egyptian. 

The retention of the monarchical government, the constant 

+ [See now too the sections dealing with this in Nowack’s and Benzinger’s 


Archdol., and also in Smend’s AZ’. Relig. gesch:] - 
? 1 Kings xx. 34. Cf also the description in Amos viii. 4 ff. 
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necessity for war, and the further development of commerce, all 
work together in an equal degree to promote town life. Besides 
the royal cities of Jerusalem, Tirzah, and Samaria, we meet, as 
time goes on, with a whole series of fortified towns, and new ones 
are added to the old, such as Shechem, Penuel, Ramah, and 
Lachish.t Jezreel becomes under Ahab a kind of second residence 
ofthe kings of Israel. Town life produces a well-to-do set of 
burghers and officials, and at the same time the old simple customs 
in a large measure disappear. Big fortunes make their appearance, 
and with them social contrasts begin to show themselves. Bribery 
and violence press hard on the lower classes ; usury and the buying 
up of family holdings increase the possessions of the upper orders, 
and accentuate the contrast. The pursuit of pleasure and luxury, 
and, in addition to this, moral corruption, are the natural con- 
sequences of this state of things.2 We can thus understand: how 
the prophets often do not preach, merely as preachers of repentance, 
against the immorality of the people, but as social agitators against 
the whole present arrangement of society. The present is utterly 
corrupt; only an entirely new future can bring relief. 

Naturally, the great mass of the people retained their simple 
ways and life, especially in the country and in small towns. The 
soil of Israel was indeed not rich enough for anything else. 
Alongside of the freestone houses, the cedar and ivory palaces of 
the great with their soft damask pillows for luxurious revels,’ we 
find the simple style of house of the ordinary man who might also 
be a man of means; and alongside of the overdone love of dress 
which marked the gay, fashionable ladies of the capital,t we have 
the simple dress of the olden time. The history of Elisha gives us 
a good idea of the arrangement of a middle-class house. The one- 
story house of the poorer sort is enlarged by the addition of an 
upper story;® in the rooms we have table, chair, bed, and a 

1] Kings xii. 25; xv. 21f.; 2 Kings xiv. 19; xviii. 14. [Probably Akzib 
also, which is shown to have been a fortress by Micah i, 14.] 
2 See below, in § 65 and 66. 


3 1 Kings xxii. 39; Amos iii. 12, 15; iv. 1; v. ii; vi 1f, 4 ff 
4 Jsaiah iii. 16 ff. Cf Amos iv. 1. 5 2 Kings iv. 10; i. 2. 
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light ;1 the latter seems to have been kept constantly burning in 
every house.? In the better houses there was a special bed-chamber, 
probably in some retired part at the back. Many are not satisfied 
merely with preserving the simple ways of the olden time. The 
enthusiast Elijah goes about in a hairy mantle, perhaps in what was 
merely the skin of the animal;* the Nazarites refrain from wine, 
and will not allow any razor to touch their heads;° the sect of 
the Rechabites do not only despise wine, the supreme product 
of culture, but living in built houses and the tilling of the earth 
are an offence in their eyes. The retention of the nomad life 
is, in their view, the only guarantee for the preservation of the old 
customs of Israel which are pleasing to God. They supply the 
logical protest against all the mischiefs of culture, while the 
protest of the older prophets and the Nazarites is of the modest 
kind, 

The great narrative books originating in this period supply 
us with certain information regarding the family life at this 
date and in the time previous to this. The histories of the 
patriarchs especially may be drawn upon here, since they are 
pre-eminently family histories. Naturally, we have to subtract 
what is said of the nomadic lfe and anything else that only 
suits with quite ancient times. With the exception of the 
king, part of whose brilliant court consists of a numerous harem, 
the ordinary Israelite seems, as a rule, to have only one wife. 
Still it is not considered in the least objectionable to marry a 
second wife, or to have a concubine in addition to the wife ° 
proper. And especially in the case where the couple are child- 
less, the wife looks on it as her duty to bring one of her slaves 
to her husband, Examples of what is here alleged may easily 
be got from the history of Abraham, Jacob, and Samuel. The 
wife, so far as her position is concerned, although she is essentially 
the property of the man, is nevertheless held in high respect, 


1 2 Kings iv. 10. 2 Jer. xxv. 10. See Stade, 367. 

5 2 Kings xi. 2. Cf. Amos vi. 10. 4 2 Kings i. 8. 

> Judges xiii. and 1 Sam. i. may, in accordance with their date, be brought in 
here. 6 2 Kings x. 15; Jer. xxxv. 1 ff. 
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and is altogether more free than the majority of women in the 
East in the present day. The children are regarded as the 
property of their father. The paternal authority is evidenced, 
so far as the daughter is concerned, specially in the mode of 
betrothal, and both in the case of son and daughter it may go 
so far as to include the right of sacrificing the child, as may 
be proved from the action of Abraham and King Ahaz, not to 
speak of Jephthah.! The father may, without further ado, kill 
the rebellious son.2 Man-servants and maid-servants are not 
treated as slaves in the modern sense of the word. If they, 
and especially the latter, are entirely the private property of 
their master, still they are protected by ancient established 
usage from being exploited and harshly treated. They belong 
to the family. Abraham’s servant Eliezer is the type of a faith- 
ful and highly valued slave. We can see, both from the history 
of Abraham and from that of Elisha, how the rites of hospitality 
are practised, and how guests are held in honour.? 

2. Constitution and social organisation.—The nature of these 
is essentially determined by the acquisition of the royal power 
which had been definitely introduced since the days of Saul. 
The old family and tribal bonds naturally lose more and more 
the importance they had at the beginning of the kingdom. 
They are not, indeed, even yet wholly discarded. The great main 
tribes of Judah and Ephraim have taken the place of the separate 
tribes of Deborah’s song and Jacob’s blessing, and have given 
their names to the two kingdoms, The old tribal constitution 
is certainly essentially replaced, or at any rate broken through, 
by the division of the land into provinces which have probably 
been the outcome of Solomon’s taxation districts. On the other 
hand, the ‘ Elders’—that is, the heads of families and the repre- 
sentatives of the noble families—still continue to play a certain 
vole in the individual communities, as, for instance, in Samaria 

1 Perhaps 1 Kings xvi. 34 is also connected with this. 
2 From the’time of Deuteronomy after consultation with the elders of the 


town. 
3 Gen. xviii. ; 2 Kings iv. 10; cf. Judges xix. 11 ff, 
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and Jezreel.! In fact, they still constitute as the popular assembly 
(‘eda) the representative body of the whole nation, and in certain 
circumstances not only elect the king, but hold an important 
place as advisers alongside of the king. They share this in- 
fluence, however, with the royal officials, who were naturally, 
as a rule, taken from the ranks of the nobility, though often 
enough they might owe their position to other considerations. 
The most powerful man after the king is the commander-in-chief,* 
and this was the case already in the time of David and Solomon. 
In the Northern Kingdom it was easy for a resolute man in this 
position to seize the crown for himself. Besides the chancellor, 
the scribe, the priest, the palace overseer, and master of works, 
who were doubtless introduced in the time of Solomon, special 
mention is made of the king’s confidential adjutant, ‘the noble 
on whose arm he leans.’* Inside of the palace, as was the case 
everywhere in the East, the eunuchs play an important part.’ 
At the head of the provinces there are governors whose armour- 
bearers formed a kind of select troop in war They had pro- 
bably to supply definite contributions for the army out of the 
revenue of their provinces. A special dignity attaches to the 
mother of the king. 

The king himself, in accordance with the way in which the 
kingdom first originated, is, mainly in the Northern Kingdom, 
in the first place a soldier. His special care is the organisa- 
tion of military matters in consequence of the continual wars. 
Fighting at a distance with bow and arrow against chariots and 
horsemen has taken the place of the old hand-to-hand combat 
with sword and spear. The history of Menahem supplies us 


1 1 Kings xxi. 8 ; 2 Kings vi. 32; x. 1. On the significance of the family, see 
Wellh. Isr. and Judah,? 75. 2 1 Kings xii. 20. 

* 1 Kings xx. 7 f. Isaiah iii. 2; ix. 14; ef Exod. iii. 18; iv. 29, and elsewhere 
frequently. 

42 Kings iv. UGS Tore, Ul sae > Of. e.g. 2 Kings xxiii. ; 1 Kings xviii. 3. 

6 2 Kings vii. 2, 17; ix. 25; x. 15 (called ‘friend of the king’ in Solomon’s 
time, 1 Kings iv. 5). 

7 2 Kings viii. 6; ix. 32. 8 | Kings xx. 25. 

* See mainly 1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Kings x. 13. 
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with some information regarding the organisation of the army. 
According to it, the landed proprietors had to bear the burden 
of military service. Naturally there must have been certain 
permanent troops at the disposal of the king! The kernel of 
this standing army was the bodyguard, which could on occasion 
play an important part. 

In peace the most important duty of the king is the giving 
of judgment. As was the case in the time of David and Solomon, 
so even at this time, the common people come to the king to 
get justice? But the king is probably only appealed to in 
specially important and difficult cases. For ordinary cases the 
primary court is constituted by the ‘elders’ of families and the 
royal officials—by the possessors of power, in short. Any one 
who had sufficient power did not, in ordinary matters of law, 
require any judge: he got justice for himself, took the law into 
his own hands. However frequent the perversion of justice 
may be amongst judges and magnates, a strict feeling of justice 
is not wanting in Israel. Even the king is not independent 
of it. It was largely owing to his disregard for it that Ahab 
brought about the fall of his house. How regular legal judicial 
procedure was conducted is illustrated by the proceedings against 
Naboth, and it shows at once how little the king was lord of 
the possessions and lives of his subjects in the usual fashion 
of Oriental despots. Far into the time of the kings there was 
always a feeling that in Israel, too, things had once been different 
in this respect.7 We can see in the case of Jehu and Joash* 
what happened when there was a change of throne, and especi- 
ally when it was brought about by force. In the case of any 


1 ] Kings xv. 20. See below, § 67, in connection with the history of Menahem. 

2 2 Kings x. 25; xi. 4 (Kari=Kreti?). [The second after the king, 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 17, 2 Chron. xxviii. 7, is perhaps a special office in the kingdom (¢f. Joseph). | 

3 2 Kings vi. 26 ff. ; viii. 5f. Cf. 2 Sam. xiv. 1 ff.; xv. 1 ff. 1 Kings iii. 16 ff. 

4 ] Kings xxi. 8, 11; Isaiah i. 10, 17, etc. ; Exod. xviii. (Ei) ; ef 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 
and especially Deuteronomy. 

5 2 Kings iv. 1; Amos ii. 6. 

6 Cf. besides 1 Kings xxi. 1 ff. also xvi. 24. 

7 Of, 1 Sam. viii. 10 ff.; Deut. xvii. 14 ff. 

8 2 Kings ix, 1 ff, 13; xi. 12. Cf 1 Kingsi. 38 ff, 
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one intentionally inflicting a mortal blow in time of peace, 
recourse is still had to blood-revenge,! and at first the punish- 
ment takes the rude form of the extirpation of the whole house 
of the guilty person? From the time of King Amaziah onwards 
it is restricted to the actual doer of the deed.? 

3. Literature. —The general character of the period after 
Solomon leads us to expect that literature, too, will play an 
important part. Nor are we deceived in this expectation. As a 
matter of fact, we here enter on the Golden Age of Hebrew 
authorship, David and Solomon had made history: they had 
made Israel feel for the first time that it was a nation. The 
less posterity was able to preserve their great creation in actual 
reality, the more it strives to hold it firm in memory and thank- 
fully to rejoice over the fair past. And when once the interest 
in Israel’s past is awakened, the thoughts of the nation are 
carried farther and farther back, first to the predecessors of the 
great kings, to Saul and the men of the heroic age of Israel— 
Jerubbaal-Gideon, Jephthah, Barak—and afterwards to the great 
liberator of Israel who led them out of Egypt, and the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

We accordingly possess three or four narrative-books belong- 
ing to the beginning of this period which are of first-rate import- 
ance for our knowledge of the Israel of the older royal period. 
These are the writings already designated by the abbreviations 
Je, 8, Da, So. The three first, in all probability, originated in 
the very first years after the disruption of the kingdom. They 
are histories of the first two kings, written for the most part in 
an easy and diffuse style and entering into details, but they have 
also partly the character of brief and matter-of-fact annals. The 
authors treat the main figures in their history as the heroes of 


1 In the case of involuntary manslaughter, and for manslaughter in war, it had 
already been abrogated at an earlier period. Exod. xxi. 13; 2 Sam. iii, 28. 

2 Of. 2 Kings ix. 26; Jos. vii. 24; also 1 Kings xv. 29. 

3 9 Kings xiv. 6; cf Deut. xxiv. 16. 

4 See on these writings above, pp. 33 f., 45-48, and the explanations at the 
end of Kautzsch’s Old Testament. 
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a great national drama, which has been played before the eyes 
of their fathers and grandfathers. What they write is, with a 
few exceptions, anything but what we look for in annals, though 
at the same time it is not history with a purpose. It is heroic 
history, an epic in prose. § and Da are perhaps one and the 
same writing, which treats of the rise of the monarchy up to the 
time of Solomon’s accession. 

Of another kind, and probably of somewhat later date—written 
perhaps in the days of Jehoshaphat—is the work on Solomon 
(So), to which, next to the annals of that kine, we owe most 
of the information we possess regarding Solomon. It supplies 
us with the first, example of an historical work, in the higher 
sense, which we possess in the Old Testament.' The epic narra- 
tive has become a pragmatic working up of the material. We 
are able to estimate the spiritual elevation of the author by the 
freedom with which he treats his material. 

The composition of a further historical work on the oldest 
period of the kings is to be assigned to the time between this and 
the days of Jeroboam II, though parts of it may have been written 
as late as the time of Hezekiah. It tells the story of Saul’s good 
fortune and of his end, in the form of didactic narrative which was 
calculated to make posterity reflect. The monarchy, introduced in 
opposition to God’s will and against the advice of the prophet, 
cannot bring blessing to Israel in so far as it does not take Yahvé 
and His word as its supreme standard. The kernel of this Samuel- 
Saul history (SS) was written in the time and in the spirit of 
Hosea,” 

In addition to all these works by patriotic narrators dealing 
with the past, we have the official records of the royal annals of 
the two kingdoms running on from the time of David and Solomon.’ 
Even if, as will be easily understood, they were not accessible 
to every one, still what was in them could hardly have reasonably 
been kept hidden. And when once the historical sense was 


1 See above, pp. 54, 57 f. 2 See above, pp. 34, 45. 
3 See further, pp. 208, 209. 
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awakened and active, it could not but be that many a narrator 
should set himself to put together and hand down to posterity 
what he had got out of them. It is from this same impulse to 
supply more definite information regarding Israel’s past, that the 
histories of the heroes sprung which constitute the chief basis of 
our present Book of Judges.1 They do not form a unity, and some 
of them originated in the earliest part of the royal period, while 
others belong to the more recent portion of it. 

The two great books on the primitive history of Israel which 
have already been described in detail in a previous section under 
the names of E and J, and which are in a very special degree 
ornaments of Hebrew literature, first saw the light in this period.* 
Without going back here again on the much debated question of 
their relative date, I simply remark that the development of 
Israelitish literature. up to this time in the form in which we 
have just become acquainted with it, is most in harmony with 
the result previously gained, according to which the two books 
of the primitive history originated in the time of Kings Ahab and 
Jehu—the one in Israel, the other in Judah. To come any farther 
down seems to me still to be hazardous in the case of E, on account 
of the great ndwveté with which the old holy places of Israel are 
treated. This implies a certain distance from Amos and Hosea, 

4. Religious Life——The split in the kingdom divided the reli- 
gious Israel, as it did the political, into two camps. In the 
Northern Kingdom Jeroboam {could appeal to the fact that the 
divine worship which he gave to his kingdom was, both as 
regards locality and the form in which it was celebrated, in 
harmony with the past traditions of a considerable part of Israel. 
Bethel and Dan were, as sanctuaries of Yahvé, far older than 
Jerusalem; and though He had not necessarily been worshipped 
hitherto under the symbol of bulls, still the worship of images 
had not been anything particularly rare? Thus the cry, ‘These 


are thy gods which have brought thee out of Egypt, was intended 
1 See my essay in StKr., 1892, 44 ff, 
* See vol. i, pp. 81-90. (The time of Amos and Hosea is inaccurately specified 
at pp. $1 f.) ® See above, § 50, 3; ef. also p. 99. 
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to remind Israel that what Jeroboam offered them, did not pre- 
tend to be anything new, but was a return to something widely 
practised long ago in Israel. 

We can therefore scarcely go wrong in supposing that the 
worship of the Kingdom of Ephraim occupied the same level as 
the worship on the high-places and the ‘serving’ of images in the 
age before the kings, and in the early years of the period of the 
kings. The brief and very general terms in which our Book of 
Kings refers to religious matters in the Northern Kingdom makes 
it difficult for us to form a definite picture of them. Still it is 
possible to fix some of its features. Bethel and Dan are merely 
the principal, but not the only sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom ;! the former possesses a splendid temple which is under the 
special patronage of the king The same was probably the case 
with Samaria? Besides these, the sanctuaries of Gilgal, Beersheba, 
Mizpah, and those on Mount Tabor and Mount Carmel‘ are held 
in special veneration, and, very probably, too, places such as 
Shechem, Penuel, and Succoth.2 So far as its priesthood was 
concerned, Levitical descent is not considered an absolutely neces- 
sary qualification for office.6 There is no want of sacrifices and 
crowded festivals. Sabbaths and new moons§ are strictly cele- 
brated, the tithe is dutifully rendered to Yahvé.? 

Side by side with the worship of the bull, the worship of 
Yahvé by means of the Hphod and the adoration of the Teraphim, 
which had been previously practised, still go on. Hosea mentions 
them as parts of the ordinary divine service! in the Northern 

1] Kings xiii. 32; 2 Kings xxiii. 19. 

2 1 Kings xii. 31; Amos vii. 13; ef. ix. 1. 3 Of. 2 Kings x. 18 ff. 

4 Amos iv. 4; v. 5; Hos. ix. 15; iv. 15; xii. 12; Amos v. 5; vill. 14; Hos. 
v. 1; 1 Kings xviii. 30 (Micah vii. 142). 

5 Gen. xii. 6 f., etc. ; xxxii. 25 ff.; xxxiii. 17 [Lachish also, according to 
Micah i. 13, is apparently to be classed amongst these]. 

8 | Kings xii. 31; xiii. 33; cf. Elias xviii. 30 ff. 

71 Kings xii. 32 ff.; xviii. 26 ff.; 2 Kings iii. 20; Amos iv. 4 f.; v. 22. 
Hos. vi. 6; viii. 13; Amos v. 23; viii. 10. 

8 Amos v. 233; viii. 10; Isa. i. 13; 2 Kings iv. 23. 9 Amos iv. 4. 

10 Hos, iii. 4. This does not mean that he approves of them. The kingly 
office is also referred to in this passage spite of Hosea’s plainly expressed opinion 
regarding it in xii. 10. 

VOL, II. U 
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Kingdom in his day, and the narrative piece, Judges xvii. f, which 
belongs to the beginning of our period, mentions them without a 
trace of disapproval! The older accounts, too, of Saul and David 
have very little to find fault with in them. Beside the altar of 
Yahvé, if not invariably, at any rate generally, stands the sacred 
pillar which had come down from Canaanitish times, called 
Macezba.2 Hosea mentions the Maccéba in the same way as the 
Ephod and the Teraphim, and in the two books of stories which 
deal with the primitive history of the nation, it is mentioned with 
the same enthusiasm as marks their references to the altars which 
Abraham and Jacob long ago set up.2 Of all the sacred symbols 
of the Canaanites it appears to have been the most innocent, and 
the one which could most readily be tolerated together with 
Yahvéism, Asa simple symbol of the presence of the Godhead, ~ 
it had a very close resemblance to the Ark, and, like it, could be 
employed also in connection with a form of worship in which 
images were not used. That to have the Maccéba alongside of 
the altar could in any way be displeasing to Yahvé, is an idea 
that never occurs to J and E, any more than the thought that 
there is anything wrong in having several sanctuaries at the 
same time. It is all the more worthy of notice that the adoration 
of Yahvé by means of an image, or the erection of an image of 
Yahvé, is never ascribed to the patriarchs. 

The Ashéra, too, the sacred post, which was for the Canaanites 
a symbol of fruitfulness, their chief female divinity, is entirely 
absent from the list of the means of worship ascribed by J and E to 
the patriarchs. Spite of this, the Ashéra was evidently in use in the 
Northern Kingdom. It is true that the Book of Kings mentions 
it here almost exclusively in connection with Baal-worship, 

1 See above, p. 20, and § 50, 3. 

* So Stade, ZA W. i. 345. Both in the references to the patriarchs as well as 


in the Book of Kings (Jeroboam, Elijah), and also in Judges and Samuel, the 
Macgéba is often enough absent where the altar is mentioned. 

3 Hos. iii. 4; x. 1 f.; Micah v. 12; Gen. xxviii. 18 f.; xxxi. 13; Ex. xxiv. 
4, etc., and above, vol. i. p. 88. Deut. xvi. 22; xii. 3. In 2 Kings iii. 2; x. 27 
(the text is doubtful here) the reference is to Baal-worship. Isa. xix. 19 is hardly 
in point here. * 1 Kings xvi. 33 ; 2 Kings x. 26; perhaps also xxiii. 15. 
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but the fact that we find it again under! a king belonging to 
the dynasty of Jehu, who had suppressed Baal-worship, shows 
that the sacred pillar of the Phcenicians had been also transferred 
to Yahvé. Still stronger evidence is afforded of this by the 
analogy of the Kingdom of Judah, and by the energetic protest 
of the prophetic and Deuteronomic writers against the Ashéras.? 
How near the worship of Northern Israel had been brought to 
Canaanitish heathendom by all these things is shown in the 
plainest way in what is said about them by Amos and Hosea, 
whose utterances for this very reason very frequently leave us in 
the dark as to whether they are thinking of actual heathenism, or 
of a Yahvéism which resembles heathenism.? From this, in fact, 
to the introduction of actual heathenism into Israel, there was only 
a step. Ahab, under the influence of his Phoenician wife, actually 
admits it. In Samaria, and probably in Jezreel also, there is a splen- 
did temple of Baal‘ in which naturally Ashéras and the Maccéba 
are found.> Personally, Ahab seems to have held fast to Yahvé.® 
Spite of all this, we cannot believe that the times of David 
and Solomon had gone past without leaving any trace in Northern 
Israel, or that the remembrance of them had been wholly blotted 
out. Our document, hardly without good reason, recalls the fact 
that Jeroboam dreaded the influence of the Temple of Jerusalem 
on his countrymen. Amongst the prophets trained in the school 
of Samuel and Nathan the worship of Yahvé without images, as 
it was practised in connection with the Ark, was held in high 
esteem. As Elijah and Elisha raised their voices in protest 
against Ahab’s innovations, it is possible that the prophets of the 
time of Jeroboam may not have kept silence in face of his new 
departure. It is all the more striking that such a man as Elijah 
should not have uttered a single word by way of blame against 


1 2 Kings xiii. 6. Incorrectly, Kohl. ii. 2,44. In this case xxiii. 15 may also 
refer to a Yahvé-ashéra. 

2 Micah v. 13; Judges iii. 7; vi. 25 ff. ; Deut. vii. 5; xii. 3, etc. ; Isa. xvi. 8 
is uncertain. 

3 See below, 8§ 65 and 66. 

41 Kings xvi. 32; 2 Kings x. 18 ff., 27; ef. v. 11. 

5 ] Kings xvi. 33; 2 Kings iii. 2; x. 26 (2772); xiii. 6. 6 See above, p. 264. 
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bull-worship. In view of this fact no one can contest the possi- 
bility of the view that Elijah and the prophets of his day may 
have regarded bull-worship as inoffensive. But there is a more 
likely supposition, namely, that Elijah and Elisha, in combating 
the actual idolatrous worship, may have kept in the background 
their opinions regarding the adoration of Yahvé under the symbol 
of a bull. If it was a question as to whether Yahvé or Baal was 
to be the God of Israel, the worship of Yahvé by the help of 
an image would seem to them by far the lesser evil of the two. 
The position taken up by J and E in Exodus xxxii. in reference 
to. bull-worship, adds force to this supposition. 

We are little better informed regarding the Kingdom of 
Judah at this period than we are regarding that of Israel. It was 
its good fortune to have the Temple and its worship of Yahvé 
without any image, which it continued to preserve although 
perhaps not without some curtailment, after the separation from 
Ephraim. Its priesthood is in the hands of the family of Zadok, 
who retained it until the time of the Exile. As Solomon did him- 
self, his successors claimed the right to offer sacrifices without the 
intervention of the priesthood! Ata later period great offence was 
taken at this, but it is very questionable if their contemporaries too 
objected to it. Besides Jerusalem, there are here and there in the 
country local sanctuaries, called Baméth, where Yahvé is wor- 
shipped without protest. 

The head of the numerous priesthood of the Temple, as was 
already the case under David and Solomon, is classed amongst the 
highest dignitaries of the kingdom. The prominent position 
occupied by a high priest of this kind is clearly illustrated by the 
case of Jehoiada, who brings about the revolution against Athaliah 
and raises the young prince Joash to the throne. At the end of 
the period of the kings a ‘second priest’ is mentioned alongside of 
the high priest ; the Temple guards, too, are priests of higher rank? 
This points to the existence of a large number of individuals con- 


1 2 Kings xvi. 12 f. ; of. 2 Chron, xxvi. 16 fh 
> 2 Kings xxiii. 4 (see Baudissin, Priestert. 216); xxv. 18; Jer. lii. 24, 
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nected with the Temple service and arranged in hierarchical 
gradation.t Corresponding to these there were also various subor- 
dinate officials engaged in the service of the sanctuary.? All these 
priests are essentially royal servants, The way in which Joash 
and Ahaz act, shows how freely the king can act as regards his 
priest. We do not hear anything of any regular order of sacrifices, 
although this must have existed. Both in Israel and Judah the 
people themselves take part in the sacrificial service with the 
liveliest zeal. We find mention of regular morning and evening 
sacrifice in addition to the special sacrifices of the king and those 
of private persons in the time of Ahaz; and in the time of Joash we 
hear of dedicatory and expiatory offerings given to the Temple, as 
well as of money payments, by which other duties were commuted 
in the shape of a tax.° Isaiah is acquainted with yearly festivals, 
especially with the Passover-night, and with joyous festival songs, 
Prayer too is for him a part of divine service.® 

But spite of this, Judah did not escape heathen or half-heathen 
influences any more than Israel. The remembrance of the time 
before the carrying back of the Ark by David must inevitably 
have had an effect on people’s minds, if not in Jerusalem, the seat 
of the Ark, at least in the various sanctuaries in the land. Besides, 
Solomon himself, although his religious position in other respects 
cannot be very clearly ascertained,’ gave an example in this respect 
which was not greatly to the advantage of the Temple. Finally, 
we must not underrate the importance of the influences which came 
from the Northern Kingdom. Even if they proceeded from a 
kingdom which was frequently at feud with Judah, on the other 
hand they were in harmony with certain ancient tendencies of 
Israel which had not yet quite died out even in Judah. 

We need not, accordingly, be astonished when we find the 
author of the Book of Kings mentioning that already in the time 

1 Of. the name ‘elders of the priests.’ 2 Kings xix. 2; Isa. xxxvii. 2. 

2 Jos. 1x. 23. 3 9 Kings xii. 5 ff. ; xvi. 11 ff. 

4 Isa. i. 11 ff; cf Micah vi. 6. 5 2 Kings xii. 5, 17 ; xvi. 15. 


6' Tea, xxix. ls xxx. 29; xxxili. 20; i. 13 f. 
7 See above, p. 200, note 6. 
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of Rehoboam there were large numbers of high-places in Judah 
which were provided with Maccébas and Ashéras, and at which 
religious prostitution was practised in the service of Astarte.’ In 
Asa’s reign even Abijam’s widow Maachah has to be deprived of her 
rank as queen-mother, because the heathenism which had already 
a strong hold on the country, and especially the lascivious Astarte- 
worship, could appeal to her authority.? Even if Asa checked for 
a time the practice of heathen customs which had already 
begun to get a footing in Judah, still here too favourable circum- 
stances were all that were wanted to allow of heathenism at once 
springing into life again. The high-places still continue, and 
images, Magcébas, and Ashéras, which had been done away 
with, are soon enough to return again. The brazen serpent, a relic 
of ancient animal-worship, continues to be adored without protest 
till the days of Hezekiah. It can hardly have been the only thing 
of its kind. We have no proof that before the time of Ahaz 
Ashéras were used in Judah, in the service of Yahvé in the Temple 
at any rate, and no certain proof® of the employment of Maccébas, 
although in the history of the patriarchs the presence of the latter 
would not seem to be anything out of place. The marriage 
alliance between the House of David and the family of Ahab gave 
the favourable opportunity referred to; and we hear directly of a 
temple of Baal in Jerusalem with all its belongings, its own priest, 
representations of Baal, and altars.‘ 

Spite of this the Temple-service even under Athaliah seems to 
have gone on unhindered. On the contrary, the Temple of Jeru- 
salem and the worship of God practised in it constantly gain 
ground not only in Judah itself, but beyond its boundaries too. 
The way in which Amos speaks to Israel, and that in which Hosea, 


1 Gf. however in connection with this and with what follows what is given 
above at pp. 247, 248. 


2'1 Kings xiv. 23, 24; xv. 12; 13. 

* We should have evidence of this in Isaiah xix. 19 if it could be proved that 
a Maccéba for use in divine worship is referred to, and also in 2 Kings xii. 10, if 
with Stade (7A W. v. 289 f.) we could read MAYDA Syn, Only, the Heb. ¥ is 
always rendered by o and not by ¢ in the Lxx. (See also Kohler, ii. 2, 219). 

4 2 Kings xi. 18. See on this above, p. 287. 
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although a citizen of the Northern Kingdom, expresses himself 
regarding Judah and the House of David,! is the best proof of this. 
And even if Isaiah has many complaints to utter regarding the 
numerous images? which are drawing away Judah from the pure 
worship of God—and these did not certainly represent idols only— 
still it was to be his special duty more than that of any other, to 
point out that Yahvé highly esteems his holy dwelling in Zion and 
is ready to protect it both against friend and foe. 

1 See below, § 66. 

2 Tsa. ii. 8,18, 20; xxx. 22; xxxi. f. [cf furtheri. 29; x. 4 (Baltis and Osiris 2) ; 


xvii. 4 (Adonis?) ; see Zsazah in a forthcoming part of Paul Haupt’s Old Testament 
(Hebrew text revised, and English translation). } 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE INTERVENTION OF PROPHECY. 


§ 65. Prophecy from the Eighth Century.’ 


TuE further the history proceeds the more meagre the information 
becomes in the Book of Kings, It is only in exceptional instances 
that we get a more detailed account. If we had only the narrative 
in that Book to go to for information regarding the period of Jehu 
and Athaliah downwards, we should be badly equipped. It is of 
inestimable value for our knowledge of Israel’s past that just when 
the information in the Book of Kings begins to fail, a source of 
fresh information is opened up in the writings of the prophets. The 
dry skeleton of the narrative in Kings is quickened into life by the 
fresh air of natural feeling which breathes from their utterances. 
It gets flesh and blood and all the freshness of natural colour. 
The prophets are moved to the very depths of their nature by what 
goes on in their nation; its troubles send a throb through their 
heart; its cares eat into their soul; its sins burn in their con- 
science. And what thus inwardly moves them and lays hold of 
them, finds natural expression in spontaneous and unadorned words. 

We thus get a picture of the condition of things in Israel 
and Judah as this presents itself to Amos and his successors from 
the reign of Jeroboam 1. onwards. It is the holy wrath of genuine 
patriots that wields the brush here; the colours are now of a lurid 

1 See in general Duhm, Theol. d. Prof. ; Wellh. Abriss. 49 ff. ; Stade, Gesch. 1, 
550 ff.; Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures for 1882, 91 ff., 111 ff; Ond.? § 39 (for 
bibliography). [Also Schultz’s OT. Theology (E. T. 1894), and especially Dill- 


mann’s Alttest. Theologie, ed. Kittel (1895); besides W. R. Smith, art. Prophecy 


in Encycl. Brit. ; Prophets of Israel* (1895) ; Cornill, Profetismus, 1895.] 
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glow, now darkly sombre, such as we see when an abyss is lit up 
by the play of the lightning flash. 

The moral sense is blunted, the moral conditions are corrupted. 
The many wars have done their work. And even the better days 
which the reigns of Jeroboam and Uzziah brought with them for 
the kingdom cannot blind us to the damage which has been done. 
They have at most increased the evil. Insolent pride and wanton 
immorality have followed barbarity and violence. Amos! com- 
plains that father and son go together to visit harlots; and Isaiah 
reproaches Samaria as well as Jerusalem thus: ‘They reel from 
wine and stagger from strong drink ,... all tables are full of filthy 
vomit, so that there is no more room.’ The injustice in trade 
and business cries aloud to heaven; the right of the stronger has 
taken the place of the divine law. There seems to be no longer 
any administration of justice, and the social question is solved by 
the exploiting of the weak. ‘They sell the righteous for money, 
the poor for a pair of shoes, They pant after the dust of the earth 
on the head of the poor, and twist justice in their dealings with the 
wretched,’® ‘Woe to those, continues Isaiah,‘ ‘ who join house to 
house, who lay field to field, till there is no single bit of room left ; 
and woe to those who are strong to drink wine and heroes in the 
mingling of strong drink, who acquit the transgressor for a bribe, 
and withhold from the righteous their right.’ 

The religious life is in no better condition. Here, too, the 
earnestness of the prophetic call to repentance tears up without 
regard to consequences all deceptive and dazzling outward show. 
On the one side we see zeal for Yahvé based on the naive delusion 
that quantity is everything, and that outward performance can 
cover inner defects which had indeed only too often plainly come 
to the surface already. On the other side there is open apostasy 
to foreign gods, or, at any rate, a worship of the God of Israel 
which is very like heathenism. 


1 Amos ii. 7. 2 Isa. xxviii. 7 ff. ; of. i. ff. 
3 Amos ii. 6 f. (earth on the head signifies mourning) ; ¢/. viii. 4 ff. 
4 Isa. y. 8, 22 f. 
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Not that all this has come into existence for the first time in 
the days of Jeroboam and Uzziah. The mischief may have grown 
with the time, but in essence it has been there for long. The new 
thing that our time brings with it, does not lie in the circumstances 
themselves, but in the light which suddenly falls upon them. 
People in Israel spent their days in a careless fashion, thinking 
only of the immediate present. The Syrian wars and many other 
troubles of the time had indeed brought anxieties with them. But 
then there was always some kind of help or other at hand. Yahvé 
had never quite forsaken His people. But now a lurid flash 
suddenly lightens up the sky and shows to the startled glance 
of Israel that she is walking close to a yawning abyss. The 
lightning flash came from the east, from Assyria. 

We have already several times come across Assyria since the 
days of Omri. The kings of Israel have also more than once made 
terms with her. But from the time of Jeroboam things have taken 
a decisive turn. The consequences of this become at once evident 
in the reigns of the next kings in Israel and Judah. The Syrian 
kingdom of Damascus, even if its existence is prolonged for a 
time, has now after a long struggle received its death-blow. 
Assyria is Israel’s neighbour. Israel might have been long enough 
worried by Damascus ; in Assyria, which chastised Aramean neigh- 
bours, she might often enough have beheld a welcome deliverer, 
but any one who saw into the heart of things could not be blinded 
by all this to the real facts. With Assyria as Israel’s neighbour, 
with this mighty conquering kingdom ever gaining ground by the 
sword and brute force, regardless of consequences, placed close to 
the puny Israel, the issue of things could not possibly be doubtful. 
What had happened to Damascus and Hamath must with unfail- 
ing certainty come upon Israel some time or other. Her inde- 
pendence was at an end, monarchy and people were irretrievably 
doomed to destruction, if God did not work a miracle. 

The fact that many in Israel did not see this, did not make the 
situation any better. A calamity is always the greater the less 
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it is expected. It was Israel’s good fortune and her salvation—so 
far as salvation was here possible—that she had at least some men 
who did not allow themselves to be carried away by the general 
infatuation. These were the Prophets. They alone looked facts 
in the face. And, as servants of their God, they found courage to 
utter the terrifying things which they saw before king and people 
in the most direct way. Thus they penetrated the very centre of 
the national life. They became the intellectual leaders of their 
nation, it might be in harmony with the ruling powers, or it might 
be in opposition to them. At any rate, Israel could not put aside 
this guidance so long as it had any political existence. And even 
long after its political annihilation, the people which grew out of 
the old Israel stood, and one may say still stands, under the influ- 
ence of this the most unique and powerful manifestation to which 
a national life ever gave birth. In Israel’s prophets the genius of 
the Israelitish spirit is represented in its purest and grandest form, 
Incomparable in themselves, and as unique in their performances, 
these religious heroes saw into the innermost recesses of the soul 
of this people. Prophecy may not have been of Israelitish origin, 
but the prophets soon attained the truest feeling of what Israel 
in its inmost being was and could be. 

If we wish to understand prophecy in its new form, our glance 
involuntarily turns backwards. We do not now hear for the first 
time the name prophets: Mebi‘tm. Samuel and Nathan, and, after 
them, Elijah and Elisha, bore the title. What is the new element 
in the prophecy of the present? We must guard against laying 
too much stress on anything outward, even if much has been 
altered, and if gradually many new developments have shown 
themselves in the outward appearance and mode of action of the 
Nebi‘itm. The fact that what the prophets have to say to the 
people is now partly written down and presented to the public 
in the form of books or fly-sheets, certainly presents them out- 
wardly in a different aspect, Still, in reality, this is nothing but 
the natural consequence of the changed times. Israel has entered 
upon the period of literature, Was it likely that the guiding 
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spirits of the nation would deny themselves the use of the most 
obviously effective means of bringing their thoughts under the 
notice of men, as soon as the employment of this medium had 
become the regular practice ? 

True, the bands of ecstatic enthusiasts whom we see parading 
the country in the times of Samuel belong to a long vanished 
past. Already, in the days of Elijah, their place had been taken 
by the societies of the prophets, the calm, clarified product of 
those loosely formed associations. These, too, have now lost much 
of their significance. It has, however, been left as a permanent 
reminiscence of them that the prophets form a kind of close order, 
a corporate body. Whoever in the guild is distinguished by the 
possession of special prophetic endowment, naturally comes to the 
front. He takes the place of the Master, in this resembling the 
later Rabbi, who gathers round him his intimate pupils, and forms 
them into a narrower circle of disciples.2 But any one, who 
through the inner impulse of the Spirit of God feels within him- 
self the call to be a prophet, can put himself forward as a man of 
God without being a member of the prophetic order, or the son 
of a prophet, It is not membership of the order or society which 
makes the prophet, at least not the prophet of standing. The 
individual acts on his own responsibility, and comes forward on 
his own account in the name of Yahvé; what gives him authority 
is the might of the Spirit which breathes from him, It may, 
indeed, be that personality comes more to the front now than 
formerly ; still we cannot assert that at an earlier period it was 
merged in the society, and so, in this respect too, it is evident that 
the advance of time does not mean any absolute change. 

The same holds good of the psychological form of the expres- 
sion of the prophetic spirit. The being directly laid hold of by 
God—an experience which is often independent of the will of man, 
and which not seldom takes the form of an ecstatic and visionary 
seizure—forms the main feature here as it did before. If, on the 


1 See Kuen. §§ 39, 12. On the older prophecy, see above, p. 265 and p. 109 f. 
2 Isa. viii. 16; Amos vii. 14. 
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one hand, the original connection with the ‘mantikos’ is more 
and more discarded, and if, on the other, the visionary element 
retires more into the background as time goes on, still, the con- 
sciousness the prophet has that he did not call himself, but that 
God compelled him and imposed His word upon him, always 
remains. 

It is only one thing that is entirely new, namely, the direct 
interference of Assyria in the fortunes of Israel, and the mode in 
which this is reflected in the soul of the prophets. To their vision 
is revealed the yawning abyss at the edge of which Israel is stand- 
ing; they see the horrible picture of a national body whose exist- 
ence is shaken to the very core, and already catch the sound of 
the death-rattle, the sign that the life is approaching its end. 
But the life of a nation such as Israel shall not and must not come 
to an end, even suppose a world-empire were its enemy. The 
thought irresistibly forces prophecy out of its national limits, and 
leads it to regard Israel’s goal and destiny in the light of what is 
supra-national, in the light of universal history. In the light of 
universal history Israel has left behind it Assyria and all the 
world-empires which did violence to it. The prophets perceived 
that. And what they perceived they effected. 

Two questions weigh upon the souls of the men of God—a 
question of knowledge and a question of action. The one makes 
them teachers without a rival, restorers of their country’s faith ; the 
other makes them patriots without a rival, and reformers of conduct. 

How, so runs the one question, how was what was being 
accomplished before their eyes at all possible? Was not Yahvé 
Israel’s God from of old, who must protect it against all danger ? 
How then could God thus deliver His people into the hands of 
the Assyrians? If, nevertheless, He did this, then either He was 
no longer Israel’s God, or Israel was no longer His people. He 
did it. And since Yahvé’s faithfulness and power could not 
waver, then the logical conclusion of the prophetic preaching was 
inevitable. Israel is no longer what it was, it is a rebellious 
nation, the people are degenerate sons who have broken faith 
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with their Lord. It is Israel’s guilt, it is its sin which is being 
avenged on it, which its God is avenging by the hand of the 
enemy. Thus the condition of Israel hitherto, its religious as well 
as its moral and social condition with its manifold evils, suddenly 
appears in a new light. It is because of these evils that the all- 
powerful enemy is allowed to knock at Israel’s gates. Ay, and 
Yahvé himself thus suddenly appears in a new light; it is He 
Himself who, in His moral holiness, has decreed Israel’s ruin, 
who has made its enemies its scourge. 

The moral holiness of Yahvé is not new. Moses had long ago 
recognised the moral character of Yahvé. Nathan had clearly 
and inexorably given expression to it in what he said to David, 
and Elijah in what he said to Ahab. It is, however, something 
new indeed that Yahvé’s moral holiness does not only punish 
Israel, but may even let it go to ruin. The fiery spirit of a 
Moses and an Elijah comes to life again in Amos and Isaiah, but 
in a new form, no longer confined within the narrow circle of the 
nation. If Yahvé, through Elijah and Elisha, had threatened to 
destroy with fire and sword what stood in His way that he might 
continue to be Israel’s God, in Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, the God 
of the world has decreed the breaking in pieces of His own people 
that He may maintain justice in the world by means of His moral 
world-order. But even if the prophets of this period were not the 
first to discover the moral character of Yahvé, theirs must ever 
be the merit of having, with an energy and consistency before 
unheard of, made the moral element in the character of God the 
central point of all thought about Him. They thus give com- 
pletion to the thoughts which constitute the Mosaic religious 
creation, and elevate that into ethical monotheism. The theological 
question was thereby solved. 

And thus the second question, the question of action, pressed 
all the more strongly on the teachers of the period. It was 
impossible to stop short at Israel’s ruin, which was demanded and 
announced beforehand by the moral order of the world. The 


1 See on this above, vol. i. pp. 242 f., 247 f. 
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prophets could not have been patriots, and they could not have 
been men of God and the religious guides of their nation, had they 
not sought after harmony in the discord, after a harmonious ending 
to the great tragedy. What then was to be done? There was 
only one way; the present state of things must pass away, now or 
at some future time. The religious, moral, and social evils in the 
nation are the cause of the divine wrath; if once they disappear, 
the divine wrath will cease too. With a radicalism which recalls 
some of the most uncompromising manifestations of socio-political 
and religious agitation in history, they loudly proclaim this 
fundamental principle: whatever exists in Israel is fit only to be 
destroyed! Only a thorough renovation of all the conditions of 
life on a perfectly new basis can avail. Often hopes were enter- 
tained of reaching this new state of things even yet by conversion 
and true repentance. But this hope is soon seen to be deceptive. 
The state, the whole present order of society, the present perverted 
practice of religion itself, must first pass away. Yahvé Himself, 
as sure as He is Israel’s God, will effect the needed renewal 
through the King of the future, the Messiah. Under him Israel 
will be a kingdom of God, a holy nation, well-pleasing to God. 
Justice and morality will be in accordance with the demands of 
God, the practice of religion will be in accordance with His will. 
Did the prophets attain what they here desire? In the 
eyes of their own nation and age they often enough occupied the 
position of betrayers of the Fatherland to the enemy ; in the light 
of history they appear as the patriots to whom Israel owes it that 
she came forth from the storms which swept over the land— 
weakened indeed and humiliated, but not broken. Into the hand 
of their nation, which was too weak to fight with the sword 
against the world-powers, they pressed the banner of faith and 
hope. With it Israel has gained the victory. It has not only 
outlasted the world-powers, it has inwardly, spiritually, laid them 
at its feet, And as regards action, both moral and religious, 
what they say does indeed, in the first instance, meet with no 
response. But, nevertheless, under the weight of the divine 
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judgments, Israel more and more inclined its ear to them. Israel 
has received a certain bent towards the doing of the divine will, 
which it never again let go, and which very soon gave the national 
life a new direction. 


§ 66. Amos. Hosea. 


We cannot in the case of all the prophets of this kind succeed 
in getting any certain information in regard to the time of their 
appearance. The first of them to whom we can with certainty 
assign a date is Amos! A Judean by birth, born in the little town 
of Tekoa near Bethlehem, he makes his appearance in the king- 
dom of Israel in the reign of Jeroboam II. preaching coming 
disaster. What leads him thus to preach is not that he is of the 
prophetic order and calling, nor is it long and diligent preparation 
within the circle of the ‘sons of the prophets’: his station is that 
of a herdsman and planter of sycomores. No; the call of Yahvé 
which, like an all-powerful natural force, irresistibly lays hold of 
men, has opened his mouth: 

‘Shall two walk together except they have agreed ? 
Will a lion roar in the forest when he hath no prey ? 
Will a young lion cry out of his den if he hath taken nothing ? 
The lion hath roared—who will not fear ? 
The Lord Gop hath spoken—who can but prophesy ?”2 

What he has to say in the name of Yahvé is nothing less than 
this, that it is all over with the state, the people, the royal house 
of Israel. Yahvé, who has made heaven and earth and guides the 
stars, is a just God, but the measure of Israel’s sins has long been 
full, the judgment day of Yahvé is dawning, the ripe fruit is 
dropping.? One hears the voice of the herdsman from Bethlehem’s 
pastures and Judah’s desert, when he exclaims: 


‘ As the shepherd rescueth out of the mouth of the lion 
Two legs, or a piece of an ear, 
So shall the children of Israel be rescued 
That sit in Samaria 
In the corner of a couch, and on the silken cushions of a bed ’4 (‘damask 
pulow,’ so Kittel). 


1 Cf. also Oort in Zh. Tijdschr. 1891, 121 ff. 2 Amos iii. 3, 4, 9 (R.V.). 
3 Cf. Amos viii. 1, 2. 4 Amos iii. 12 (R.V.). 
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Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lorp! 
Wherefore would ye have the day of the Lorn ? 

It is darkness, and not light. 

As if a man did flee from a lion, 

And a bear met him ; 

Or went into the house and leaned his hand on the wall, 
And a serpent bit him.’4 


Not as though the great harvest day which Yahvé intends were 
the first judgment on His people. Guilt and sin were there long ago, 
and so too was God’s punishment. But little blows, such as 
failure of crops and dearth, drought, canker, and the plague of 
locusts, even pestilence and earthquake, such as were experienced 
in recent times, no longer produce any effect.2 All that can be 
done now is that Yahvé should let Israel itself perish, in order to 
reach His end. Already Amos sees the funeral procession and 
hears the lamentation for the dead, already he begins himself to 
sing the death-song over his nation : 


‘The virgin of Israel is fallen : 
She shall no more rise : 
She is cast down upon her land : 
There is none to raise her up.’® 


‘ Wailing shall be in all the broad ways; and they shall say in all the 
street, Alas ! alas ! 
And they shall call the husbandman to mourning, and such as are 
skilful of lamentation to wailing. 
And in all vineyards shall be wailing: for I will pass through the midst 
of thee, saith the Lorp.’* 


The cause of all this calamity is evident. Unrighteousness 
and dishonesty, heartless oppression of the poor, shameless cor- 
ruption of the judges, open exploiting of the weak, and at the 
same time luxury, debauch, and a life of ease and pleasure lived 
by the help of these ill-gotten gains, are to be met with every- 
where. Debtors who cannot pay go into slavery for the sake 

1 Amos v. 18, 19 (B.V.). 

2 Amos iv. 6 ff. The earthquake, according toi. 1 (¢f. Zech. xiv. 7), is to be 


placed two years after the first public appearance of Amos. It accordingly 
occurred in the period between this and the writing down and editing of his 


book. 
2 Amos vy. 1 (R.V.). 4 Amos v. 16 ff. (R.V.); ¢f vi. 9f., 14. 
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of a wretched pair of shoes; in their greed of unjust gain some 
can hardly wait till the holy days of rest, the Sabbath and the 
new moon, are past, in order that they may practise usury and 
cheat with false weights and measures.1 Men and women have 
an equal share in all this wrong-doing, in fact the women incite 
the men to a base pursuit of gain—‘ Make money that we may 
carouse.’2 They understand how to make use of the money thus 
unjustly acquired in other ways besides in carousals. Splendid 
freestone buildings with costly ivory panelling, town-dwellings 
for the winter, and country-seats for the summer, gardens and 
vineyards, luxurious pillows for their riotous banquets, balm, the 
music of stringed instruments and song, all help to sweeten life 
in Samaria and lead men to forget the affliction of Joseph.® 

But still worse than these things is the open apostasy from 
Yahvé. There is no want of zeal in honouring God outwardly. 
But will Yahvé, like Israel’s judges, be bribed by presents? Is 
He to be gained over by feasts and sacrifices, by songs and the 
music of the harp?‘* It is true, if only this were at least done 
in a right way, it would be something. But what Israel practises 
is really nothing but idolatry. Its holy places, Bethel, Gilgal, Beer- 
sheba, are the places of idols, its altars have become places of sin, 
which must fall. It is sacrilege to swear by the God of Dan and 
by the pilgrimage to Beersheba.’ Not as if they practised a real 
foreign worship, the worship of Baal perhaps. The dynasty of 
Jehu owed its throne to the fight against Baal, and in the time 
of Amos, as was indeed always the case in the Northern Kingdom, 
Bethel is the royal sanctuary. The religious views of Jeroboam II. 
are not likely to have been different from those of his namesake 
or of Jehu. But prophecy has meanwhile taught a different view 
of these things. The image-worship of Bethel and Dan, which 
Elijah had tolerated, whose seats are still held in honour and 
glorified by E and J, has now become a worship of idols, while 


1 Amos ii. 6 ff. ; v. 103 viii. 4 ff. 2 Amos iv. 1. 
3 Amos iii. 12-15; iv. 1b; v. 11; vi. 1 ff., 4 ff. 4 Amos v, 21 ff, 
5 Amos iii. 14; iv, 4f.; v. 4 f.3 vii. 9; viii. 14, 
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its holy places have become the same as the high-places of 
Baal. 

But if Yahvé has sworn that Israel will for the present be 
destroyed, this does not mean that it will disappear from the 
earth. The grace of God is greater than the guilt of man. The 
House of Israel shall indeed be shaken out amongst all the nations 
as one shakes corn in a sieve. But in the far future Yahvé is 
again to set up the dwellings of David which have been cast down, 
so that they will be glorious as in former days. Then a time of 
blessing will come upon Israel. ‘The mountains shall drop sweet 
wine and the hills shall melt. And I will plant them upon their 
land, and they shall no more be plucked up out of their land 
which I have given them, saith the Lord thy God.’! 

It cannot astonish us when we find that the sharp words of 
Amos made him few friends in Samaria. When in Bethel he 
had prophesied the destruction of the sanctuaries of Israel to- 
gether with that of the House of Jeroboam, he was arraigned before 
the king by the priest Amaziah on a charge of blasphemy, and 
expelled the country.2, What became of him we do not know; 
it is sufficient that he has left us his book. 

But the sowing of Amos was not in vain. A short time after 
him, and while Jeroboam IT.3 is still reigning, a man appears on 
the scene amongst the Ephraimites themselves, who takes up 
afresh the preaching of Amos against Ephraim: Hosea ben 
Beri. 

It is a personal experience‘ which turns him into a prophet. 
His wife, whom he tenderly loves, is unfaithful to him. How 
could Yahvé send this sorrow on him? His own trial and his 
wife’s degeneracy blend in his thoughts with what he daily sees 
amongst his own people. The one becomes for him a picture of 
the other, and thus it becomes clear to him that what he has 
come through has happened that he may feel in his own experi- 

1 Amos ix. 9 ff. 15(R.V.). Of. on v. 11 Hoffmann in ZA W. iii. 125. 

2 Amos vii. 9 ff. 3 On Hosea i. 1, see Kuen. § 66, 5-8, 


4 On the different attempts to explain this, see besides the Commentaries 
especially Kuen, § 66, 9 ff. ; [and W. R, Smith, Prophets of Israel, 179 ff.]. 
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ence, and teach others to declare how Israel is treating its God, 
and how God is treating Israel. The nation has committed 
adultery against its Lord. The recognition of this fact makes 
Hosea a prophet. It continues to be throughout the central 
point of his prophecy. But does not he himself, spite of all that 
has happened, still love the wife of his choice? And so Yahvé 
does indeed reject His unfaithful people, but He cannot with- 
draw His love from them. He must once more bring them back 
to Himself. 

Tsrael is like the adulterous wife, Yahvé is like the faithful 
loving husband; and thus two conceptions are introduced into 
the Old Testament, which, from this time onwards, were never 
again absent from it. Hosea is the prophet of the Divine love; no 
Old Testament writer has spoken of it with more fervour and 
depth of feeling than he. In utterances which are harsh, com- 
pressed, and which often break off abruptly, but which are full 
of bold flights, and rich in grotesque images and turns, he pours 
forth his whole heart. Hosea does not shrink from being bizarre 
and almost repulsive. He is not afraid, in the interests of Yahvé 
and of His great cause in Israel, to lay open to the gaze of the 
whole world the depths of his inner life and the secrets of his 
house and heart. 

It is his endeavour above all to set forth the sins of Israel in 
their true form, and in all their offensiveness. The main evil from 
which Hosea sees his nation to be suffering, is that Israel has for- 
saken the true God. It is all the same to him whether they run 
after Baal and other idols, or whether they worship Yahvé in a 
way which is not worthy of Him—it is idolatry. Israel is for- 
saking her own husband and running after strange men, He 
appeals to the sons of Israel thus :? 

‘Plead with your mother, plead ; 
For she is not my wife, neither am I her husband : 


And let her put away her whoredoms from her face, 
And her adulteries from between her breasts; . . 


1 Hosea ii. 2, 5, .8 (R. V.). 
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For their mother hath played the harlot: she that conceived them 
hath done shamefully : 

For she said, I will go after my lovers, 

That give me my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, mine oil 
and my drink.... 

For she did not know that I gave her 

The corn, and the wine, and the oil, 

And multiplied unto her silver and gold, 

Which they used for Baal.—(‘From which they made a Baal’—so 
Kittel.) 


The great part of the prophecies of Hosea, and probably the 
composition of his book generally, belongs to the time after the 
death of Jeroboam II, With the fall of the dynasty of Jehu, the 
worship of strange gods had doubtless again penetrated anew into 
Israel. Before this, bull-worship and worship on high-places had 
roused the prophet to utter denunciations, because this material 
representation of God was a denial of the holy character of Yahvé, 
and because, besides this, the lascivious orgies of the Canaanitish 
nature-worship often went along with it. It must have all the 
more kindled his anger when he saw that this very nature- 
worship itself had again begun in an undisguised form to get a 
lodgment in Israel: 


‘Whoredom and wine and new wine take away the understanding. 

My people ask counsel at their stock, and their staff declareth unto 
them. ... 

They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and burn incense upon 
the hills, 

Under oaks and poplars and terebinths, because the shadow thereof 
is good : 

Therefore your daughters commit whoredom, and your daughters-in-law 
commit adultery. 

T will not punish your daughters when they commit whoredom, 

Nor your daughters-in-law when they commit adultery, 

For they themselves go apart with whores, 

And they sacrifice with the harlots.’!—(‘Consecrated harlots’ = Kedeshas 
—so Kittel). 


But, indeed, the calf and image-worship is itself wickedness 
enough. It is bringing about the fall of Israel once more, after 


1 Hosea iv. 11 ff. (R.V.). 
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the revolt from Baal and the return to Yahvé under Jehu had 
again exalted it: 
‘When Ephraim spake, there was trembling ; 
He exalted himself in Israel : 
But when he became guilty in Baal, he died. 
And now they sin more and more, and have made them molten images 
of their silver, 
Even idols according to their own understanding, 
All of them the work of the craftsmen ; 
They say of them : 
Let the men that sacrifice kiss the calves.’? 


Israel’s guilt is added to also by the open immorality in which 
high and low, and, above all, the accredited leaders of the nation, 
the priests and prophets, have a share.? Usurpation, tyranny, and 
anarchy, such as had been the order of the day since the death of 
Jeroboam, could not possibly improve matters? Nor, in Hosea’s 
judgment, can Menahem’s attempt to gain over the Assyrians 
who, since the fall of Syria,-have been standing close to the borders 
of Israel, avert destruction, any more than the efforts made pro- 
bably about the same time to turn Egypt into Israel’s friend.* 
They only confuse the judgment and turn men’s eyes from Him 
who alone is able to help, if He willed to be gracious. But 
though for the present He has rejected His people, and given 
them up to misery, His love cannot allow Him to abandon them 
for ever. Israel must fall together with its monarchy, which from 
the first was contrary to Yahvé’s will. But when that has hap- 


pened, the judgment will have purified it, and God will then have 
pity on it: 


‘It is thy destruction, O Israel, that thou art against me, against thy 
help. 
Where now is thy king, that he may save thee in all thy cities 2 
And thy judges, of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes? 
I have given thee a king in mine anger, 
And have taken him away in my wrath, .. . 


1 Hosea xiii. 1-2 (R.V.). 

2 Hoses iv. 1ff., 5 ff 5 v. 13 vi. 8 ff ; vil. 1 ff. 3 ix. 15s x. 93 xii, 9, 
3 Cf. Hosea vii. 7; viii. 3 f.; x. 3, 15; xiii. 10 f. 

4 Of. Hosea v. 13; vii. 11; viii. 9; x. 6; xii. 2; xiv 4. 
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O death, where are thy plagues ? 

O Sheol, where is thy destruction ? (“pestilences,” so Kittel). 
Repentance shall be hid from mine eyes. . 

They shall fall by the sword, 

Their infants shall be dashed in pieces, 

And their women with child shall be ripped up.’ 


But now the picture changes. God’s merciful love opens up a 
path for itself: 


*T will betroth thee unto me for ever ; 
Yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in judgment, and 
in loving-kindness, and in mercies, .. . 
And it shall come to pass in that day, I will answer, saith the Lorn, 
IT will answer the heavens, and they shall answer the earth, 
And the earth shali answer the corn, and the wine, and the oil; 
And they shall answer Jezreel (=Israel). . . .? 
I will heal their backslidings, I will love them freely ; 
For mine anger is turned away from him. . 
O Ephraim, what have I to do any more with idols ? 
I have answered, and will regard him : 
I am like a green fir tree : 
From me is thy fruit found.’ % 


Still more than Amos, the man of Judah, did Hosea direct his 
glance hopefully to the ‘fallen dwellings of David.’ Judah is 
indeed far from being free from sin,* still it is at least better 
than Israel, and the future belongs to it and to its royal house. 
Sometime those belonging to the Northern Kingdom will return to 
Judah from which they have revolted, and again recognise David as 
their rightful king. This can hardly astonish us. And there is 
accordingly no occasion for declaring such passages to be spurious 
additions. If once Ephraim’s worship of God, ‘the calf of Bethel 


1 Hosea xiii. 9-11, 145; xiv. 15 (R.V.). 2 Hosea ii. 21, 23 f. 

® Hosea xiv. 5, 9 (R.V.). 4 Cf. Hosea v. 10, 18, 14; vi. 45 vil. 14. 

5 Hosea iii. 5; 11. 2; x, 11; of. iv. 15. 

6 So Wellhausen, Stade, Cornill. See also against, Kuen. § 66, 8 ff. The 
passages are no more to be disputed than Amos ix. 11. If Hosea shows himself 
to be acquainted with the thoughts in 1 Sam. viii. (cf xiii. 10; on the other 
hand, viii. 4 may very well refer to usurpers such as Shallum and Menahem, and 
ix. 9, on account of x. 9, may refer to Judges xix. ff.), no objection whatever can 
be drawn from his fundamental dislike of the monarchical constitution against 
the fact of his actual preference for the Davidic dynasty. C/. further, Oort in 
T. Tijd. 1890, 345 ff. ; [Cheyne, Introd. to new ed. of W. R. Smith’s Prophets, 
p. xxviii. f.]. 
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and Samaria,’! were recognised as ‘vanity, a prophet’s love of 
his fatherland could not hinder him from casting his eye towards 
Jerusalem and its Temple. Judah and Jerusalem appeared to 
him clothed in fresh splendour, and their House of David in its 
security which defied the centuries, stood exalted high above the 
kingdom of Ephraim, which was slowly consuming itself. 

It is only in the form of a supplement that I venture here to 
say a word on Joel. The age of this prophet is still a subject of 
keen controversy. If previously Joel was regarded as the oldest 
of the prophets who wrote down their prophecies, from year to 
year the number of those is increasing who assign him to the 
latest period of prophecy.? Still there are not wanting even in 
the present day defenders of the earlier date.* So far as my own 
opinion goes, the latter-seems more and more doubtful, still I 
recognise the weight of the reasons which can be alleged in its 
support 

If we could with reason maintain that Joel is older than Amos, 
then a good deal of what has been ascribed to Amos above would 
have to be referred to Joel. The history of prophecy would in 
this case be altered in more than one direction. The literary 
activity of the prophets would, according to this view, have begun 
at least a half a century earlier than we have hitherto supposed. 
The ideas of the unity, the spirituality, and the moral righteous- 
ness of Yahvé* would, in this case, have been expressed all this 
earlier, with the same clearness with which they are stated by 
Amos and Hosea. We have no right whatever to assert that in 
itself all this is impossible. Still, even granting this, we cannot 
but allow that the time of Jeroboam II. and of the prophets Amos 
and Hosea, with the prospect which it offered, was suited as no 
other was, for giving a central position to those thoughts in the 
religion of Israel. 


1 See e.g. Hosea viii. 5, 6; x. 5. 

2 Best worked out in Kuen. § 68,1. In addition, see Holzinger, ZA W. ix. 
89 ff. ; Cornill, Grundr. 174 ff. ; Driver, Introd. 287 ff. 

> To these belongs also, Reuss, Gesch. d. AT7'.? 257 ff. 

4 Cf. Joel ii. 27; iii. 1 ff. ; chap. iv. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE END OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 
§ 67. Azariah-Uzziah. Menahem. 


THE successor of that Amaziah of Judah, who in all probability 
had to pay by his death for his arrogant conduct towards Israel, 
was his son Azariah. In Isaiah and Chronicles! he is called 
Uzziah. This latter name has also to a certain extent got into 
the Book of Kings, but it is not original there.2 The relation 
between the two names is not very clear. However, the Assyrian 
inscriptions seem to point to the fact that as king he bore the 
name of Azariah.? It is possible that he may have changed his 
name when he ascended the throne.‘ 

The Book of Kings dwells very briefly on his long reign, put 
by it at fifty-two years (78-?-737).° The only bit of information 
given regarding his deeds refers to the fortifying of Elath, which 
is ascribed to him. This is, in any case, closely connected with 
his father’s successful campaigns against Edom. From the state- 
ment that he restored Elath to Judah, we may perhaps conclude 
that this town had already been taken by his father, and that it 
had been lost after his death, so that Azariah had to get possession 
of it again.© In any case, the possession of this important sea- 
port on the Red Sea points to a revival of trade and to new pros- 


+ With the exception of 1 Chron. iii. 12. 
2 Cf. Lxx. in 2 Kings xv. 13, 30, 32, 34. 
3 See Schrader, KA7’.? 223 ff. [Eng. Trans. i. 215 ff.]. But see below, p. 336, 


note 1. 
4 Another possibility supported by Wellhausen; see in Stade, Gresch. i. 569, 
note 1. 
5 2 Kings xv. 1-6; cf. xiv. 21 f. 8 See above, § 62, at the end. 
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perity.! Besides this, the Book of Kings mentions only Azariah’s 
illness and death. ‘And Yahvé,’ it is said, ‘sent a plague upon 
the king, so that he was leprous unto the day of his death”? As 
he was no longer able to carry on the affairs of government, his 
son Jotham appears to have exercised a kind of regency during 
the king’s lifetime. The text of the Book of Kings points at any 
rate to this, when, although it mentions the formal accession of 
Jotham only after Azariah’s death, it at the same time tells us 
that Jotham had already during the king’s illness carried on the 
most important part of the work of government, namely, the giving 
of decisions. It is only by means of this assumption that the 
serious chronological difficulties presented by the relation in which 
the two kings Azariah-Uzziah and Jotham stand to one another 
can be in a measure got over. It is extremely probable that 
Jotham’s regency, entirely or in great part, coincides with his 
reign. The year of Azariah’s death must be very close to that 
of Jotham.’ 

Chronicles is able to give us more detailed information regard- 
ing Azariah, whom it calls Uzziah, than the Book of Kings. 
According to it Uzziah had no inconsiderable success in his under- 
takings against Judah’s neighbours to the south, the west, and the 
east—a success which won for him a respected name. His later 
illness, on the other hand, is connected in the Book of Chronicles 
with a conflict which he had with the Temple priesthood. His 
successes in war, it is said, puffed up his heart, so that he presumed 
to enter the Temple with the burnt-offering. In vain did the 
priests seek to prevent him from committing this act of presump- 
tion; but for this he was smitten with leprosy as a punishment 
from Yahvé.t 


I cannot, on internal grounds, entirely reject the first of these 


" Cf. Asa. ii. 16. 
* 2 Kings xv. 5. Regarding the place of his residence, cf. Stade, ZA W. vi. 
156 ff. ; also Klost. Sa.K0., on this passage. 


* See, on this and generally on the chronology of the period of the Kings, 
above, § 53 a, 


4 2 Chron. xxvi. 1-15, 16-23, 
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narratives. What Isaiah says presupposes, in the time before the 
outbreak of the Syro-Ephraimitish war, a certain measure of 
prosperity and military strength in Judah. After the mournful 
defeat at the hands of Israel, with which Amaziah ended his reign, 
the description given by Isaiah of the times of Uzziah and Jotham 
is not intelligible unless Azariah had meanwhile succeeded, in 
some way or other, in making good the damage again. Successes 
on the part of Judah against the Northern Kingdom are not 
probable so long as Jeroboam II. lived. On the contrary, the 
perfect silence of our accounts regarding any conflict between the 
two kingdoms during this period, points in all probability to the 
fact that Judah was to a certain extent in subjection to Israel. 
The more Israel, under Jeroboam II., was able to act independently 
with reference to the Syrians, the less would it be disposed to 
allow the success it had gained against Amaziah to remain unused. 
All this goes to prove that the account in Chronicles of certain 
successes of Azariah on the other borders of his kingdom is based 
on historical reminiscences. It was at the price of an involuntary 
alliance with the Northern Kingdom that Azariah was free to 
proceed unhindered against his neighbours. We have, in fact, good 
grounds for supposing that Azariah directly supplied a contingent 
to Jeroboam II. in connection with his Syrian conquests, and that, 
after Jeroboam’s death, he advanced into Syria on his own 
account.! If he was in a condition to do this, he must have had 
strength enough to advance against his nearest neighbours. 

Nor ought we to reject straight off the other account in 
Chronicles of an encounter between Azariah and the Temple 
priesthood which was fraught with serious consequences for him. 
When we consider what an influence the priest Jehoiada was 
able in the time of Athaliah to exercise on the destinies of 
the royal house, we shall see that here too the inner reasons are 
not wholly wanting which make it probable that Azariah’s removal 
from the government had a close connection with a conflict in 
which he had been involved with the Temple priesthood. 


1 See on this below, p. 335 ff. 
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Under Azariah’s son, Jotham! (737, rel. 751-753), according to 
the Book of Kings, the first attacks on Judah by the united 
Syrians and Ephraimites took place. These form the beginning of 
the so-called Syro-Ephraimite war, which will have to occupy 
our attention again. With the exception of certain services 
rendered in connection with the Temple fabric, our source is 
not able to supply any further information regarding Jotham.” 

In the Northern Kingdom, with the death of Jeroboam II., the 
star of the dynasty of Jehu sinks, and at the same time that of 
the kingdom. Usurpers follow one another in quick succession. 
The sword of the one removes the other, until finally the last one, 
and with him the kingdom, becomes the prey of a mightier power. 
Of the few kings of the kingdom of Ephraim who died a natural 
death, Jeroboam II. is the last. He is followed by his son 
Zachariah,? who, after a reign of only six months (740), is mur- 
dered by Shallum‘ ben Jabesh, the head of a conspiracy formed 
against him. 

The murderer himself holds possession of the throne only for a 
month. Menahem ben Gadi® (740-737) marches ‘from Tirzah’ 
against him, takes Samaria, and there deprives him of his life, 
This shows that Shallum had never been undisputed king. We 
are at the same time able to get a glimpse of the seething anarchy 
after the death of Jeroboam II. Tirzah had formerly been the 
capital of the Northern Kingdom. It is still a strong fortress, and 
is in fact in the possession of Menahem—in any case in the time 
of Shallum, and probably also in the reign of Zachariah. This 
means that after Jeroboam’s death Menahem ben Gadi was able 
to get hold of the one half of the kingdom, and Shallum ben 
Jabesh of the other. Shallum may have been the more prompt of 
the two, and so he succeeds in getting Zachariah out of the way, 
and thus, for the moment, secures the throne for himself. But he 

1 9 Kings xv. 32-37. 


* Chronicles tells us further of a war against Ammon (2 Chron. XXvii.), which 
is to be judged of in the same way as the wars of Uzziah. 


3 2 Kings xv. 8-12. 4 2 Kings xv. 13-16. 
5 2 Kings xv. 17-22; of, 14, 16. 
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has to reckon with his rival who is in possession of the strong 
Tirzah, and from this as his headquarters he fiercely attacks with 
fire and sword all who do not submit to him,! and, after a month, 
he gets Samaria itself into his power. But even this does not end 
the civil war. It is extremely probable that even as early as this 
the two neighbouring great powers, Egypt and Assyria, played a 
certain 7éle in Israe]. The one party appears to have favoured a 
junction with Egypt, the other, a junction with Assyria. 

We can easily understand what an overwhelming impression 
must have been made on contemporaries by the state of things of 
which we here get a glimpse in the Book of Kings. However 
modest the circumstances of Judah might be, still it had the 
advantage of a fixed dynasty, which put it out of the reach of 
commotions of this kind which endangered the very existence of 
the kingdom. The extent to which the seed of rebellion, out of 
which the Northern Kingdom had grown, represented at the same 
time the curse of this whole kingdom, had never before been shown 
in such a vivid form, It came to be more and more clearly 
recognised that it was radically diseased and could not possibly be 
healed. Anarchy and usurpation were, and continued to be, its 
mark of Cain. ‘They chose kings, cries Hosea, ‘without me 
rulers of whom I knew nothing. ... They all glow like an oven 
and devour their judges; all their kings fall, not one among them 
calleth unto me’? And Isaiah, with clear reference to these 
times of the civil war, says of Ephraim: ‘Each eats the flesh of 
his own arm, Manasseh Ephraim and Ephraim Manasseh.’? 

The consequences of this self-laceration are soon evident, ‘In 
his day,’ says the Book of Kings in reference to Menahem, ‘the 
Assyrian king Pul came into the land, and Menahem gave Pul 
one thousand talents of silver, in order that he might stand by 
him and confirm his authority.’* This is the first occasion on which 
Assyria sets foot on the native soil of Israel. 


1 2 Kings xv. 16. The text must be altered in accordance with the Lxx. See 
in part Stade, ZA W. vi. 160, and also Kamph. in Kautzsch’s translation. 

2 Hosea viii. 4 ; vii. 7. Cf. also above, pp. 326, 327, and note 6. ° Isa. ix. 19, 20. 

4 2 Kings xv. 19, The beginning of the verse is to be restored as in the Lxx. 
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An encounter between Israel and Assyria in Israel’s own land 
was, of course, inevitable. After the opposition of Damascus had 
been actually broken down, it was only a question of time. But 
it is certainly no mere accident that it takes place just at this 
time. Tyranny and civil war have weakened the kingdom; no 
one party is able by its own strength to become master in the 
country. The one side seems, as Hosea tells us, to have sought 
support in Egypt, the other in Assyria. Menahem too does not yet 
feel secure upon his throne. Civil strife still goes on. Even if 
Menahem had had uncontested possession of his throne, it would 
have been an easy matter for Assyria, after what had happened, to 
have undertaken an invasion of Israel. If we in the first instance 
allow the Old Testament to speak for itself, the supposition 
suggests itself that Pul, invited by Menahem and his party, was 
able to make good use of the disturbed state of things in Israel in 
order to organise an expedition for the conquest of Samaria. It will 
also be seen to be probable that Pul had other reasons for advancing 
against Israel. Menahem secures the withdrawal of the enemy and, 
at the same time, purchases the safety of his throne against the 
attacks of his opponents at home, by paying a shameful tribute. 

The means employed by Menahem to raise the tribute claim 
our attention. The sum required is assessed on those bound to 
bear arms.2. This is only intelligible if those bound to bear arms 
are at the same time the holders of property. It would thus seem 
that at this period the old custom was still in vogue in Israel, 
according to which those who had no property were exempt from 
military service. The possessors of landed property share the 
burdens of the state and also military service amongst themselves. 
If we reckon the talent at 3000 shekels,? the result we arrive at, 
on the basis of an assessment of 50 shekels for each individual 
proprietor, is, that in the time of Menahem there were in the 
Northern Kingdom 60,000 families who possessed heritable lands. 


1 See above, § 66, p. 326. 
2 2 Kings xv. 20. See also Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 449, 
3 See Schrader in the HWB., under Talent and Sekel, 
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We are now in the favourable position of being able to throw 
some further light on this expedition of the Assyrian king Pul 
against Menahem of Israel, by the aid of the Assyrian monuments. 
It was for a long time supposed, and it has now been proved 
with certainty,! that Pul was no other than Tiglathpileser ITI. 
one of the most powerful of the Assyrian conquerors (745-727). 
He informs us in his Annals that he exacted tribute from Mena- 
hem of Samaria, as he did from Hiram of Tyre and Rezin of 
Damascus.2 We gather at the same time from the Assyrian 
accounts that this paying of homage by Menahem to the Assyrian 
king is to be placed in the eighth year of the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser, and so in the year 738 B.c.* 

In order, however, to reach the inferences which we are able 
to draw from our present standpoint in connection with Israelitish 
history, mention must be made here of another event in the 
history of Tiglathpileser to which our attention is called solely 
by what we find in the Assyrian accounts. In the annals of 
Tiglathpileser III. we find two important fragments,’ which, spite 
of the defectiveness of the text, make this much at least per- 
fectly clear, namely, that Azariah of Judah is here mentioned 
as the opponent of Tiglathpileser, and in fact as being at the 
head of a coalition of Syrian towns formed against Assyria, which 
‘in their wickedness and sin had attached themselves to the 
party of Azariah.’® These events too must be referred to the 
year 738, or to a time a little previous to this.’ 

It is preferable to examine these last-mentioned accounts 
first. Azariah of Judah cannot possibly be any other than the 
king long known to us as Azariah-Uzziah. All attempts to 


1 See especially Schrader, KGP. 422 ff. ; KAT.° 227 ff. [Eng. Trans, i. 219 ff.]; 
Tiele, Gesch. 227. 

2 He is the third, and not, as was supposed until recently, the second of this 
name. See Schrader, K Bibi, ii. 2, note 1. 

3 See Schrader KA 7.2 223 [Eng. Trans. i, 215]; A Bibi. ii. 31. 

4 See Schrader, K.A7’.? 222 f. [Eng. Trans. i. 214 ff.]; Tiele, Gesch. 231. 

5 See Schrader, KA 7.? 218 ff. [Eng. Trans. i. 209]; A Bibi. ii. 25 ff. 

6 See especially iii. R. 9, Nr. 2, Z. 3, 4 (8 2), 10, and iii. R. 9, Nr. 3, Z. 23, 31. 

7 Schrader, KA 7.2 223 [Eng. Trans. i. 215]; Tiele, Gesch, 229 f. 
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combat this identification! partly on the ground that according 
to our established chronology, Azariah must at this time have 
been long since dead, partly on the ground that the Bible accounts 
do not lead us to suppose that Azariah mixed himself up with 
affairs in Northern Syria, are of no avail. However unlikely 
it may seem from the standpoint of the Bible account, still, as 
a matter of fact, Azariah must have been involved in some way 
or other in the battles in the region of Hamath, and our task 
simply is to bring the sudden appearance of this king in Syria 
into connection with what we otherwise know regarding him. 

If we recollect that Jeroboam II. is supposed to have extended 
the borders of Israel as far as Hamath,? further, that Azariah- 
Uzziah in all probability stood in some kind of relation of 
dependence to Jeroboam, we may find in this the key to the 
understanding of these further accounts of Azariah. Azariah 
supplied Jeroboam with a contingent in the wars of the latter 
against the Syrians of Damascus already weakened by Assyria. 
At the time of the decline of the Assyrian Empire under 
Assurnirar, they succeeded in extending their own authority in 
Northern Syria at the cost of the Assyrians. After Jeroboam’s 
death (about 740) Azariah takes advantage of the disturbances 
in the kingdom of Ephraim in order to continue on his own 
account in Syria the policy hitherto pursued in common with 
Israel. The change of throne in Assyria seemed to supply a 
favourable opportunity. Hamath makes common cause with 


1 Gutschmid, Neue Beitr. z. Gesch. d. alt. Orients, 55 ff.; Wellh. JDTh. xx. 
632; Klost. Sa. Ko. 496. [If I had to write on this subject now, the treatment 
of it would necessarily differ considerably from that given in the text, written 
three years ago. Since then an unexpectedly new light has been cast on this 
question by the discovery of the ancient Aramean inscriptions of Sendschirli 
(Mittheilungen aus den Orient. Sammlungen der Kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, xi. 
1893) in which likewise a land Jaudi plays a part. This renders it again doubt- 
ful if the king mentioned in the cuneiform writings is really our Azariah-Uzziah. 
If the view that they are one and the same becomes untenable, then of course 
the conclusions based on this identification go too. I hope very soon to be able 
to take up a definite position with regard to the whole question. Meanwhile 
compare Winckler, Altor. Forsch. i. 1 ff.; M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. and the 
Monuments, i. 413-415. ] 

29 Kings xiv. 25. See above, p. 295. > See above, p. 331. 
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Azariah against Assyria, and perhaps Damascus also. But the 
powerful Tiglathpileser was not the man to look calmly on 
plottings of this kind: in 739 or 738 Hamath is reduced to 
subjection, after its army, together with that of Azariah, had 
been beaten. 

The only difficulty still remaining has reference to the rela- 
tionship between Azariah-Uzziah and his son Jotham, Judging 
from the Biblical accounts we would necessarily expect that 
at this time Jotham had for a long period been occupying the 
place of his sick father. If we do not wish to put Azariah’s 
illness so far down, we can still fall back on the possibility that 
Azariah is mentioned only as the nominal king of Judah, while, 
as a matter of fact, Jotham was regent. The same view may be 
taken of the statements in Isaiah.t 

As soon as Hamath is reduced to subjection, Tiglathpileser 
(738) turns against the rest of Syria. Israel, too, in which the 
Egyptian party represented at once the party of Jeroboam IL., 
and the party opposed to Menahem, is to be punished for the 
encroachments of Jeroboam. Assyria’s interference may have 
been welcomed by Menahem’s party,? which was the Assyrian 
party, since it propped up Menahem’s still shaking throne. But 
it was in truth merely a miserable momentary success. It appears, 
further, that Tiglathpileser advanced as far as Samaria. 


§ 68. The Syro-Ephrainutish War. Isaiah's first appearances, 


Menahem cannot have long survived his disgrace. For in 
734 we already find his second successor on the throne. He 
must thus have died soon after 738. For this reason it is not 
probable that the ten years’ reign assigned to him in the Book 
of Kings? corresponds to the actual facts. His successor is his 
son Pekahiah,* who, however, after a short reign—of two years 

1 Tgaiah vi. 1. See also above, at the beginning of this paragraph. 

2 For Hosea’s judgment on this see above, p. 326. 


3 2 Kings xv. 17. See on his and Pekuh’s times above, § 53a. 
4 2 Kings xv. 23-26. The text in v. 25 is corrupt. See Stade, ZA W. vi. 160. 
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(737-735), according to the Book of Kings—was slain by his 
charioteer Pekah ben Remaliah (735-734/3). He is said to have 
broken into the royal palace, at the head of a band of Gileadites. 

Pekahiah’s dethronement was undoubtedly the consequence 
of the disgraceful agreement which his father had made with 
the Assyrians. For if those in Syria were not entirely smitten 
with blindness, it must have been seen that the sole hope of 
resisting the renewed and reckless advance of Assyria lay in a 
‘close combination of all the Syrian states. If that succeeded, 
then there was, at any rate, some hope of Syria being able once 
more, as it had done one hundred and twenty years earlier, to 
meet the assault of the enemy. Naturally enough, the Egyptian 
party also renewed its activity. Pekah was probably its tool 
even. Only, as things were at that moment in Egypt, no help 
was to be looked for from that quarter. The national Egyptian 
rulers had used every endeavour to keep off the Ethiopians,! who 
were constantly making new assaults on them. However much 
they may have been interested in warding off the Assyrian danger, 
it was little that they could contribute in the way of help. 

We can thus understand how in Syria use was made of the 
first opportunity which presented itself of abandoning the ancient 
feuds, in order with united strength to keep off the all-powerful 
foe. During the years 737-735 Tiglathpileser is occupied in the 
far East,? and he would certainly have had occasion for remain- 
ing longer there if he had not been called back to Syria by the 
pressing state of things in that region. Here in his absence two 
old enemies have come to an agreement. The common danger 
makes Pekah of Israel and Rezin of Damascus forget the quarrel 
between the two kingdoms, which was centuries old. The two 
principal Pheenician cities, Tyre and Sidon, join them, as does 
also an Arabian queen, Shamst. 

Only, on the other hand, a not inconsiderable portion of Syria 
will have nothing to do with the confederation. Its fate was thus 
sealed beforehand, if it did not succeed in compelling the waverers 


1 See Meyer, Gesci. d. Alt. 428. 2 Tiele, Gesch. 231. 
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to join. To these belong, on the one side, the Northern Pheenicians; 
and especially the Hittites; and on the other, the countries of 
Southern Palestine: Judah, Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the Philis- 
tines! To win them over is necessarily the grand aim of the allies. 

In Judah King Jotham is reigning about this time (+736) 
either by himself or as regent for his invalid father Azariah.2 The 
Book of Kings informs us that at this time Yahvé stirred up the 
two kings, Rezin of Aram-Damascus and Pekah of Israel, against 
Judah? If it is at all allowable to take the meagre statements 
in our Bible sources in connection with world-events, then we 
are justified in regarding the common attack of Rezin and Pekah 
on Judah as a consequence of the refusal of Jotham to join the 
confederacy against Assyria. The Book of Kings connects the 
account of Jotham’s death‘ with the statement referred to, and 
does this in a fashion which suggests the thought that Jotham 
died soon after the beginning of the war. This is in harmony 
with the picture which we are otherwise able to form of the 
course of events. According to it, the war must have been con- 
tinued into the reign of Ahaz of Judah. 

The strife which thus broke out in Palestine itself is known 
in history as the Syro-Ephraimitish War. We have three different 
sources of information regarding the events in it—the Book of 
Kings, Tiglathpileser, and the prophet Isaiah. And we cannot 
speak of it without thinking of this last-mentioned powerful man, 
who for some years had been taking part in public life, and who 
impressed the stamp of his character on his whole age. 

Isaiah ben Amoz® is a native of Judah, but his thoughts are 
not occupied with Judah alone. From the days of Uzziah to the 
the end of the reign of Hezekiah, and consequently for more than 

1 See on these points Tiele, Gesch. 233; and in addition, 3 R. 10, Nr. 2, 12 ff.; 
2 R. 67, 57 ff. However, see now on the Pheenician cities, Winckler, Gesch. Bab. 
333. 2 See on this above, pp. 330, 331, 332. 3 2 Kings xv. 37. 

4 2 Kings xv. 38. Verses 87 and 38 form together a supplement to the history 
of Jotham. Cf. v. 36. 

5 See Duhm, Theol. d. Prof.; Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Prof. Jesaja ; 


Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times; Dillmann, in the Exeg. Handb.; Kuen. 
§ 41 ff 
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a generation, he closely followed all the events of any consequence 
which happened in the nation, and dealt with them in his pro- 
phetic utterances. He lived through the Syro-Ephraimitish war, 
the fall of Samaria, the threatening of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, 
and in all these changes of fortune he represented the voice of 
Yahvé to his nation. His thoughts are not entirely new. He 
stands on the shoulders of his predecessors, Amos and Hosea. 
But he far surpasses them both in manysidedness, depth and force 
of thought, and in the energy and breadth of his religious views of 
things. His language is sustained and lofty, frequently full of 
colour and highly poetic ; his imagination is rich in striking com- 
parisons and appropriate images. Isaiah is a master of eloquence, 
and excels in producing an overpowering effect. 

But, above all, Isaiah is the type par excellence of a prophet of 
God in Israel. What holds good of the prophets of Israel generally 
is true of him in a very special degree. He is eminently a 
religious personality,: wholly steeped in the great religious thoughts 
supplied by the religion of Yahvé, and by them he is borne onward 
to the highest flights of enthusiasm and hope. Like Moses and 
Elijah, he belongs to the religious heroes of his nation, in whom 
the really peculiar and deepest side of the national character of 
Israel, and its world-historical mission to the nations of the world, 
found their most complete expression. The figure of Isaiah stands 
out as a landmark, visible far and wide, in the history of his nation. 
He was, in fact, one of those lamps which spread their light far 
beyond the limits of this one people. His thoughts have become 
history. They breathed new breath into the expiring Israel, and 
new life into generations long after. He who recognises and 
reveres the traces of God in history, will not fail to see in a figure 
such as that of Isaiah, the man of God2 

Isaiah’s first appearance in public life was in the last year of 
Uzziah. Perhaps at the time of his first utterances Uzziah had 


1-See on this above, § 65. 


> [See my little work : Aus dem Leben des Prof. Jesaja (Akademische Kanzel- 
reden) 1894. ] 
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not yet been humiliated by Tiglathpileser; at any rate, Jotham 
does not seem to be as yet threatened by the two allies. The 
power of Judah is still unbroken: ‘their land also is full of silver 
and gold, neither is there any end of their treasures ; their land also 
is full of horses, neither is there any end of their chariots’! But 
behind the dazzling outside, Isaiah sees the corruption within ; 
injustice and oppression of the poor, the frivolous pursuit of 
pleasure, along with superstition and shameless apostasy : 


‘Woe unto them that join house to house, 

That lay field to field, till there be no room, 

And ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the land! .. . 

Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 

Even great and fair, without inhabitant! ... 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink ; 

That tarry late into the night, till wine inflame them ! 

And the harp, and the lute, the tabret and the pipe, and wine, are in 
their feasts : 

But they regard not the work of the Lord, neither have they considered 
the operation of his hands. 

Therefore my people are gone into captivity, for lack of knowledge ; 

And their honourable men are famished, and their multitude [“‘revellers,” 
so Kittel] are parched with thirst.’? 


A terrible judgment must accordingly come upon Judah. The 
Holy One of Israel does not suffer himself to be mocked. A ‘day 
of Yahvé of Hosts’ is about to come on all the still existing glory 
of Judah : 


‘Upon all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and lifted up, and upon all 

the oaks of Bashan;... 

Upon all the ships of Tarshish, and upon all pleasant imagery [ “ costly 
curiosities,” so Kittel]... . 

And the idols shall utterly pass away. 

And men shall go into the caves of the rocks, and into the holes of the 
earth, 

From before the terror of the Lorp, and from the glory of his majesty, 

When he ariseth to shake mightily the earth.’? 


As soon, however, as the threatening clouds show themselves 


1 Isaiah ij. 7 (R.V.). 2 Isaiah v. 8, 9, 11-13 (R.V.). 
3 Isaiah ii. 13 f., 16, 18 f. (R.V.). 
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on the horizon of Judah, and it becomes evident that the alliance 
between Ephraim and Aram threatens Judah first of all, Isaiah 
straightway takes up a new position. The judgment of Judah 
will not fail to arrive ; but what threatens here is not the scourge 
of God, but the work of man: a torch which is already burned out 
has only smoke, not fire. Ephraim’s policy, and all its doings, have 
for years been marked by blind infatuation; its destiny is a chain 
of divine judgments which has not yet reached it end. They 
said : 
‘The bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn stone : 
Thé sycomores are cut down, but we will change them into cedars. 
Therefore the Lord hath set up on high against him the adversaries of 
Rezin [ “ oppressors,” so Kittel] and hath stirred up his enemies : 
The Syrians on the east, and the Philistines on the west, and they have 
devoured Israel with open mouth... . 
Yet the people hath not turned unto him that smote them... . 
Therefore the Lord hath cut off from Israel head and tail, palm-branch 
and rush, in one day. ... 
For all this his anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out 
still’! 

And Ephraim’s ally, Damascus, will fare no better than 
Ephraim itself. If Ephraim’s fortresses must become like the 
long desolate and ruined dwelling-places of the Hivites and 
Amorites who once fled before Israel, the same lot is in store for 
Damascus and its inland towns. ‘They shall be for flocks, which 
shall lie down, and none shall make them afraid. The fortress 
also shall cease from Ephraim and the kingdom from Damascus ; 
and the remnant of Syria shall be as the glory of the children of 
Israel, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ 2 

This, perhaps, was how Isaiah judged of things at the begin- 
ning of the war, while Jotham still lived and the traditions of 
Azariah’s successes had still an influence on people’s minds. But 
Jotham dies, and then what Isaiah had already anticipated takes 
place. ‘I will give children to be their princes, and babes shall 


* Isaiah ix. 10 ff. (R.V.). See on the only correct interpretation of the 
passage, Dillmann in his Commentary. 


° Isaiah xvii. 2, 3(R.V.). Cf. v. 9, and for the text the Commentaries. 
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rule over them. O my people! children are their oppressors, and 
women rule over them.’! Jotham’s place is taken by his still 
youthful son, Ahaz? Judah, which at this time so urgently 
needed a strong and resolute man to guide it, falls into the hands 
of a youth of twenty, who possessed neither experience of life nor 
the moral force and stability which come from a firm faith in God. 
The whole burden of looking after the good of the land rests, as it 
so often did, on the shoulders of prophecy—the best proof of the 
peculiar significance and importance of this unique phenomenon 
in Israel. 

It is highly probable that it was the death of Jotham, and the 
accession of the youthful Ahaz who succeeded him, which spurred 
on the allies to make a fresh attempt to win over Judah to their 
side. In any case, their main action in the matter occurs in the 
reion of Ahaz. Rezin undertakes an expedition in a southern 
direction which costs Judah the possession of Elath, the source of 
the wealth of the kingdom of Judah under Azariah and Jotham. 
It goes back to its old possessors, the Edomites. But the allies 
next prepare to make a direct attack on Ahaz. With their united 
forces they move towards Judah in order to capture Jerusalem, 
and, if possible, to dethrone the obstinate Ahaz.? 

When matters took this turn, Judah did not know what to do. 
The Assyrian party in Jerusalem and at the court of Ahaz could 
point to the example of Menahem, for whom, in his sore straits, 
Tiglathpileser had, a few years before, proved himself a deliverer. 
In that instance, as in the present one, those against whom Judah 
had appealed to Assyria were the enemies of the latter. On 
receipt of the bare news of the advance of the enemies against 
Judah, Ahaz and all Jerusalem, in their dismay, lost their heads,* 
and the king seems to have formed his resolution before the 


1 Ysaiah 11. 4, 12 (R.V.). 2 9 Kings xvi. 

3 2 Kings xvi. 5, 6; Isaiah vii. 2,5 f. The events of 2 Kings xvi. 6 may 
precede those of v. 5, since a fresh beginning is made in each verse. 

4 Isaiah vii. 2. Perhaps Ahaz on this occasion offered up his son. Cf. 2 Kings 
xvi. 3. Stade, p. 596, places the event slightly later; but the text of Isaiah 
viil. 6 is much too uncertain. 
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prudent among his counsellors could check him by their advice. 
He sends ambassadors to Tiglathpileser, and, in humble language, 
submits himself to the great king. His humble prayer for help 
against his enemy is backed up by the despatch of the whole store 
of silver and gold which was laid up in the Temple treasury and 
the royal exchequer,’ 

In following this short-sighted policy, Ahaz had the public 
opinion of Jerusalem on his side. Modern historians, too, have 
taken him under their protection. Ahaz, it seems, did what any 
other in the circumstances would have done.? Isaiah’s judgment 
is different, and he knows that it is in harmony with the counsel 
and will of Yahvé. While Ahaz is at the aqueduct leading from 
the upper pool,? superintending the preparations which it was 
most needful to make in the event of the capital being besieged, 
Tsaiah seeks him out with the words: ‘Take heed, and be quiet; 
fear not, neither let thine heart be faint, because of these two tails 
of smoking firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin and Syria, and 
of the son of Remaliah.... It shall not stand, neither shall it come 
to pass. For the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of 
Damascus is Rezin; and the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the 
head of Samaria is Remaliah’s son. Jf ye will not believe, surely ye 
shall not be established,’ 4 

What the prophet in these words preached to the king is 
faith, trust in God. Isaiah was hardly fool enough to imagine 
that a hostile attack could be met with folded arms and eyes 
directed to heaven. But as things now stood, his conviction 
undoubtedly is that nothing can help Judah save God alone. If 
He does not help, then Judah is lost—wherever it may turn to 
among men for help. And there is only one means of getting this 
help, to be quiet and trust in God. The issue proved that Isaiah 
was right. In the present distress his advice was undoubtedly 

1 2 Kings xvi. 7-9. 
3 On this locality see Dillm. Isaiah, p. 65 f. 


4 Isaiah vii. 3f., 8f.(R.V.). 8bisa gloss. [The assonance of the original 
Hebrew is so far preserved in the German—‘ Glaubet thr nicht so bleibet thr 
nicht.’ We might perhaps say, ‘If ye will not confide, ye shall not abide.’—TR. ] 


2 Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 595. 
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the right one. Jerusalem could hold out against a siege for a 
time. Meanwhile Tiglathpileser, if he had the interests of his 
empire at heart, had on his own account to march against the 
allies, whose cause was lost from the first, seeing that all Syria 
did not unite. In this case the Assyrian had no occasion for 
troubling himself about Judah at all, and Ahaz preserved for the 
present, at any rate, that measure of independence which his 
father had handed down to him. 

Isaiah accordingly, so long as there is still time, works with all 
his might to convince the king how disastrous for Judah the 
interference of Assyria must necessarily be. He sees in spirit 
the Assyrian troops on the one side and the Egyptian on the 
other, spreading themselves over the fields of Judah,! and he sees 
how Judah is already playing the réle of the unfortunate apple of 
contention between the two world-powers, if Ahaz means volun- 
tarily to tear down the last bulwark that still separates Assyria 
and Egypt. Isaiah, certain of what he says, and full of belief in 
his God, has recourse to a last expedient. He offers even to work 
a miracle for the king, in order to prove that he is speaking the 
truth. But even this does not move the feeble Ahaz; he will not 
tempt God. 

And so the die is cast; the ambassadors are not brought back ; 
Isaiah’s words and trouble are all in vain. Isaiah sees what must 
be the inevitable result, and he lets it be known. Judah’s terrible 
fate and its mournful ruin are clear to him. But now as a proof 
that faith is no empty delusion, he rises in the very midst of these 
so depressing circumstances to the loftiest heights of hope and 
trust. If for the present only misery and wretchedness are the 
lot of Judah, and if the house of David itself has sunk down to 
the ground, the ‘if ye will believe ye shall be established’ must 
nevertheless retain its truth. A new generation, which will spring 
from the tearful sowing of the present, will know this in its own 
experience. It will, with a strong arm, drive the enemy out of 
the land, and will see a new king of the stock of David at its 


1 Tsaiah vii. 18 f. 
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head—but it will no longer be a kingdom of war and of this 
world, but a kingdom of God, a kingdom of peace and of 
righteousness. 

The hour in which Isaiah parted from Ahaz gave to the world 
the thought of the Messiah. 

‘Hear ye now, O house of David: Is it a small thing for you 
to weary men, that ye will weary my God also? Therefore the 
Lord himself shall give you a sign: Behold, a maiden shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and shall call him “God-with-us” 
(‘Immanu‘él), Curds and honey shall he eat when [“ until,’ so 
Kittel] he knoweth to refuse the evil and to choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the land whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be forsaken. 
The Lord shall bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and thy 
father’s house, days that have not come, from the day that Ephraim 
departed from Judah.’! Assyria will afflict the land and make it 
desolate, so that it soon will be the haunt of cattle and sheep, and 
its inhabitants, instead of bread and wine, shall live on milk and 
wild honey. But the time of distress will pass away; the child 
with the name so full of promise is growing up, and founds in 
Zion a new kingdom of David: 

‘ For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder ; 


And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace.’ ? 


When and where the ambassadors of Ahaz fell in with Tiglath- 
pileser, we do not know. It is not impossible that he was already 
on the way to Syria, which he meant once more to reduce to 
subjection without the co-operation of Ahaz. At any rate, we find 
the great king actually present in Syria in the year 734, with the 
intention of chastising the rebels. As Isaiah had foreseen, the 
work was not one of particular difficulty, owing to the disunion 
amongst the smaller states. Damascus alone seems to have offered 
an energetic resistance. 


1 Tsaiah vii. 13-17 (RB. V.). * Tsaiah ix. 6 (R.V.). 
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The Book of Kings relates that Tiglathpileser took away from 
Pekah, Ijon, Abel-beth-Maachah, Janoah, Kedesh, and Hazor, 
also Gilead, Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carried their 
inhabitants away to Assyria! With this agrees both what we 
learn from Isaiah, and what the great king himself tells us. 
Samaria itself was saved for this time from capture and destruc- 
tion, owing to the fact that the party opposed to Pekah promptly 
murdered him, and presented his murderer, Hoshea, to the great 
king as his successor (734/3).4 After Israel is thus chastised and 
Jerusalem delivered, Tiglathpileser (733) turns his attention to 
Damascus. The Bible briefly relates that he conquered Damascus, 
carried off its inhabitants, and slew Rezin. From the information 
supplied by the great king himself, on the other hand, we gather 
that the siege and capture of the strong Syrian capital occupied 
him for two years.® 

Ahaz has attained his immediate end; his two opponents have 
been slain by the sword, and their lands wholly or in part have 
fallen to the enemy. But amongst other things, a narrative in the 
Old Testament which proves that the matter was not ended by the 
paying of tribute once, shows us at what a price Ahaz bought the 
advantage of being a protégé of the great king. The great king 
expected further acts of homage, and it was taken for granted that 
Ahaz, as his loyal vassal, would henceforth take Assyrian customs 
and usages as the pattern to copy, both in the affairs of daily life 
and in matters of worship. Accordingly Ahaz, after the capture of 
Damascus, waits on Tiglathpileser in that city. There he happens 
to see an altar, a model of which he sends straight to his priest 
Uriah in Jerusalem, and has one made the same for the Temple. 


1 2 Kings xv. 29. But see also Stade, 7A W. vi. 160. 

2 Tsaiah viii. 23. 

3 See on this Schrader, KAT’? 258 ff. [Eng. Trans. i. 251 ff.]; AK Bub. 30 ff. ; 
Tiele, Gesch. 234 f. There also on the chronology. It will not do to identify the 
names, 3 R. 10, 2, 17, with Gilead and Abel-Maachah. 

4 2 Kings xv. 30=3 R. 10, 2, 28 f. The Assyrian date determines the end 
of the reign of Pekah. 5 2 Kings xvi. 9: 

6 See the Eponym lists with the notices attached under 733 and 732, and on 
Lay. 72 f., see A Bibl. ii, 31 f., note. 
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The new altar takes the place of what, up to this time, had been 
the altar of burnt-offering! This does not mean in the least that 
the worship of Yahvé was displaced. It can hardly have been an 
altar of Rezin’s that is referred to.2 As soon as Damascus came 
into the possession of the Assyrians, they would introduce their 
own form of worship. Ahaz sees the Assyrian chief altar in 
Damascus, and thinks he will gain the favour of the great king by 
imitating it. Ahaz otherwise does not show any very particular 
regard for the Solomonic Temple.* Most of the measures drawn 
up by him in this connection are to be attributed to the necessity 
he was under of getting money, while we undoubtedly have 
incidental references which suggest the view that Ahaz introduced 
the star- and sun-worship of Assyria into Jerusalem, and had even 
sacred horses of the sun at the Temple of Jerusalem.* 


§ 69. Samaria’s End. 


Both kingdoms—Israel and Judah—could have enjoyed for the 
immediate future undisturbed peace under the protection of 
Assyria, if they had kept quiet and rested content with the actual 
condition of things. Ahaz took this way, and succeeded in keeping 
his throne for many years. In Israel, on the other hand, things 
do not calm down. Since 732 Tiglathpileser has been occupied in 
the east, and in 727 he quits the scene. Salmanassar IV. takes 
his place (727-722). The absence of the great king, and, still 
more, the change of throne in Assyria, inspire the independent 
party in Samaria with new hope. 

Egypt does its best to nourish these hopes. For the further 
Assyria had in recent years penetrated into Syria, the more the 
kingdom of Pharaoh must have felt that the position it had 
hitherto held was being seriously threatened. It was simply aiming 

1 2 Kings xvi. 10-16. 2 So Stade, Gesch. 598. 
3 2 Kings xvi. 17, 18; text and translation are, however, doubtful. 
* 2 Kings xxiii. 11-12. Ahaz, in any case, is to be included amongst the 


‘Kings of Judah’ who are there mentioned ; whether or not still earlier kings 
are referred to is a point which may be left undecided. 


/ 
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a blow at itself if it did not do all that was in its power to check 
Assyria and incite the Syrian states to resist the great king, It 
was high time that Egypt was abandoning its old policy of in- 
activity which it had been compelled to adopt owing to the state of 
affairs at home. The victory of the Ethiopian Sabako by which, 
after long struggles inside the country, Egypt was at last delivered 
into the hands of the Ethiopian ruler, brought with it for a time at 
least an orderly state of things for Egypt, and consequently made it 
possible to pay some attention to affairs in Syria! We accordingly 
find Sabako in alliance with the Syrian states; and from this time 
till the days of Assarhaddon, Egypt continues to be the constant 
disturber of the peace who labours to stir up the Syrian states 
against their oppressor. Hanno of Gaza, who had remained for a 
while as a fugitive in Egypt, returns home either immediately after 
the death of Tiglathpileser, or some years later, in order, under the 
influence of Egypt, to urge the Syrian states to revolt; and the 
Old Testament informs us that Hoshea of Israel, in consequence of 
an understanding with King Seve of Egypt,’ had given up paying 
the tribute.? One is inclined to identify Seve with Sabako; but if 
they were not one and the same, then Seve must have been an 
under-king of Sabako’s.* 

Salmanassar could not look calmly on at the revolt of Samaria, 
because the Assyrian supremacy over all Syria was at stake. He 
must have set out soon after his accession, possibly in the second 
year of his reign. For if the statement that Hoshea reigned nine years 
is correct, then Salmanassar must have come against him as early as 
725. He seems to have surrendered at discretion to the great king 
on the latter’s advance. Hoshea is taken captive, and very likely 


1 See Meyer, Gesch. Agypt. 348 ff. 

2 The MT. gives it, though in all probability erroneously, 86; ¢f. Ass. Sab4. 

3 Of. 2 Kings xvii. 3-6. The whole section, although possibly originating with 
K, or going back to it, gives us nevertheless a very inexact account. (See Stade 
600, note 1.) We can for this reason hardly infer from v. 3 that there was an 
earlier expedition of Salmanassar against Hoshea. The verse merely says that 
Hoshea did homage to Salmanassar, first of all, on his accession. 

4 So Winckler, Unters. z. altorient. Gesch. 91 ff. Of. Schrader, KA 7.” 269 f. 
[Eng. Trans. i. 261 ff.]. 
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shared the fate of the other prisoners. His capital, Samaria, on 
the other hand, is not disposed to yield on such cheap terms to 
Assyria. Salmanassar has to set about a regular siege ; and, owing 
to its strong position, Samaria succeeds in holding out for three full 
years. Salmanassar himself is not fated to live to see the 
capture of the city.! According to the well-authenticated Assyrian 
accounts, Samaria fell into the hands of his successor Sargon 
(722). 

During the time of Salmanassar’s advance and the siege of 
Samaria, Judah, as will be readily understood, has been earnestly 
directing her gaze towards her northern neighbour. It was doubt- 
less owing to Isaiah’s influence that Ahaz kept quiet, and resisted 
all the attempts which were undoubtedly made to allure him to 
revolt.2 Had he acted otherwise, it would probably have been all 
over with Judah at this time. But Isaiah is convinced that 
Samaria, too, will gain little this time by her foolhardy attempt. 
Her measure is full. But Judah may learn a lesson from what it sees 
being accomplished here. ‘Woe to the crown of pride of the 
drunkards of Ephraim,’ he cries, in reference to Samaria, ‘and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of the 
fat valley of them that are overcome with wine! Behold, the 
Lord hath a mighty and strong one; like a tempest of hail, a 
destroying storm, as a tempest of mighty waters overflowing, shall 
he with violence cast it down to the earth. The crown of pride of 
the drunkards of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.’ 3 

About the same time, besides Isaiah, there rises up in Judah 
a like-minded prophet—perhaps a pupil of Isaiah’s—Micah ben 
Moresheth. He too is certain about Samaria’s downfall and 
destruction : 

‘Behold, the Lord cometh forth out of his place, 


And will come down, and tread upon the high places of the earth. 
And the mountains shall be molten under him, 


1 Incorrectly 2 Kings xviii. 10. 

* Perhaps the statement about Judah’s subjection by Sargon in the inscrip- 
tion from Nimrid refers to this. See Tiele, Gesch. 258; [but ef. Cheyne, Introd. 
Is. p. 4). 5 Isaiah xxviii. 1 ff. (R.V.). ‘ 
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And the valleys shall be cleft 

As wax before the fire, 

As waters that are poured down a steep place. 

For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 

And for the sins of the house of Israel. 

What is the transgression of Jacob? is it not Samaria ? 
What are the high places of Judah? are they not Jerusalem? 
Therefore I will make Samaria as an heap of the field, 
And as the plantings of a vineyard : 

And I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley, 
And I will discover the foundations thereof.’ ! 


Micah has no fear that for the present Jerusalem will be de- 
stroyed.? For as it did not oppose Assyria, there was no ground for 
any quarrel. But it was easy to see that the waves which swept 
Samaria away would not leave Judah wholly unharmed. More- 
over, Judah’s sins were like those of Ephraim; if Yahvé were again 
to swing His scourge, the end would have come for Judah too.? 
The blows which strike Ephraim are not deadly for Samaria only : 
‘They come even unto Judah, and reach unto the gate of my 
people, unto Jerusalem.’ 

It is only to a limited extent that we can say with certainty 
what became of the inhabitants of the conquered country. Part of 
them, in accordance with the custom of the Syrian and Babylonian 
kings which we hear of first in connection with Tiglathpileser, 
were carried away from their homes. According to Sargon’s 
inscriptions,* he carried into captivity 27,290 of the inhabitants of 


1 Micah i. 3 ff. (B.V.). The prophecy must clearly be put before 722, and with 
‘this the indication of the date of the Book of Micah in i. 1 agrees. For this 
reason, only ch. iii. (see v. 12) can be claimed for the reign of Hezekiah, to which 
Kuenen, on account of Jer. xxvi. 18 f., would refer it. There is no unanimity 
of opinion regarding the original extent of the Book of Micah. See Stade, 
ZAW. i. 165 ff. ; iii. 1 ff.; iv. 291 ff.; Nowack, ZAW. iv. 277 ff.; Ryssel, 
Unterss. iiber Textgestalt und Echtheit d. B. Micha, 1887; Kuen. § 73 f. An 
essential part of the question is as to the position of the prophecy on the Maggébas 
and Ashéras (cf. v. 12), regarding which it is difficult to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion, owing to the small number of instances in which they are certainly 
mentioned. But cf. above, § 64, and below, p. 357. 

"2 Micah iii. 12 (against Kuen. § 74, 3) (R.V.). 3 Micah i. 8 ff. 

4 See Winckler, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons (1889), (not accessible to me). 
Further, Schrader, KAT? 266 ff. [Eng. Trans. i. 260 ff.]; A Bibl. ii. 35 ff, 
especially 55. 
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Samaria, while he left the remainder in the country under an 
Assyrian governor. Those carried away doubtless represented the 
leading element in the state: officials and proprietors, army and 
priesthood. According to our Bible Book of Kings, they were 
transplanted to Assyria; amongst other places, the Habor, a 
tributary of the Euphrates, and the ‘towns of the Medes,’ are 
mentioned as their new place of abode.* 

Those who remain behind, and who naturally form the great 
mass of the people, are Assyrian subjects; while the country from 
being a tributary vassal-state has become a regular Assyrian 
province. But it does not reconcile itself to this fate without once 
more attempting to find deliverance in revolt. The Old Testament 
tells us nothing about it, but it is mentioned in Sargon’s inscrip- 
tions.? According to them, it appears that immediately after 
Sargon’s departure from Syria the opposition to Assyria was 
organised anew. Ilubi’di of Hamath headed the party of resistance. 
Almost all Syria to the north of Samaria joined in the rising. 
Samaria itself, willingly or not, was drawn into the movement. In 
the south, Hanno of Gaza and the Egyptian Seve (Sab‘l) support 
the confederates. Judah belongs to the few exceptions who prefer 
to remain on the side of Assyria. In the year 720 Sargon is accord- 
ingly once more back in Syria. He does not allow his opponents 
to unite. Ilubi’di is promptly beaten at Qargar. Thereupon the 
great king proceeds towards the south, and defeats the united 
Philistines and Egyptians at Rapihi, doubtless the place which was 
afterwards the Raphia of the Greeks, not far from Gaza on the 
Egyptian frontier. Samaria’s resistance is thus finally broken ; at 
all events, the Assyrian accounts tell us nothing further of any 
attempt to shake off the foreign yoke. 

Probably in consequence of these disturbances Sargon, at this 
time and on other occasions later on, settled foreign colonists in 


1 2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 2. See on each of the places Schrader, KA 7.2 275 f. 
[Eng. Trans. i. 267 ff.]; and Siegfr. and Stade in their Lex. It is, however, worthy 
of notice that the Lxx. gives what is partly a different text. [Gf also Ainsworth, 
Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch. 1892, p. 70 ff. (The two Captivities)]. 

2 Tiele, Gesch. 259 f., and K Bibl. ii. 55, 57. 
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Samaria. Thus Sargon himself mentions ‘prisoners from different 
lands, whom he had transported to Syria,! and he mentions in 
particular some Arabian desert-tribes, who had refused to pay tribute 
to him, and who were accordingly transplanted from their home.2 
Along with them the Old Testament mentions some Babylonian 
towns, the inhabitants of which Sargon transferred to Samaria? 
These may be the same as those who, according to Sargon’s own 
account, were transferred to the land of the Hittites in consequence 
of the disturbances in Babylon. Some decades later, in the reign 
of Assarhaddon, a new addition of foreign elements was made to 
that already existing.® 

The Northern Kingdom has now reached its end. Even if the 
great majority of the inhabitants remain, still the vital pith of 
the nation is gone, and the last shadow of freedom has disappeared 
for ever. A foreign nationality and a foreign religion mingle 
with those of Israel. Assyrian governors and officials bear rule 
in the land; Assyrian, Babylonian, and Arabian blood destroys 
the purity of the old native families, and foreign gods are wor- 
shipped at the sanctuaries. At first the Israelites struggle 
against them as well as they can. Bethel for some time longer 
preserves its ancient character as a sanctuary of Yahvé, indeed 
it even seeks to exercise an influence on the heathen colonists.® 
To a certain extent it must have succeeded too, for the altar of 
Bethel? is still standing in the time of Josiah, and the pre-exilic 
narrator in the Book of Kings passes a not exactly unfavourable 
judgment on the religious worship practised there.§ Indeed, when 
the inhabitants of Judah return, they find here a people who had 


1 In his Annals, 1. 16, cf. Winckler, Kedlinschr. Textb. 27. On the time, see 
Tiele, Bab.-ass. Gesch. 258. 

2 Schrader, K Bzbl. ii. 48 (cylinder inscription, 1. 20). 

3 2 Kings xvii. 24. 

4 Schrader, KA’? 276 [Eng. Trans. i. 276]. 

5 Of. Ear. iv. 2 (KAT.? 373 f.). In Ezra iv. 10 the reference is clearly to 
the same event. 

6 2 Kings xvii. 26 ff. Cf. Jer. xl. 4 ff. 

7 2 Kings xxiii. 15; ¢f. 19 ff. 4 

8 2 Kings xvii. 24-28, 41, See on this, and generally on chap. xvii. above, 
p- 219. 
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clung to the worship of Yahvé. But those who returned no 
longer recognise them to be flesh of their flesh, nor do they 
recognise their God to be the old Yahvé of the prophets. They 
separate themselves from the Samaritans. Foreign rule and 
foreign influences have made them into something different from 
what they were. And if they themselves wished to be sons of 
ancient Israel also, still it was hardly pure pride on the part of 
the returned exiles that they could barely discover in them the 
features of ancient Israel.* 


1 See further on the Samaritans in Kautzsch, PRZ.? xiii, 340 ff. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ASSYRIANS IN JUDAH. JUDAH’S END. 
§ 70. Hezekiah (715-686). 


In the fierce storms which burst over Samaria and had swept 
it away, Ahaz of Judah had succeeded in escaping untouched. 
He had made a prudent calculation of all circumstances, and had 
firmly supported the Assyrian rule, and he consequently kept 
his throne until the end of his life, and at his death handed it 
over to his son Hezekiah. The change of throne took place pro- 
bably in the year 715.1. Hezekiah began to rule while still 
undoubtedly very young, perhaps while barely a youth.? It was 
his good fortune to have men like Isaiah and Micah at his side. 

It is to their influence that we have to trace certain measures 
taken by Hezekiah for the improvement of the worship of Yahvé, 
which our narrator tells us about—and probably rightly ’—in 
connection with his accession. Hezekiah did not only, according 
to this account, break in pieces a brazen image of a serpent, 
called Nehushtan—a relic of ancient serpent-worship*—which had 
had divine honours paid to it in Jerusalem since ancient times, but 
the suppression of the high-places as well as of the Maccébas and 
Ashéras is also ascribed to him.° 


1 See above, p. 238; and on Mice. iii. 12 above, p. 351, note 1. 

2 See Kamphausen, Chronol. 37. 

3 Differently Rob. Smith, Prophets of Isr. 363 ; Stade, Gesch. 608, 623 ; Renan, 
Hist. ii. 518 ; (Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, 365]. Isaiah xxx. 22 has not reference to 
public sanctuaries, but to household images which had been still preserved. 

4 Of. the snake-stone in Jerusalem, above, p. 178. Perhaps, too, Nehushtan 
was connected with it, 5 2 Kings xviii. 4; ef. 22. 

855 
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This account in our Book of Kings, so far as it deals with 
high-places, Maccébas and Ashéras, has of late been described 
in certain quarters as unhistorical. Grammatical as well as 
historical arguments have been advanced against its genuineness.’ 
As a matter of fact, the mode of expression in this verse cannot 
possibly be made to harmonise with the laws of the older Hebrew 
language There can accordingly hardly be any doubt but that 
the sentence in its present form was not written by a pre-exilic 
narrator. Nor is the circumstance that the abolition of high- 
places is presupposed in v. 22 necessarily conclusive for the 
historicity of this fact. For it is evident that if this bit was 
written by a later author, things may very probably be put into 
Rabshakeh’s mouth that he never actually said. It is further 
urged that neither Isaiah nor any other prophet of the eighth 
century declaimed against the high-places, Macgebas and Ashéras, 
which it is here presumed were suppressed by Hezekiah. We 
are, it is argued, precluded from supposing that Hezekiah went 
further than prophecy itself. 

Spite of this I do not think that the information regarding 
Hezekiah’s reform should be rejected. The account, of which 
v. 22 forms part, leaving out of view the incorrect supposition in 
reference to Sennacherib’s death, seems based on sound informa- 
tion, and nowhere shows traces of post-exilic, or in fact of any 
specially late origin. We are justified in doubting the correct- 
ness of its statements only if they are contradicted by really 
weighty facts. These, however, I am not able to find. That 
Isaiah does not directly declaim against high-places is correct 
enough; but his contemporary Micah certainly did it. If the 
former did not show any interest in their suppression, the latter 


1 See Wellh. Bi.4 255; Prol.? 26 [Eng. Trans. 23]; Stade, ZA W. iii. 8 ff. ; 
vi. 170 ff. ; Gesch. 607 £. 


* See an attempt in Kohler, ii. 2, 263. But the example in 2 Sam. vii. 8-10 
offers no analogy to our text. There we have perfect tenses which reach down 
to the present ; here we have not, since the Magcébas and Ashéras return again. 
So, too, the instances adduced by Driver, Notes on 1 Sam. i. 12 (cf, also 2 Sam. 


xvi. 5) are all of a different kind. Cf. further Gesen.-Kautzsch, @ramm.™ 325 f. 
3 See above, p. 221 f, 
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undoubtedly did! But Isaiah would in this case be guilty of a 
want of thoroughness which, though certainly intelligible enough 
in J and K, which are not acquainted with the peculiar importance 
of Zion, would hardly be intelligible in his case. He declaims 
against images and stands up for Zion; but what are the altars 
in the land without their images as compared with Zion? If 
they fall, the altars must fall too. Apart from Yahvé’s unity, 
His spirituality has no meaning. If thus 2 Kings xxii. 4 in 
its present form is also late, this by no means proves that 
it is unhistorical. The reviser appears to have enlarged the 
verse because of v. 22. 

If, then, Hezekiah abolished the sanctuaries of Yahvé outside 
Jerusalem, he must at the same time have felt it necessary to 
remove the old Canaanitish sacred symbols—the Maccebas and 
Ashéras *—which were attached to them. Wemay indeed assume 
that it was because of these appendages that the altars were put 
down. And supposing that even in recent years they made their 
way into the Temple of Jerusalem,® Hezekiah was bound, when 
he once began to put away the heathen and half-heathen rubbish, 
to remove them twice over. This lay in the nature of the case. 
Probably, therefore, we have no occasion to deny that the Micah 
from whom we have complaints respecting the high-places also 
spoke against Maccébas and Ashéras.* And if we find no such 
denunciation in Isaiah, there may be accidental reasons for 
this; but even supposing it proved that Isaiah allowed® the 
Maccébas, though not the Ashéras, it would be more reasonable 
to suppose that Micah, followed by the king, went a step further 


1 Mic. i. 5. The explanation given of this passage in vol. i. p. 108, note 4, 
is now purposeless. I have meanwhile come to the conviction that the reading 
of the MT. is correct as opposed to the rxx. The Lxx. gives merely a simpli- 
fication. 

2 The text in v. 4 mentions only one Ashéra, while the translations, on the con- 
trary, have the plural. If the singular is correct, the reference must be to an 
Ashéra which had found its way into the Temple in the time of Ahaz. 

3 See the foregoing note, and above in § 64, 4. 

4 Mic. v. 12 f. See on this Stade, ZAW. iii. 8 ff.; iv. 291 ff.; Nowack, 
ZAW. iv. 277 ff. ; Ryssel, Micha, on this passage ; Kuen. § 74, 6; and above, p. 351. 

5 Isa. xix. 19. But the interpretation is uncertain. 
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than Isaiah, than to claim the right of correcting him in accord- 
ance with Isaiah. 

There can be no doubt as to the intention of Hezekiah and 
those who supported him in thus limiting the worship of Yahvé 
to Jerusalem. Samaria’s fall so loudly proclaimed Yahvé’s 
destroying wrath, that they felt compelled to try and turn it 
away. Priests and prophets were at one in maintaining that 
Israel’s apostasy from the Yahvé in Zion, who had no image, had 
been its destruction. The same fate awaited Judah and 
Jerusalem if they did not thoroughly repent. The youthful 
king listened to them more readily than his father had done. If 
Judah wished to escape Israel’s fate, it was necessary that her 
worship of God should be kept free of those elements which had 
brought about Israel’s fall. But this end could be perfectly 
attained only if all the other sanctuaries outside of Zion were 
put down. For even if in favourable cases it was Yahvé who 
was worshipped, still there was always a great danger that the 
Yahvé of Hebron or Beersheba should be regarded as different 
from the Yahvé of Zion,? and in this case polytheism and 
heathenism would be once more secured in all their rights. But 
it is just the very greatness and far-reaching significance of this 
thought which supplies the explanation of the defective way in 
which it was carried out in the reign of Hezekiah. The revolution 
which was now aimed at was too great to allow of its being 
carried through all at once. The axe was laid at the root of the 
tree, the decisive blows which brought it down followed later on. 
But it does not follow that because the first blows did not at 
once lay it flat with the ground that they were not given. 

Hezekiah resembled his father Ahaz in few points. One might 
rather say that in many points he fell back on the fundamental 
principles of his great-grandfather Uzziah. He, like Uzziah, takes 
certain measures, the object of which is to secure the military 


' Cf. Mic. iii. 12. Some of: the threatenings of Isaiah may belong to this 
period. 


* Wellh. Prol.? 27 (Eng. Trans. p. 24]. 
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safety of his country, and especially of his capital: as, in Uzziah’s 
time, Judah’s treasuries and arsenals are now also well filled; 
like Uzziah, he ventures to take up a hostile attitude towards 
Assyria. We have unfortunately very little information regarding 
the chronology of the events of his long reign. We neither know 
when he was victorious over the Philistines, nor at what period of 
his reign the aqueduct ascribed to him was constructed. Perhaps 
the war with the Philistines was a legacy left him by his father 
Ahaz as a consequence of Judah’s refusal to join the rising under 
Hanno of Gaza. And since we know that Hezekiah’s revolt from 
Assyria had been prepared long beforchand, we may reasonably 
suppose that the construction of his aqueduct? is to be referred to 
the earlier years of his reign. 

His object in making the aqueduct was doubtless to add to the 
defence of Jerusalem in the case of a siege.® Jerusalem does not 
possess any flowing water inside the city walls. The only important 
spring in the immediate neighbourhood of the city is the Gihon on 
the eastern declivity of the ridge on which the ancient fortress of 
David had been built, and on which the royal palace now stood. 
The project readily suggested itself of conducting the water of the 
Gihon inside the city wall in order to be perfectly protected 
against the possibility of a want of water in any circumstances 
that might arise. If at first an attempt was perhaps made to have 
the aqueduct above ground, reasons were soon forthcoming for 
making the connection underground. It was thus that aqueducts 
originated of the same sort as the conduit from the Gihon, the 
Maria-spring of the present day, which leads to the Pool 
of Siloah, regarding the construction of which the old Hebrew 
inscription? found in it in 1880 gives us some information. 
Unfortunately the inscription tells us nothing of the time 
when the cutting through the Temple hill was made. But 
since the Book of Kings tells us that Hezekiah ‘made the pool 


1 2 Kings xviii. 6; cf. also below, p. 371. 

2 2 Kings xx. 20; ¢f. 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. 

3 Of. the statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, which certainly rests on a correct 
reminiscence. 4 See on it also above, p. 230. 
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and the conduit, and brought water into the city, and Chronicles 
expressly connects this statement with the Siloah conduit, there is 
scarcely any room for doubting that Hezekiah is the constructor 
of that very Siloah conduit and of one of the Siloah pools." 

If the youthful Hezekiah was thus intent from the beginning 
of his reign on strengthening his defences and making sure of his 
military equipment, we may gather from this that, as in religious 
matters, so also in political life, a new spirit had entered Judah 
with the change in the throne. The party which was under the 
influence of Egypt and hostile to Assyria, the party of the 
‘Patriots’ who were strong for a revolt from Assyria, must very 
soon have gained the ear of the young king. The fact that the 
breach did not take place a great deal sooner than it actually 
did is apparently to be ascribed wholly to the influence of 
Isaiah. 


§ 71. Sennacherib in Palestine. 


As soon as Sargon had withdrawn from Palestine after the 
battle at Raphia, the opposition to Assyria was again reorganised. 
Ashdod now formed the centre of the movement, taking the 
place of Gaza, which had been suppressed. Its king Azuri, rely- 
ing on help from Egypt, seems to have succeeded in getting the 
South-Palestine nationalities, and amongst them Judah, to band 
together to resist Assyria. This is, at all events, Sargon’s? account ; 
while, on the contrary, the Old Testament is silent as regards 
Hezekiah’s share in the undertaking of Ashdod. Probably when 
Sargon sent his army to Palestine the allies abandoned Azuri in 
time to save themselves, so that the Assyrian general, called 

1 Gf. the plan of Jerusalem as it is to-day in Ebers and Gunthe, Pal. i.; 
further Riehm, H WB. Art. Jerus., N*. 10 and Siloah ; Bdédeker,? 102. Differently 
Stade, Gesch. 593 f. He considers the Siloah conduit to be older, chiefly on 
account of Isaiah viii. 6. But there may quite well have been a ‘ water of Siloah’ 


before this, as the name, ‘Ain Silwan, still attached to the place, seems to indi- 
cate. See also Dillm. on Isaiah viii. 6. 


* See the fragment in Winckler, Keilinschr. Teatbuch, 31. [Cheyne, Jntrod. 
Is. 20.] 
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Tartan, had practically only Ashdod to deal with. The siege of 
Ashdod ended, as was to have been expected, in the capture of 
the town. Its inhabitants were carried away into captivity, 711.1 

In this case, too, Egypt’s blandishments had had a very 
decided influence. We are not left in any doubt as to Isaiah’s 
opinion about them, which is expressed in one of the few utterances 
of his to which we can with certainty assign a date. In chap. xx., 
on the occasion of the siege of Ashdod, he prophesies the speedy 
downfall of the Egyptians and Ethiopians at the hands of Assyria, 
an event which is to happen within three years. And to Judah, 
which relies upon the untrustworthy friend, Egypt’s downfall will 
bring shame and confusion. ‘When this has been the fate of 
those in whom we hoped, to whom we fled for help and deliver- 
ance from the king of Assyria, how can we possibly escape?’ 
That will be in brief the cry of Judah and of the rest of Palestine.’ 

From the first Isaiah was thus determinedly opposed to any 
junction with Assyria, but he was now quite as much against any 
thought of a revolt. If Assyrian protection inevitably involved 
many humiliations for Judah, the least of which was perhaps 
after all the yearly tribute, still, the friendship of Egypt appeared 
to him to be as little disinterested, and, as regards what it could 
actually offer in the way of help, to be far more unsafe. 

After the fall of Ashdod, so long as Sargon lived, no Assyrian 
army again entered Palestine. Sargon was uninterruptedly 
occupied in the north and east until the end of his life. After a 
reign of seventeen years, which was rich in memorable deeds, and 
was crowned with unparalleled successes, Sargon died in 705, 
apparently by the hand of an assassin. He was succeeded by his 
son Sennacherib, more correctly Sanherib (705-681). If, as will 
readily be understood, the long absence of the Assyrian armies 
from the west had inspired the Syro-Palestine peoples anew with 
the thought of regaining their independence, the murder of Sargon, 
and the confusion in Assyria and Babylon which resulted from it, 


1 Of. the Khorsabad inscription, line 90 ff., in Schrader, K Bibl. ii. 65 ff. 
[iver to LOIS 2 Isa. xx. 1-6. 
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probably supplied the occasion desired for the formal renewal of 
the old offensive and defensive alliance against Assyria. 

The circumstances just at this time appeared specially favour- 
able for the carrying out of such a project. In Egypt, where the 
defeat of Sabako at Raphia and the fall of Ashdod were naturally 
followed by unfortunate results so far as the internal state of the 
country was concerned, the usurper Tirhaga secured the throne 
just about the time of Sargon’s death. He energetically resumed 
the policy of combating Assyrian influence in Syria, doubtless in 
the hope of thereby strengthening his throne. On the other hand, 
there appeared once more in Babylon one who was a dangerous 
opponent for the Assyrians, the Chaldean Merodach-Baladan.* 
Sargon had already had many a brush with Merodach-Baladan. 
On Sargon’s accession he got himself elected king in Babylon, and 
he had succeeded in maintaining his position alongside of Sargon 
for twelve whole years. It was not till towards the end of his 
reign (710 or 709) that Sargon succeeded in becoming Merodach- 
Baladan’s master. He fled to Elam. But scarcely had Sargon 
closed his eyes, when the indefatigable Merodach-Baladan again 
appears on the scene. In 702 he succeeds in regaining his king- 
ship in Babylon by force. 

Merodach-Baladan seems to have spent his long life in constant 
conflict with Assyria. The fact that he is found seeking alliance 
in the far West with Assyrian opponents proves what a serious 
view this tenacious and enterprising warrior took of his life’s task. 
The Bible Book of Kings has preserved the recollection of this in 
the statement that Merodach-Baladan sent an embassy to Hezekiah 
to congratulate him on his recovery from a severe illness, and that 
Hezekiah showed his well-stocked treasures and arsenals to the 
ambassadors. There can be no doubt but that the main end of the 
embassy, regarding which, indeed, the Bible narrator is silent, 


1 See on him Winckler, Unters. x. altorient. Glesch. 47 ff. 

* The narrative will be found in 2 Kings xx. 12 ff. ; it is preceded by that of 
the king’s illness and recovery. It is clear from the position of chap. xx. after 
xviii. 13-19, 37, that the Bible narrator (see above, p. 222) no longer understands 
the proper purpose and connection of these events. Still, both narratives rest on 
historical recollection. [C/. Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, 287 ff.] 
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was to urge Hezekiah to enter into the confederacy against 
Assyria. We thus get the date both of the embassy and of 
Hezekiah’s illness and recovery. Both occurred shortly before 
Hezekiah’s breach with Assyria. 

When Egypt in the south and Babylon in the east were 
urging active measures and promised their help, it was certainly 
not easy for the Palestinian States to remain quiet. Who could 
tell whether they, too, might not succeed in doing what Merodach- 
Baladan had now for the second time been successful in doing in 
Babylon. They had only to remain unanimous and seize the right 
moment. In the north, Sidon specially seems to have been the 
centre of the movement; in the south, now that the power of 
Gaza and Ashdod had been broken, the Philistine cities of 
Ashkelon and Ekron seem to have occupied a similar position. 
It would appear that great importance was attached to the co- 
operation of Hezekiah in the movement, as is proved both by the 
embassy and by the leading place which he seems later on to 
have taken within the confederacy. 

We are not able to say how far Hezekiah was from the first 
disposed to listen to those who were urging on a breach with 
Assyria. As we saw, the attitude he had so far taken up makes 
it probable that he needed very little persuasion. Besides, the 
war-party was without doubt strongly represented in Jerusalem 
and at the court. It had an easy task with the unthinking mob, 
as the party of the extreme patriots always has. On the other 
side, however, stood the party of the moderates and cautious- 
minded. It was, of course, as is always the case, in the minority, 
and at its head stood Isaiah. In the breach with Assyria he sees 
simply the seed of fresh disaster which will come upon Judah, 
and his recognition of this is not connected with friendly feelings 
towards Assyria—this he had shown under Ahaz—but springs 
from a clear insight into the actual condition of things. 

Thus, soon after Sargon’s murder, Isaiah, reflecting upon the 
fate of Gaza and Ashdod, had declared to the Philistines that 
Philistia should not too readily congratulate itself that the stick 
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which had beaten them was broken; from the serpent an adder 
will spring, and its fruit shall be a dragon! And now, while the 
plan of the rising is getting ripe for being carried into execution, 
he shows Jerusalem the fate which threatens it. Perhaps he will 
even yet succeed in preventing them from taking the decisive 
step. Apparently a whole cycle of Isaiah’s utterances, chaps. 
Xxix.-xxxii.,? belongs to this period of deliberation and planning. 
He employs all the force of his eloquence to keep king and people 
to the path of reason and prudence. 


‘ Woe to the hearth of God, hearth of God, the city where David encamped ! 

Add ye year to year, and let the feasts come round, 

Then will I distress the hearth of God, and there shall be mourning and 
lamentation, 

And she shall be unto me as a hearth of God ! 

And I will camp against thee round about, 

And will lay siege against thee with a fort, and I will raise siege works 
against thee.’? . 


The alliance with Egypt is a subject of special anxiety for 
Isaiah. He speaks of the kingdom of the Pharaohs with the 
utmost contempt. He hopes for no blessing for Judah from it, 


and only dreads further complications. 


‘Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, 

That take counsel, but not of me, 

And make a league, but not of my spirit... . 

That walk to go down to Egypt... . 

To strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh (“To shelter your- 
selves in the shelter of Pharaoh ”—so Kittel) 

And to trust in the shadow of Egypt. ... 

Through the land of trouble and anguish, 

From whence come the lioness and lion, the viper and fiery flying 
serpent (“ flying dragon ”—so Kittel), 

They carry their riches upon the shoulders of young asses, 

And their treasures upon the bunches of the camels 

To a people that shall not profit them ! 

For Egypt helpeth in vain and to no purpose, 

Therefore have I called her, Rahab, that sitteth still’ #—(‘ Monster, that 
sitteth still’—so Kittel). 


1 Isa. xiv. 29-32. Perhaps v. 32 refers to the envoys of Merodach-Baladan, 
who had come to Philistia too. [Qf Cheyne, Intr. Is. p. 82.] 

2 See e.g., Driver, Isaiah, 55 ff., and now also Guthe in Kautzsch. Somewhat 
differently, Dillmann in his Comm. 3 Isa, xxix. 1-3 (R.V.) 

4 Isa, xxx. 1, 2, 6, 7(B.V.); of: Isa. xxxi. 1 ff. 
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The last-mentioned utterances of Isaiah against Egypt show 
that the prophet’s efforts were in vain. Hezekiah’s ambassadors 
are already on the way to Egypt, naturally laden with rich presents. 
Isaiah can at most only hope that they will be recalled, and that 
the alliance will be broken off. But neither does this take place. 
The anti-Assyrian party in Jerusalem, the party friendly with 
Egypt, seems more and more to have gained the upper hand. 
Hezekiah has made up his mind not to let the favourable moment 
slip past, in order to re-establish Judah’s independence, and per- 
haps even the throne of David. He unreservedly joins the 
general rising, and, in fact, he appears to have taken a prominent 
position amongst the confederates; King Padi of Ekron, who 
remains true to Assyria, is vanquished by Hezekiah and taken 
prisoner. 

For the second time Isaiah appears here in all his religious 
greatness. Even at this stage, although he sees his nation taking 
the wrong road, he does not give up hope. Spite even of its folly 
Judah cannot yet perish. Yahvé will not forsake the House of 
David, nor abandon His holy place. But certainly deliverance 
will not come from the quarter in which Judah’s leaders are 
seeking for it, and least of all from Egypt. Yahvé alone will be 
Judah’s help. Those great thoughts which Isaiah had formerly 
cherished regarding Judah’s future he still firmly clings to, even 
in this the time of supreme distress. The glorious future appears 
to his vision to be almost nearer than before. But it is no longer 
to issue from Judah’s destruction. The misery of the siege of 
Jerusalem by Assyria appears to him in the light of the purifying 
judgment from which Judah, gloriously delivered, will come forth 
as a purified and new race, well pleasing to God. It will be only 
the sinners whom the judgment will sweep away; the city and 
temple of Yahvé will stand in the judgment. Zion is a sure 
corner-stone, against which every hostile power shall be dashed 
to pieces.” 


1 Gf. Sennacherib’s prism-inscription, col. ii. 70-72 (Schrader, A Bibi. ii. 93). 
2 (Differently, Cheyne, Jnir, Js. pp. 88, 169. } 
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Sennacherib himself certainly acted with prudence in taking 
no notice at first of the Palestinian rising, although it was backed 
up by Egypt. He makes it his aim to deal with the evil at its 
root, and that lay in Babylon. The old rebel Merodach-Baladan 
must first be overcome. Sennacherib succeeds in crushing him in 
702, and now he is free to turn his attention to the West in 701. 
According to Sennacherib’s own detailed accounts, his campaign 
in Syria divided itself into several sections. He is first of all 
occupied in reducing to submission the Phcenician cities from 
Sidon to Akko. In Sidon Sennacherib places a certain Eshbaal 
on the throne, and hands over to him by way of counterpoise to 
Tyre a certain number of Phcenician towns. He does not seem 
to have succeeded in capturing Tyre. From here he turns south- 
ward to attack the Philistine cities of Ashkelon and Ekron. King 
Sedeq (Sidqa) is conquered and is sent a prisoner to Assyria. 
Simultaneously with the advance of the Assyrians against Ekron 
a body of Egyptian and Ethiopian troops comes to the relief of 
Ekron. A battle takes place at Altaqu (Eltekeh). Sennacherib 
boasts of having gained a great victory here. In any case, the 
Assyrians hold the field, and the road to Ekron is now open for 
Sennacherib. The town falls into Sennacherib’s hands, who 
executes a cruel judgment on the rebels, and later on compels 
them to accept the banished Padi once more as king. 

Meanwhile most of the other rebels had preferred to yield to 
Sennacherib, and this was what Ammon, Moab, and Edom did. 
Judah alone persists in her attitude of resistance. The last stage 
of the whole campaign is occupied with the measures taken against 
Hezekiah. The Bible accounts come in here. It is astonishing 
that Sennacherib did not follow up his victory at Eltekeh, and that 
he thus gave the Egyptians an opportunity for rallying again. 
This leads us to suppose that the victory did such serious damage 
to Sennacherib himself that Hezekiah could venture to persist 
in his resistance. The Bible accounts, if we understand them 


1 See Schrader, KA 7.” 285 ff. [Eng. Trans, i. 278 #5 K Bibl. ii, 91 ff., and in 
addition Tiele, Gesch, 289 ff., 314 ff, 
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correctly, are in harmony with this view.) They tell us that 
Sennacherib advanced against all the fortified towns of Judah 
and took them. There would have been no occasion for this 
unless we suppose that Hezekiah had not yet consented to 
abandon his attitude of resistance. It is only now that Hezekiah 
resolves to submit to Sennacherib. Hezekiah’s ambassadors 
announce his resolve in Lachish in the Shephela, the Assyrian 
headquarters. Sennacherib demands a tribute of 300 talents of 
silver and 30 talents of gold. After making the utmost exertions, 
Hezekiah is able to deliver it to him. The Temple and the 
treasuries of the king have to yield up their best in order that the 
sum may be got together. It was on this occasion that Hezekiah 
handed over Padi of Ekron, whom he had kept a prisoner, to 
Sennacherib, who restored him to his throne. But Sennacherib is 
not satisfied with the tribute. After he has it in his hands, he 
demands the cession of the capital. He sends a part of his army 
to Jerusalem under Rabshakeh, doubtless. a general,? to compel 
Hezekiah to yield the city up. Negotiations entered into between 
Rabshakeh and Hezekiah’s chief officials, the palace governor, 
Eliakim ben Hilkiah, the State-recorder Shebna, and the chan- 
cellor Joah ben Asaph, came to nothing. Rabshakeh prepares to 
besiege the city.’ 

In Jerusalem the unfavourable result of the negotiations 
produces a feeling of dismay. Hezekiah rends his clothes and 
appeals to Isaiah to plead for him unto Yahvé. But even at this 
juncture Isaiah is certain of the issue. ‘Behold, he is reported to 
have said to Hezekiah in a divine oracle pronounced regarding 
Sennacherib, ‘I will put a spirit in him, and he shall hear a 


1 The two accounts, 2 Kings xviii. 14-16 and 2 Kings xviii. 13, 17-19, 9a, 
may, in accordance with the explanation given above, p. 220, be used as com- 
plementary parallel narratives. 

2 See on him Tiele, Gesch. 497, In a gloss the Book of Kings further men- 
tions Tartan (the commander-in-chief) and Rabsaris (see on him Winckler, Unters. 
z. altor. Gesch. 138), 

3 This is not actually said, but is the evident meaning of 2 Kings xviii. 26-37. 
He certainly advances with an army. This disposes of Stade’s assumption 
(p. 621) that there never was an actual attack, 
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rumour, and shall return unto his own land, and I will cause him 
to fall by the sword in his own land’ (R.V.). On hearing of 
Sennacherib’s departure from Lachish, Rabshakeh seems for the 
moment to have raised the siege of Jerusalem, doubtless with the 
intention of returning again later on. But the breaking up of the 
headquarters at Lachish must itself have been connected with the 
news of Tirhakah’s advance against Sennacherib. According to one 
account in the Bible Book of Kings, the same news not only leads 
Sennacherib to resolve not to resume the siege of Jerusalem, but 
to beat a retreat from Palestine altogether. He may have been 
haunted by the doubtful result of the battle of Eltekeh.1 At the 
same time the disturbing news, too, which reached him from the 
East, without doubt led Sennacherib to decide on retiring. One 
can easily understand how the Old Testament had not more 
definite knowledge regarding these rumours. There is a second 
account in our Book of Kings, the one which Herodotus? also 
adopted, according to which a great pestilence breaks out in the 
Assyrian camp, with the help of which the angel of Yahvé destroys 
in one night 185,000 Assyrians. It is very possible that it too is 
historical,? and that all these circumstances contributed to the 
result. 

There is hardly any room to doubt that the account here given 
corresponds in all essential points with the actual facts. For those 
very portions of it which we might expect to find again in the 
Assyrian accounts, agree in a remarkable way with it. These are 
the references to Sennacherib’s attack on Judah, the submission of 
Hezekiah, and the siege of Jerusalem. Sennacherib* informs us 
that he took from Hezekiah of Judah, who would not submit to 
him, forty-six strong towns,and countless fortresses and small places, 
and captured 200,150 prisoners of every age and station. ‘Him 


1 See Tiele, Gesch. 296. 

® See Herod. ii. 141. Field mice are supposed to have taken up their quarters 
in Sennacherib’s camp overnight. The mouse is the emblem of pestilence. Cf, 
1 Sam. vi. [For a different view see Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, p. 233.] 

3 [On the other side, see Cheyne, Introd. Is., 1.c.] 

4 See Prism-inscription, Col. iii, 10 ff, 
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himself I shut up like a bird in his royal city Jerusalem...” 
He laid on him a new tribute in addition to the former, since 
Hezekiah, he says, had been overpowered by the splendour of his 
sovereignty—namely, thirty talents of gold and eight hundred 
talents of silver, as well as utensils of ivory and fine woods, besides 
forcing him to deliver up his daughters and wives, his male singers 
and female singers. 

If we make allowance for the obvious exaggeration of which 
the great king is guilty as regards the number of the prisoners 
captured, and also in the statement about the tribute,! and if we 
remember, on the other hand, that Sennacherib 7s not speaking of 
the capture of Jerusalem but only of a sending of tribute, we 
can still plainly see reflected in these Assyrian accounts the 
consciousness of the fact that Sennacherib had to retire before he 
had succeeded in making himself master of Jerusalem. 

Isaiah had triumphantly shown himself to be in the right, and 
so too had his God Yahvé. Never had a prediction been more 
splendidly verified than this which Isaiah had here held out to his 
king and nation. When Sennacherib was still far distant—indeed, 
before the final breach with Assyria at all—he had reached a sure 
conviction that Yahvé would not abandon His city.” He is still 
more sure of this after Sennacherib has set out and is advancing 
against Judah. The greater the anxiety in Jerusalem becomes, 
the more joyous is Isaiah’s certainty of victory. And as one after 
another the reports reach Jerusalem, bringing the bad news of 
Sennacherib’s victories in Phcenicia and Philistia, and the 
politicians of Judah are becoming dejected, Isaiah sees in all this 
his previous threatenings gloriously justified. He can even 
venture to utter harsh threatenings against the king’s chief 
advisers.’ 


1 We may with Brandis, Wiinz-, Mass- und Gewichtswesen in Vorderas., p. 98; 
perhaps explain the difference in respect of the sum mentioned by Hezekiah (300 
and 800 talents), by supposing that the method of reckoning was different in the 
two cases. Still this is uncertain. 

2 Of. Isaiah xxix. 5 ff.; xxx. 27 ff. ; [and Dillm. Comm.; Cheyne, Jntr. Is.; 
pp. 183, 199 ff.]. 

3 Of. Isaiah xxii. 15 ff. ; and Dillm. in his Comm. 


VOL. IL. QA 
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_ When Sennacherib’s army left Phcenicia and turned towards 
the south, it was greeted by Isaiah in a prophetic utterance which, 
for grandeur of conception and for force and beauty of description, 
is amongst the most powerful of any of his which we possess. 
Assyria is the rod of God’s anger, ‘howbeit he meaneth not so, 
neither doth his heart think so, but it is in his heart to destroy and 
cut off nations without number,’ and therefore his pride is bringing 
him to his ruin And when, finally, Sennacherib has received 
Hezekiah’s tribute, and, spite of this, inflicts a siege on Jerusalem, 


he sees in this a base piece of treachery which Yahvé will not 
allow to go unpunished :? 


‘ Woe to thee that spoilest, and thou wast not spoiled, 
And dealest treacherously, and they dealt not treacherously with thee! 
When thou hast ceased to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled. 


. . . The high ways lie waste, the wayfaring man ceaseth: 
He hath broken the covenant, 


He hath despised the cities (“done violence to,” so Kittel), 
He regardeth not man.’ 


Jerusalem, on the other hand, will finally triumph: 


‘Thine heart shall muse on the terror : 


Where is he that counted, where is he that weighed [the tribute]? 
Where is he that counted the towers ? 


Thou shalt not see the fierce (“ foreign,” so Kittel) people. 

A people of a deep speech that thou canst not perceive ; 

Of a strange tongue that thou canst not understand.’ 

(‘The people of the dark, unintelligible language,’ so Kittel).? 


§ 72. Manasseh. Amon. 


Of Hezekiah’s further proceedings we can learn nothing. 
Isaiah, too, vanishes in 701, and we see no more of him. The 
position of Judah after Sennacherib’s retreat was not an enviable 


1 Tsaiah x. 5 ff’ V. 11 determines the time. 

> For other ideas of the date and significance of Isa. xxxiii. see Kénig, Hinlei- 
tung, p. 321; Duhm’s Commentary ; and Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, pp. 163-172.] 

S Isaiah xxxili, 1 ff, 18 f. (R.V.); Isaiah xiv. 24-27, xvii. 12-14, and 


besides, 2 Kings xix. 21-24 (note the ‘messengers’), also probably belong to the 
period of the siege. 
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one. Hezekiah is, and continues to be, Assyria’s vassal; and his 
country, after what it had suffered during the war and the siege, 
must have certainly been in a pitiable condition. But all the 
distress of the present is nevertheless far more than outweighed by 
the proud and exalted feeling which Judah alone, amongst all the 
states of Southern Palestine, had a right to indulge in. The giant 
amongst the rulers of the earth, before whom all the kingdoms of 
the earth bowed down, was shattered on the rock of Zion. This 
joyous consciousness of victory would, of course, help Judah soon 
to recover again from its wounds. The account of Hezekiah’s 
successful battles with the Philistines is perhaps also to be referred 
to this period.2 In any case, the reputation of Yahvé and of Zion 
would necessarily gain infinitely by the marvellous issue of the 
struggle. Isaiah had been right when he said that the Hill of 
Zion was higher than all hills, and that Yahvé would protect His 
dwelling-place. It is extremely probable that he now enjoyed the 
triumph of seeing the disappearance of the idols which still re- 
mained everywhere in the hands of the common people, and that 
Hezekiah, by way of honouring Yahvé of Jerusalem, proceeded 
with greater earnestness than before with the work of suppressing 
the high-places.? 

But after Hezekiah’s death things soon assumed a totally 
different aspect. The Book of Kings* informs us that his son 
Manasseh (686-641) restored and introduced again into Judah all 
kinds of heathen customs. He allowed the high-places which had 
been suppressed by Hezekiah to be used again; built altars to Baal, 
and put back again into the Temple the Ashera which had been 


1 Perhaps Isaiah i. 5-9 has a reference to this. 

2 2 Kings xviii. 8. Cf. Stade, 624. 

3 By most recent writers the whole of Hezekiah’s reforms have been referred 
to this period. But it is difficult to understand how, in this case, the author of 
the Book of Kings passes a favourable judgment on the whole reign of Hezekiah, 
if the latter did not begin his reforms till near the end of it. Seeing he wrote 
only a short time after Hezekiah’s day, he may quite well have had a correct 
recollection of what took place. No objection can be drawn from the case of 
Josiah ; he begins his reign at an earlier age, and he began his reforms before 621. 

4 2 Kings xxi. The chapter is probably not quite uniform (see Stade, ZA W. vi. 
186 ff.), but its statements as regards matters of fact can hardly be objected to. 
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removed from it. He restored to a place of honour again the 
Canaanitish practice of sacrificing children, and also the various 
black arts which have for long been forbidden in Israel, at least 
by law, and which were carried on only in secrecy, And even 
the Assyrian star-worship finds in him a zealous patron. 

How are we to account for this phenomenon? Wellhausen’s 
explanation is certainly right: ‘The popular half-heathen Yahvé 
must at all costs be restored to His place of honour in opposi- 
tion to the stern and holy God of the prophets.’1 Sennacherib’s 
retreat from Jerusalem, and the brilliant fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
preaching, necessarily resulted in the victory of the prophetic 
party. The prophets would be able to maintain their place so 
long as the king lived who owed everything to Isaiah. As soon 
as Hezekiah’s eyes are closed, the old popular religion which 
had been combated by the prophets, raises its head again and 
fights—for the last time, and therefore all the more desperately 
—for its existence. What we see being accomplished under 
Manasseh is nothing but the strong violent reaction of the old 
syncretism which had got firmly implanted in the hearts of the 
masses, against the endeavours of prophecy to give the strict 
ethical Monotheism the place of authority in life. Those who 
clung to the popular religion did not wish its fresh, joyous 
worship of Nature, with its altars on high places and images, 
and its indulgent and voluptuous accompaniments, to be starved 
out of existence in favour of that strict and sober conception 
of God and of His Will which the prophets represented. If 
Hezekiah had leant an ear to the prophets, why should his 
Successor not reverse the process and side with the other 
party ? 

Political considerations may also have had an effect, at least 
so far as the introduction of Assyrian forms of worship was 
concerned. Hezekiah owed his deliverance to Yahvé, and in 
what he did he expressed his thankfulness that Yahvé had 
proved Himself more powerful than all the gods of the heathen. 


1 Wellh. Abriss, 67. 
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If Isaiah’s prophecy was to be believed, the time of salvation 
and blessing for Judah was now at length truly to dawn. Assyria 
must perish, and Jerusalem and Judah might raise their heads 
more proudly than ever. There were certainly few enough signs 
of this. As a matter of fact it was just at this very time that 
Assyria reached the pinnacle of its power, and although Judah 
had offered a glorious resistance to the giant, it could not hope 
to get any further than it had been before. It was, and con- 
tinued to be, Assyria’s vassal, 

Thoughts such as these were calculated to damp enthusiasm 
for Yahvé. One might, in fact, ask: Who, after all, gained 
the victory—Sennacherib or Hezekiah, Yahvé or the gods of 
Assyria? Judah after 701 enjoyed a long, and, as it seemed, 
an undisturbed time of peace; but what was this repose under 
the sceptre of Assyria as compared with the prospect held out 
by Isaiah? If Judah, as a matter of fact, thus lived merely 
by the grace of Assyria, it seemed illogical to withhold from 
the gods of Assyria the worship which was their due as well 
as Yahvé’s. 

Thus the Canaanitish and Assyrian deities, and foreign modes 
of worshipping God, gradually found their way into Jernsalem and 
into the Temple. The high-places and the altars are restored; the 
Ashéras and Maccébas become once more parts of Israelitish wor- 
ship; and even Kedeshas—z.e. those dedicated to prostitution in 
the service of Astarte, or in connection with her worship—settle 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Temple.?_ In addition to all 
this that strange dark feature, which is often enough peculiar to the 
religion of Nature together with lascivious festivals and wild orgies, 
gets special prominence here, and the inhuman custom of sacrific- 
ing children appears to have flourished with exceptional vigour 
in the reign of Manasseh. In the valley of Hinnom, a gorge on 
the southern or western side of the Temple hill, are the places 
for sacrifice where children, slaughtered in honour of Melek 


1 See Schrader, KA 7’? 354 ff. [Eng. Trans, ii, 40 ff.]; Tiele, Gesch, 328 ff., 346, 
COD ISIN OS XX. Ge 
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(Moloch), are burnt.!_ Besides this, we have the Assyrian star- 
worship in its various forms. Manasseh, in fact, more than any 
other, is to be certainly classed amongst those kings of Judah 
before the time of Josiah, who kept sun-chariots and sun-horses 
close to the Temple :? he carries on, at the same time, the worship 
of ‘the host of heaven’; the sun-god is surrounded by a whole 
court of heavenly beings—the stars, who, as being his under-gods, 
claim their own peculiar worship.2 Even if Ahaz was the first 
to begin the worship of these Assyrian deities, it was under 
Manasseh, according to all the indications we have, that the 
worship was first carried on on an extended scale. The period 
from now to the reformation under Josiah is dominated by this 
mode of worship. That very reformation, and Deuteronomy, 
which was spiritually so closely related to it, show what a hold 
it had got in Judah. Even after this reform it was not quite 
rooted out. We still find Jeremiah and Ezekiel complaining of it.* 

There can scarcely be any doubt but that this close alliance 
with Assyrian modes of worship, which made such a deep im- 
pression on the life of Judah, is merely a symptom of something 
of a more general kind. If Assyrian religion was imitated to 
such an extent as was the case here, Judah, in Manasseh’s time, 
must in general have drawn closer to Assyria in political matters, 
as in all the other departments of life. People got reconciled 
to the fact of the Assyrian vassalage, and began to admire and 
imitate the whilom enemy. Assyrian life and thought, the cus- 
toms and culture of Assyria, along with its religion, certainly 
became more familiar to Israel at this time than had ever been 
the case before. 

Unfortunately, the information we possess regarding these 
eighty important years of Israelitish history—from 701 to 621— 
is so very scanty, that we cannot venture to pronounce upon 


1 2 Kings xxi. 6; xxiii. 10. On the pronunciation of Molek, see in Kautzsch, 
critical notes on 1 Kings xi, 7. The same holds good of Ashtoreth and 
Astarte. 

2 2 Kings xxiii. 11, 12. 3 2 Kings xxi. 5. 

* Jer, xliv. 4.; Hzek. viii. 6 ff. ; of Zeph. i, 5. 
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the infiuences exercised by Assyria in any other sphere save in 
that of worship, nor do anything beyond mentioning the general 
fact of its existence. Any conjectures regarding anything beyond 
this cannot be proved. Stade,! for instance, thinks he can show 
that the Assyrio-Babylonian mythology found its way, to a very 
large extent, into Judah at this very period of syncretism and 
blended with the ancient Israelite stories regarding the primitive 
history of the world and of man. But to whatever extent Israelitish 
primitive history may have been influenced by Assyria, the adop- 
tion of Assyrian elements may belong to a considerably earlier 
time. Ahaz, for instance, did not only worship sun-horses, but 
set up an Assyrian sun-dial in Jerusalem? It will be seen from 
this that the influence of Assyria on the life and thought of Israel, 
though it may have been specially strong in the reign of Manasseh, 
goes back to a considerably earlier period. 

Naturally, such a thorough change as took place under Man- 
asseh, and which so entirely altered things from what they were 
in Hezekiah’s days, could not be carried through without the 
application of force. Those who remained faithful to Yahvé, 
and especially those who had gathered round Isaiah, could not 
be silent about Manasseh’s ongoings. Manasseh, however, seems 
to have punished with death any resistance to his measures. 
It is only by supposing this to have been the case that we can 
understand why, in the very closest connection with the king’s 
apostasy from Yahvé, the Book of Kings reproaches him with 
having caused streams of innocent blood to flow, so that Jerusalem, 
like an over-full dish, was filled with blood to the very rim? 
Tradition has numbered Isaiah amongst the martyrs in Yahvé’s 
cause whose blood flowed under Manasseh. If he himself was 
not actually amongst them, many of his pupils doubtless were. 
Jeremiah is apparently thinking of the horrors under Manasseh 
when he speaks of the sword as having devoured Judah’s prophets 
like a destroying lion.* 


1 Stade, Gesch. 631 f. 2 See 2 Kings xx. 11; cf. Herod. ii. 109. 
3 2 Kings xxi. 16. 4 Jer. ii, 30. 
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But though brute force might indeed silence the prophets of 
Yahvé, it could not compel them to apostatise. In their seclu- 
sion the prophets, and the faithful worshippers of Yahvé belong- 
ing to the ranks of the priesthood and the people, may have set 
themselves all the more earnestly to work for Yahvé and His 
honour. The evil of the time was apostasy from Yahvé. That 
could be checked only if what Hezekiah had without much 
suecess striven after, could be permanently accomplished. The 
high-places, with their altars, their images of the gods, and the 
secret worship of various kinds which was bound up with them, 
were the real seats of idolatrous worship. If they were once sup- 
pressed it would be easy to restore Yahvé once more to honour, 
and once more to make of Israel a people holy to Yahvé. It was in 
thoughts such as these that there originated, within the prophetic 
circle in the time of Manasseh, a book which was not to play an 
important part till the days of Josiah, namely, Deuteronomy. The 
ancient Mosaic law of the Book of the Covenant was to be freshly 
presented to Judah in a new form corresponding to the special 
needs of the time. The unfavourable circumstances of the time, 
especially the heavy weight of persecution which, in Manasseh’s 
days, lay upon Yahvé’s brave confessors, did not allow of the book 
being made public as yet. It is accordingly laid up in the Temple, 
and remains concealed there till it is brought to light in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign. 

As regards literature generally, the time of Hezekiah and 
Manasseh seems otherwise to have been a period of active pro- 
duction. As was shown before, the later elements in the group 
of narratives in the Book of Samuel, designated SS, belong in all 
probability to the reign of Hezekiah.2 The writers worked on the 
basis of the older traditions, and partly by freely developing the 
old material, sought to revive anew, for the benefit of the younger 
generation, the traditions which had been handed down regarding 


1 See the detailed examination of the composition and of the date of the 
writing of the book above, in the first volume, § 7, 1, 2. 
2 See above, pp. 34 f., 45. 
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the heroes of the past—Samuel, Saul, and David. To these were 
doubtless joined narratives dealing with the period of the later 
kings which, unfortunately owing to the peculiar plan of our Book 
of Kings, have been to a large extent lost. Some bits may be 
preserved in the books we have called K. And, in particular, we 
previously arrived at the conclusion that the Israelitish Book of 
Kings (Ki) must belong to the time of Manasseh.! 

If the detailed proof of this, previously given, be correct, then 
the most suitable time to which to assign the composition of 
essential parts of the great Hexateuch Law and History-book will 
also be in this period—the book, namely, with which we are ac- 
quainted under the name of the Elohistic Preestly-writing (P). Ever 
since the Temple service had been regularly going on, and had 
more and more increased in importance, a ritual must have become 
a necessity. In course of time it came to be prescribed in writing. 
Many other regulations were added on to this, especially those 
having to do with cultus and the worship of God. When Heze- 
kiah undertook his scheme of reform, he was able, like Josiah at 
a later date, to count on the support not only of the prophets, but 
quite as much on that of the Jerusalem priesthood. The shape 
this support took was the redaction of the older laws from the 
point of view of the centralisation of divine worship in Jerusalem, 
Thus important parts of that priestly writing (P?) were composed 
as early as the time of Hezekiah. From this point onwards the 
work of the priestly lawgivers is continued beyond the time of 
Manasseh, and, in fact, some portions seem not to have been 
included in the book till the time of the Exile. For the proof 
of these statements, so far as I am able to give it, I refer readers 
to the investigation in an earlier section of this book.2 A fresh 
examination of this very difficult and very big question cannot 
be looked for here. This would require a fresh and detailed 
estimate of the reasons for and against, and consequently a fresh 
critical examination of the sources. For general statements are 


1 See above, pp. 210, 218. 
2 Of, the examination of this point in vol. i., §§ 9 and 10. 
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of no value here. If my view is the correct one, it does not 
require any new arguments in its support; if when examined it 
cannot stand the test, its rejection is simply a matter of time. 

A later narrative, preserved in the Book of Chronicles, tells 
us that Manasseh was taken prisoner by the Assyrians. He was 
carried away in chains to Babylon, but was, in answer to his 
prayer, afterwards set free and restored to his throne. The Book 
of Kings knows nothing of this. Even if it were not altogether 
probable that the narrative originated in the necessity felt of 
bringing Manasseh’s long and peaceful reign into harmony with 
the theocratic standpoint of the Book, still, taking into account 
the well-known character of Chronicles, very few serious reasons 
can be advanced in favour of its historicity. Besides, it cannot 
be denied that the narrative possesses a striking analogy in the 
history of Pharaoh Necho I. who was carried away in chains to 
Nineveh, and was afterwards set at liberty.” 

Manasseh’s son and successor, Amon (641-639), appears to 
have gone entirely in his father’s footsteps. After a reign of two 
years, he loses his life in a palace revolution. It would be of the 
highest importance in enabling us to form an opinion regarding 
the general condition of that period, if we knew whether religious 
reasons had anything to do with his dethronement, as in the case 
of Joram of Israel. If they had, then the fact that Amon was 
specially popular with the common people would appear in a new 
light. A bloody revenge was taken by the populace for his murder 
on those who had instigated the conspiracy against Amon’s life. 
Are we to suppose that these occurrences were closely connected 
with reforms similar to those carried through by Josiah, and for 
the accomplishment of which, on the death of Manasseh, the change 
of throne seemed to supply the fitting opportunity? We may 
suppose that Amon resisted the reforming tendencies of the court, 
trusting to the favour in which the system, which had become the 


1 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10 ff. See on this Graf, in StKr. 1859, 467 ff., and Wellh. 
Prol.? 215 (Eng. Trans. 207]; on the other side, Kohler, Gesch. ii. 2, 279 #f. 

* See Schrader, KAT’? 371 [Eng. Trans. ii. 58]; Tiele, Gesch. 356. 

3 2 Kings xxi. 19-26. 
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dominant one in the country under Manasseh, was held. He 
would pay for his resistance by his death, but the party of the 
country people who supported him, together with the country 
priests, would, we may imagine, take a bloody revenge for this 
attack on their interests. This party would thus succeed in 
delaying the carrying out of those plans of reform for almost 
twenty years. Owing to the scanty nature of our information, 
it is perfectly impossible to answer questions of this kind. Still 
the state of the case is such, that it is permissible at least to 
mention conjectures of this sort. 


§ 73. Josiah. 


In place of the murdered Amon, his son Josiah, a boy of only 
eight years (639-608), is set on the throne. With his accession 
Israel is once more seen taking an active part in connection with 
events which were happening in the big world. The mighty empire 
of Assyria, which had risen to the supreme point of its power 
under the great and noble-minded Assurhaddon, now began under 
Assurbanipal (669-625), the Sardanapal of the Greeks, eradually 
to fulfil its destiny. In the first years of his reign Assyria was 
still in full possession of its power and greatness. But now those 
mighty movements of the nations which in the second half of the 
seventh century shook all Western Asia, began more and more to 
make their appearance, and under their influence Judah’s despot, 
the empire of Assyria, broke up. As early as the middle of his 
reign (about 645) Psammetich of Egypt had thrown off the Assyrian 
rule, which since the time of Assurhaddon had weighed upon his 
kingdom. Others followed suit, and the final result was that the 
dominion of the world was taken from the Semites, who had 
carried it on for a thousand years, and transferred to the Aryans.’ 
The first deadly blow struck at the Assyrian Empire was dealt 
by the Medes. They revolt from Assyria about the middle of the 
seventh century, and under Dejokes, and especially Phraortes, 


1 On what follows, see especially Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 543 ff. 
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begin to found a kingdom of their own. Phraortes meets his 
death (about 625) while fighting with the Assyrians. The decisive 
battle is delayed for a time by the appearance of the Scythians. 
About this time (-+ 630) hordes of an Eastern equestrian people 
come swarming over all Western Asia, robbing and plunder- 
ing as they go, an event which may be compared with the 
later inroad of the Huns and Mongols into the West. They, 
too, shook the Assyrian Empire to its foundations. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, they even penetrated into Syria and knocked 
at the gates of Egypt. But the Scythian shock is scarcely past 
when the Medes unite with Babylon to strike a decisive blow at 
Nineveh (608). 

Judah was drawn, directly or indirectly, into all these move- 
ments, Since the revolt of Egypt and Media from Assyria, it was 
felt that the all-powerful colossus, before which the world had for 
centuries trembled, had begun to totter. A fresh breath of new 
life and hope must have gone through the vassal-states. In Judah 
too, people began to think that Isaiah was, after all, mght when he 
had prophesied the end of the proud braggart. Assyria’s deities 
sank in value. The spirit of Isaiah, though it had almost died 
out amongst the masses, revived again. Prophecy began again to 
gain ground and could venture into the light of day. And when 
now, finally, the Scythians inundated Western Asia and touched 
even the borders of Judah, it was all perfectly clear: Yahvé is 
rising up once more to execute judgment on the nations. The 
gravity of the situation, and the threatening danger (for Judah her- 
self as well as for others) supplied the soil on which a new phase 
of prophecy sprang up. 

Of the representatives of this new prophetic development 
Zephaniah ? is the first whom we come across. Whether it is that 
the revolt of Egypt or the inroad of the Scythians appears to him 
to be a special sign of the divine punitive wrath, his conviction is 
that the day of Yahvé will come with all its terrors. It will 


1 See Kuen. § 78; Schwally, ZA W. 1890, 165 ff.; Reuss, Gesch. d. AT? 
364 ff. 
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destroy the heathen round about; it is, however, over Assyria 
especially that the divine judgment hangs.! But the day of God 
will certainly come upon Judah itself, and will come upon it first 
if an end is not put to its idolatry.2 The ‘remnant of Baal,’ as 
well as violence and all foreign practices, must first be abolished 
before Judah can be safe in the day of the wrath of Yahvé. At 
a short interval apparently, and previous to Josiah’s reforms, 
Zephaniah is followed by Nahum. Assyria must fall; Nineveh 
will be destroyed, for out of it went ‘he who thought evil against 
Yahvé, and counselled wickedness.’ ‘I will break his yoke and 
burst his bonds... of thy name let there be no more any 
sprout, out of the house of thy god will I cut off graven images 
and molten images; I will make thy grave—for thou art vile. 
Sure of victory, and filled with an unutterable contempt for 
Assyria, Judah rejoices over the fall of her powerful foe. Nahum 
pictures the latter in such clear and brilliant colours that one 
might think he is painting what he has actually seen. But this 
may be so only in appearance; it is sufficient that Nahum foresees 
Assyria’s destruction as a certain fact. This points to the time 
when Assyria was being hard pressed, in the days of Kyaxares the 
Mede, by the Medes and the Scythians together. For Judah 
must still have been nominally subject to Assyria.* 

The spirit of prophecy onee wakened from its slumber must 
continue to exert its influence. And when, a few years after the 
time in which Nahum probably prophesied Deuteronomy was 
brought to light, it must have fallen on fruitful soil. Even in 
Manasseh’s reign the worshippers of Yahvé had not been idle: the 
production of Deuteronomy shows this, according to my view of 
how we ought to explain its origin. Later on, at Manasseh’s 
death, and under the influence of what was happening in the 
outside world, the hopes of the patriots revived; but all in vain. 
Amon fell. Josiah was still a docile boy when he mounted the 
throne. The more he approaches maturity, and the more the course 


1 Zeph. ii. 4-5. 2 Zeph. i. 4-ii. 3. S Nahin Uipelosatcs 
4 See Kuen. § lxxv., especially Nr. 8 and 10. 
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of events itself proves favourable to him, the more he seems to 
have lent an ear to the*prophetic party. And on this occasion, 
moreover, it was the party of the patriots which spoke against 
Assyria. 

Since the death of Assurbanipal, Josiah, who had meanwhile 
from a child become a man, had been loosening the ties which 
made him the vassal of Assyria. Later on, at all events, he 
considers himself the lord and master of Palestine. He introduces 
reforms into Samaria, and attacks Necho on his march through 
Canaan as if he had always had the right to exercise authority 
everywhere in the country.1 At the same time the Assyrian 
deities, and perhaps the foreign deities generally, lose credit. The 
Yahvé of the prophets is again restored to honour, and along with 
Him the Temple of Zion. The proclamation of Deuteronomy is 
only a link in the chain of events. Before the book made its 
appearance, Josiah had set himself to work to get the Temple put 
in order. Then he gets to know of this ‘ Book of Doctrine,’ and it 
supplies a new basis for his efforts.? 

This happened in the king’s eighteenth year (621). The book 
was plainly the outcome of the prophetic spirit. What the 
prophets had always demanded, namely, that Yahvé’s precepts 
should be observed and His will fulfilled, was now expressed in 
easily understood and definite statements which showed how 
Israel must live in order to be holy and worthy of the ‘Holy 
One of Israel.’ Prophecy had thus become statute, law; it had 
entered into the priestly sphere. The holiness of Yahvé, and His 
unique nature as the only God, form the fundamental thought of 


1 Cf. Kuen. § Ixxv. 10. 

* 2 Kings xxii. and xxiii. See also remarks in vol. i. pp. 58,59. The account 
is certainly not all of a piece, but, on the contrary, has been richly supplied with 
additions (Stade, 7A W. v. 292 f., and now especially in Kautzsch). But this 
does not essentially detract from its trustworthiness. The new French school, 
however, holds very different views about it. Gf. Vernes, Une Nowvelle Hypoth. 
sur... du Deutéron. 1887 (Hssais Bibliques, i. ff.), and Précis d’ Hist. Juive, 
1889, 470; Horst, Htude sur le Deut. in Rev. de [ Hist. des Relig. 1888, 11 ff. 
Against, especially Kuenen in 7’. Tijd. 1888, 35 ff. [See now also Piepenbring, in 
Revue del’ Hist. des Religions, 1894, 123 f.] 
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the book. But the necessary preparation for the carrying out of 
its principles is, to a large extent, a renewed purifying of worship. 
Deuteronomy does indeed also contain a considerable number of 
ethical and especially social rules, the aim of which is to realise 
the prophetic ideal of righteousness in the nation. But in many 
respects they remained ideal demands, such as the nation had to 
a certain extent been long familiar with in the older prophets. 
What could be directly accomplished, and what at the same time 
was in complete harmony with the trend of the age, and promised 
to effect the most thoroughgoing changes in the actual state of 
religious matters, was the energetic enforcement of the thought of 
the centralisation of worship. This, however, was an affair of the 
priests quite as much as of the prophets. 

Thus both parties, prophets and priests, had a share in bringing 
about the public recognition of the book and in carrying out its 
demands. It is the priest Hilkiah who makes the book public, 
and the prophetess Huldah guides the king in his resolutions by 
her prophetic utterance. The heathen symbols and altars which 
had sprung up since Manasseh’s time are again put away, and a 
thorough purification of the Temple is undertaken. It was to be 
done in a more effectual fashion than under Hezekiah. To this © 
end, the priests belonging to the country towns are transferred to 
Jerusalem, and their sanctuaries in the high places are profaned. 
And, owing to the weakness of the Assyrian government just at 
this time, Josiah is able even to go beyond the borders of what 
was properly his own land. The worshippers of Yahvé in what 
was formerly Israelitish territory, but has been for exactly a 
hundred years Assyrian, are included in his reforms, and the altar 
of Bethel is destroyed. It is, moreover, sufficiently significant for 
the character of the movement that the priests of the sanctuaries 
of the high places which were suppressed were not treated either 
in accordance with the letter of the new law or with the original 


1 Why did Hilkiah not make P public, if the book was actually in existence 
(Horst, 7h. Hitt. Z. 1888, Nr. 22)? Because he found D, and did not only 
pretend to have found it. 
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intention of the king. The law had desired that they should 
remain where they were, and simply give up priestly service. 
They might come occasionally to Jerusalem and take part as 
guests in the Temple sacrifices. Josiah had evidently intended to 
indemnify the priests who had been deprived of their living by 
incorporating them in the Temple priesthood. The Jerusalem 
priests, on the other hand, seem to have struggled against this 
undesirable increase in their numbers, and would not admit their 
country brethren to the altar. De facto, the Temple priests from 
this time onwards are the possessors of a monopoly, while those 
who had hitherto been the country Levites are degraded from 
their office; de jure, this state of things is approved by Ezekiel. 

The reform which was demanded and introduced by prophecy 
has in this way become a priestly ordinance. It supplied the 
very strongest support to the position of the priesthood. This is 
the one effect of the new law. The other is, however, of a much 
more far-reaching character. By means of a national assembly at 
which king and people respectively bind themselves to obey 
Yahvé, the law is made the law of the community of Israel. Up 
to this time the law had consisted partly of the oral utterances of 
the priests, and partly of written common law preserved and safe- 
guarded by custom. Now there exists a recognised legal codex—a 
‘canonical’ book. We thus come on the first trace of a sacred 
book, in the strict sense of a holy scripture. What the Christian 
Church, the Church of the Reformation above all, owes to Holy 
Scripture, has its roots in this conception which we here meet 
with for the first time. But, on the other hand, we have here 
finally the source, too, of all the evils which, like the shadow 
alongside of the light, have come into Judaism and Christianity as 
the result of outward reliance on the written Word, and of an 
unspiritual adherence to the authority of the letter. 


1 Of. Deut. xviii, 1 ff, with 2 Kings xxiii. 8, and the discussions in vol. i. 
p. 122 f. 
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§ 74. Jeremiah. The End. 


When we consider the course which Josiah’s reforms, carried 
out on the basis of that law, had actually taken, we can under- 
stand how the very man who above all might have been expected 
to take an interest in it, was more and more ata loss to know 
what to make of the spirit which these reforms had called forth 
in Judah—the prophet Jeremiah.! 

The prophetic figure of Jeremiah is the bright evening sun 
which, with its golden beams, sheds a glory over Judah as it 
sinks into the night. No single one of all the Old Testament 
prophets comes so near to us in a human way as he. He has all 
the powerful utterance of a Hosea, and can deal blows as heavy 
as Isaiah’s; but at the same time his heart is overflowing with a 
human feeling for the misery of his people, and he weeps hot 
tears over the piteous fate of his fatherland. He is consumed by 
a warm love for his unhappy nation. And yet duty to his God 
calls him and compels him to blame, when he would willingly 
console. With a bleeding heart he enters on the terrible struggle 
with himself, and, although the noblest patriot who ever lived, 
bears the stigma of a traitor to his country for the sake of Yahvé 
and truth. More surely than any other he foresees the end. To 
seek to arrest it would be arrogant, to bewail it would be vain. 
Like the older prophets, he too has only hope left, But his hope 
speaks a different language from theirs. It is not the thought of 
outward restoration which lies nearest to his heart, though he is 
acquainted with that too, nor is it the restoration of a remnant. 
God’s law in the heart, and along with this a new covenant—that 
will be the mark of the Israel of the future. And thus he stands 
at the point where the ancient Israel terminates, as the pioneer 
who anticipates a new time. 

Jeremiah’s first appearance in the character of prophet belongs 

1 Of. Kostlin, Jes. u. Jerem. ; Cheyne, Jeremiah: His Life and Times, 1888 ; 
Marti, Der Prophet Jeremia, 1889. The best characterisation in a short form is 


in Wellh. Abr. 75 ff.; Israel and Judah,’ 117 tf. (Cf. Giesebrecht, Jeremia, 
1894, Introd.] 
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to the thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign, and thus to the period of 
idolatry previous to the king’s reforms. It is at the same time 
the period of the Scythian invasion which threatens Judah too. 
Probably both things, in fact, Judah’s apostasy and the danger 
which threatened from the side of the Scythians, are brought into 
close connection in the words uttered by Jeremiah at that 
time: 
‘ Assemble yourselves, and let us go into the fenced cities. 

Set up a standard toward Zion ! 

Flee for safety, stay not ! 

For I will bring evil from the north, 

And a great destruction. 

A lion is gone up from his thicket, and a destroyer of nations ; 

He is on his way, he is gone forth from his place ; 

To make thy land desolate, 

That thy cities be laid waste, without inhabitant. .. . 

A people cometh from the north country, 

And a great nation shall be stirred up from the uttermost parts of 

the earth. 


They lay hold on bow and spear ; 
They are cruel, and have no mercy.’! 


Josiah’s reform took place soon after this. We do not know 
whether or in what way Jeremiah took an active part in it. He 
must in any case have taken the liveliest interest in it. But when 
we consider the direction which things took soon after Josiah’s 
action based on Deuteronomy, we can only too easily understand 
how Jeremiah has still the old complaints to make against Judah.? 
He will have nothing to do with outward precepts and man’s 
commandments which have been learned; he demands circum- 
cision of the heart. But he cannot find this now any more than 
before. 

We know nothing definite reearding Josiah’s reign after the 
reform. But it was apparently peaceful and successful. All was 
quiet at home, and since the downfall of Assyria there had been 
nothing to fear from abroad in the way of the oppression of foreign 


1 Jer. iv. 5-7; vi. 22, 23(R.V.). Qf especially vi. 27-30. 
® See Marti in Zeittschr. f. Theol. und Kirche, ii. 52 ff. 
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rule. It is not till thirteen years after his reforms that we again 
learn something about Josiah. Owing to the alliance of the 
Medes with Babylon, the attacks on the Assyrian World-Empire 
had entered on a new stage. In the year 608 we find the Mede 
Kyaxares in company with Nabopolassar of Babylon occupied 
with the struggle against Assyria. Assyria is approaching its 
end, Egypt feels it should not let slip this opportunity of making 
good its old claim to Syria. The son of Psammetich, who had 
just mounted the throne as Pharaoh-Necho (1), approaches with 
the intention, as the Book of Kings informs us, of marching to- 
wards the Euphrates against the king of Assyria. He means to 
dispute the sovereignty of Syria with the Assyrians. The other 
States apparently join him; but Josiah, on the contrary, is not 
disposed to give up to a new despot the independence which he 
has barely tasted. He opposes Necho’s advance. An engagement 
takes place at Megiddo in the Kishon Plain. Josiah falls; his 
people carry his body back to Jerusalem.! 

Here everything is in the most terrible confusion in consequence 
of Josiah’s defeat. Nobody had reckoned on a result of this kind. 
Apparently Josiah’s reform and Assyria’s downfall had awakened 
in the nation a confident feeling that Judah now possessed Yahve’s 
approval, and consequently could count on the help of His arm. 
Any one who.took a sensible view of things could only pronounce 
Josiah’s conduct to be foolhardy and rash. And this appears to 
have been Jeremiah’s opinion. When after Josiah’s defeat the 
people in their alarm came thronging to the Temple to keep a 
fast day, under the idea that they had simply not been zealous 
enough in worship, but that God could not possibly abandon His 
city, he pronounces their hope to be superstition. ‘ Will ye steal, 
murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and burn incense 
unto strange gods? Then ye come and stand before me in this 
house, which is called by my name, and say: Here we are safe! 
that ye may do all these abominations. On the contrary, as the 
Temple of Shiloh became a prey to the enemy, so too can the 

1 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30. Qf. Herod. ii. 159, and Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. 578. 
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Temple of Jerusalem.!' In saying this, Jeremiah of course came 
into the sharpest conflict with public opinion in Jerusalem, as 
represented by the holders of power, and as reflected in the current 
patriotism of the masses. His outspokenness involves him in 
a prosecution. But he is able to appeal to the example of Micah 
before him.? 

The fear that Necho would immediately appear before Jeru- 
salem proved to be unfounded. Pharaoh hastens towards the 
Euphrates. Meanwhile the army had made Josiah’s younger son, 
Jehoahaz, king in Jerusalem. Apparently the elder son, Eliakim, 
was inclined to submit to Necho, and was for that reason passed 
over. But Jehoahaz only reigns for three months. Pharaoh does 
not appear to have been satisfied with the choice; he sends from 
Ribla, in Ccelesyria, where he was, and imposes a fine on the 
inhabitants of Judah, and forces them to dethrone their king. 
Eliakim is put by Necho in Jehoahaz’s place, and mounts the 
throne of his fathers under the name of Jehoiakim (608-597), 
Jehoahaz is carried away to Egypt, and later on he died 
there. A heavy tribute is imposed on Jehoiakim, which he 
assesses on the holders of property, and collects by the aid of 
the army.? 

Jehoiakim seems to have returned completely to the paths of 
Manasseh. A different moral theory became prevalent. People said, 
‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the sons’ teeth have been 
set on edge,’ as they reflected on the fate which had overtaken 
Josiah spite of his piety. And in the same spirit is the complaint: 
‘When we burned incense to the Queen of Heaven‘ in Judah and 
Jerusalem, we had plenty of bread. Things went well with us, 
and we saw no evil. But since we left off burning incense we 
have wanted all things, and have been consumed by the sword 
and by hunger.’ Besides this, Jehoiakim seems to have been 


1 Jer. vii. 9 ff. See Wellh. Abr. 73. 2 Jer. xxvi. Of. Marti, Jerem. xxiii. 

2 Kings xxiii. 31-35. YN D¥=Militia? [But see Klostermann. ] 

* See on this Stade, ZA W. vi. 123 ff., 289 ff. ; Schrader, Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. 
1886, 477 ff. [Cheyne, Jeremiah, 1888, p. 198 f.] 

5 Jer. xxxi. 29; xliv. 17, 18. 
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fond of display and a ruler of despotic tendencies ;! while just 
then, when the times were so critical, Judah required a man who 
was backed up by the confidence of the people. 

Pharaoh was still in Syria, which seems to have submitted to 
him without much trouble on his part. But when Nineveh fell 
it was necessary that there should be some clear definite under- 
standing between Egypt and the new lord of the East as to which 
was to be master. In place of Nabopolassar, who had already 
fallen ill, his son, Nebuchadrezzar, advanced against Pharaoh- 
Necho. The latter was completely defeated in 604 at Carchemish 
on the Euphrates. 

Syria has falien into the hands of the Chaldeans. Jehoiakim, 
like the other Syrian rulers, submits to the victor after having 
for some years indulged the vain hope of complete freedom (about 
601). He has paid his tribute for three years, and then he feels 
a desire to revolt again from Nebuchadrezzar. Jeremiah was now 
in evil case. As early as the time of Necho’s defeat he had clearly 
foreseen the fate of Egypt :— 


‘Go up into Gilead and take balm, 
Oh virgin daughter of Egypt! 
In vain dost thou use many medicines, 
There is no healing for thee. 
The nations have heard of thy shame, 
And the earth is full of thy cry : 
For the mighty man hath stumbled against the mighty. 
They are fallen, both of them together.’! 


Jeremiah had even at that time feared that Jerusalem would 
be destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar. In Jerusalem itself, too, similar 
fears seem to have been entertained. And so a fast is arranged 
in order to ward off the threatened evil. Jeremiah cannot now 
keep silence any more than on a former and similar occasion. He 
must point his people to the right path of help. He is forbidden 
to appear in public, and so he arranges to have his words read 


1 See Jer. xxii. 13 ff. 
2 Jer. xlvi. 11, 12 (R.V.). [Some critics doubt the prophet’s authorship. 


See Giesebrecht. ] 
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aloud by his scribe Baruch. In the book which was read there must 
have been threatenings such as we meet with in Jeremiah here and 
there. Nations from the north, the king of Babylon himself, will 
burst in on Jerusalem and Judah, destroy them, and take away from 
them ‘ the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride, the sound of the 
mill and the light of the lamp.! Informed of this by his 
ministers, Jehoiakim cuts Jeremiah’s book in pieces and throws 
it into a brazier. Jeremiah had fallen into disfavour; and his 
unpopularity necessarily increased the more determinedly he, as 
Isaiah had done before him, sought to thwart the party composed 
of the rabid patriots, and the more he endeavoured to prevent 
Jehoiakim from revolting from Nebuchadrezzar. 

When the revolt, nevertheless, actually took place, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, first of all, incited the neighbours to make attacks on 
Judah in conjunction with Babylonian guerilla bands. Soon after 
this, however (597), he enters Palestine himself with an army.” 
Jehoiakim’s sudden death saves him from a bitter humiliation. 
His son Jehoiachin, a youth of eighteen, also known as Jeconiah, 
enters on his very unattractive inheritance. Nebuchadrezzar 
proceeds to besiege Jerusalem. In order to escape extremities, 
Jeconiah yields before the city is actually stormed. He has to 
repair to the enemy’s headquarters as Nebuchadrezzar’s prisoner, 
accompanied by his mother and his whole court and staff. 
Nebuchadrezzar demands, besides, the surrender of seven thou- 
sand men, capable of bearing arms—that is, possessors of land— 
as well as one thousand workers in iron. Along with Jeconiah 
and his court and harem they are carried away to Babylon— 
naturally with their families? A part of the sacred utensils is 
also carried off* Seeing that Jerusalem had, for the second time, 
resisted him, Nebuchadrezzar was now determined to break its 


1 Cf. Jer. xxv. 8 ff., and in addition chap. xxxvi. 

* 2 Kings xxiv. 1 ff. Verse 2 ff. is a later addition, but cannot be objected to 
so far as the substance is concerned. 

* For some exceptions, see Ezek. xxiy. 21. 

4 2 Kings xxiv. 8 ff. 


Verses 13 and 14 are an addition, see below. But see 
Jer, xxvii. 8 ff. ; xxviii. 3. 
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pride and to make further resistance impossible. He had under- 
estimated the tenacious love of freedom and the fierce fanaticism 
which marked the Jewish spirit. The prophet Ezekiel is amongst 
those who were carried away. From him we learn that the 
captives were settled near the river Chebar. The youthful 
Jeconiah himself languished for thirty-seven years in Babylonian 
dungeons. Jeremiah calls after him: ‘O land, land, land! hear 
the word of Yahvé. Thus saith Yahvé, Write ye this man 
childless, a man that shall not prosper in his days: for no man 
of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and 
ruling any more in Judah,’ 

During this period the literary vmpulse has not yet died out in 
Judah any more than prophecy. It is as if men with the spirit of 
the prophets had, in anticipation of the end, sought to arrange 
the literary ‘remains’ of the nation. In the days of Jehoiakim or 
Jeconiah, the history of the kings was put together in a form 
which differs very little from our present Book of Kings. It was 
anything indeed but a perfect work; still, in the absence of any- 
thing better, it is a monument of priceless value. The real author 
of the Book of Kings, who is clearly a child of the spirit which 
first manifested itself in Deuteronomy, has comrades in aim and 
endeavour in the men who put together and revised the stories of 
the Judges and the earliest narratives of the Kings, They, too, 
belong to this last period of the history of Judah. And, in fact, 
the Deuteronomic School had probably by this time extended its 
labours even to the Law.? 

In Habakkuk, prophecy, in the strict sense of the term, makes 
its appearance once more at this time side by side with Jeremiah. 
He speaks of the Chaldeans as an enemy who has already done 
grievous violence to Judah. How can the Holy One of Israel 
suffer this? It must be the punishing hand of Yahvé: ‘ But the 
plunderer will one day be plundered because of men’s blood and 


1 Jer. xxii. 29, 30 (R.V.). 
2 See on K and D? above, p. 223; on A. pp. 5, 13, 25 ff. 
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of the violence done to lands, and cities, and to all their in- 
habitants.’2 
On David’s throne is placed yet another son of Josiah, called 
Mattaniah, who is twenty-one years old. As king he bears the 
name Zedekiah (597 to 586).2 Although willing enough, in a way, 
to act up to Jeremiah’s advice and to accept the inevitable, he did 
not possess either the skill or the force to make himself master of 
the difficult situation in which he was placed. The deportation of 
the propertied and influential element was a source of many 
complications for the new constitution. Now that all offices and 
possessions were free, the door was open for the incapable, the 
ambitious, and the self-seeking. The new possessors of property 
and power, with the usual zeal of upstarts, were still less inclined 
than their predecessors had been to renounce the right of Judah to 
play an independent 7d/e. Judah’s sole task for the present, namely, 
to regain internal order and new strength under the overlordship of 
Babylon, appears to them, in their blind zeal, far too insignificant 
a part. They begin once more to listen to Egypt’s blandishments, 
which had always proved disastrous, and, especially after the pre- 
dictions uttered by Habakkuk, hope for the speedy downfall of 
Babylon. Thus factions of all kinds are formed; there seem even 
to have been instances of violence and bloodshed. Ina word, those 
who had been carried away to Babylon, with Ezekiel at their 
head, regard with contempt the state of matters in Jerusalem, as 
if those who remained behind were the real authors of all the 
misfortune, and see in it a proof of their lawlessness and corruption.® 
But it was not in Judah only that men began to look forward 
to the speedy destruction of Babylon, and to think of how it 
might be made use of to enable them to cast off the foreign yoke. 
As had happened in the days of Hezekiah, foreign embassies 
arrive and importune Judah. Edom, Ammon, Moab, Tyre, and 
* Probably only i.-ii. 8, belonged to the book in its original form. See 
especially Kuen. §§ 76, 77. [Differently Budde, StKr., 1893, 383 ff. ; cf. also 
Rothstein, StKr., 1894, 51 ff.] 


2 2 Kings xxiv. 18-25, 21; also Jer. lii. 
5 Of. Ezek. xi. 15; xxii. 25 ff. ; chaps. viii., xvii. 
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Sidon take part in the confederacy. Jeremiah, as Isaiah had done 
on a former occasion, uses every endeavour to keep his king to 
the path of reason, but in vain. The hope of the speedy break-up 
of Babylon, a hope which is even now nourished by fanatical 
prophets, as well as the prospect of support from Egypt, carry 
away the masses, and they are stronger than the king’s will. 
Even the exiles themselves are drawn into the general com- 
motion.! The report goes that they are already preparing to 
return. Jeremiah is the only one, as Isaiah had been before him, 
who perceives the mad foolhardiness of such a hazardous enter- 
prise, not because he has less trust in Yahvé than the rest, but 
because he has no confidence in the moral condition of his people. 
And his voice is not listened to. 

The confederacy of his vassals does not seem to have troubled 
Nebuchadrezzar much. In the winter of the year 587 he however 
appears with his army before Jerusalem. He proceeds at once 
to invest the city. In the city itself terror and despair begin to 
manifest themselves. Still the inhabitants are determined to 
resist to the uttermost. And, as a matter of fact, the walls of 
Jerusalem prove strong enough, and its garrison brave enough, 
to offer resistance to the Great King. And when the long- 
looked-for help from Egypt at last came with the appearance of 
Pharaoh Hofra, whose army marched into Palestine, Nebuchad- 
rezzar is forced to raise the siege. The rejoicing is universal— 
Jeremiah alone does not rejoice. The enemy will return in 
a short time; even if Zedekiah’s army were to inflict a total 
defeat on the Babylonians, Yahvé would in the end deliver 
Jerusalem into the hands of Nebuchadrezzar.? 

Jeremiah has to pay for his outspokenness by imprisonment.® 
But while he is bearing the disgrace of being considered an enemy 
and a traitor to his own city, his words are being actually ful- 
filled. The besiegers have returned. Famine rages in the city. 
After besieging it for a year and a half, Nebuchadrezzar’s troops 


1 Jer, xxvii., xxix. 2 Jer. xxxvii. 11; xxxiv. 8 fff. 


3 Jer. xxxviii. [Cf Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 172 ff.] 
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succeed in making a breach in the walls. Zedekiah is seized with 
the courage of despair. He attempts a sortie, On the south side 
he succeeds in breaking through the ranks of the besiegers. He 
has already gained the open, and tries to flee to the country east 
of the Jordan. He is overtaken at Jericho and made prisoner, 
and his troops are dispersed. He is blinded by Nebuchadrezzar 
and carried off in chains to Babylon. His sons were executed 
before his very eyes. The city is given up for a month 
to the plundering troops of the enemy, and then set fire to, to- 
gether with the Temple and the king’s fortress. The walls fall; 
what still remained of the Temple utensils is carried off. A 
frightful doom overtakes those who are found alive within the city. 
The populace is subjected to a second deportation. Unfortunately, 
we cannot now determine the number of those carried away, 

A final attempt to raise once more a Judaic commonwealth 
on the ruins of the ancient state miscarries after a few months.? 
Nebuchadrezzar makes a friend and partisan of Jeremiah, the 
noble Gedaliah ben Ahikam ben Shaphan, governor of Judah, 
and fixes his headquarters at Mizpah. He endeavours to collect 
together the scattered remnant and to reintroduce order and 
prosperity into Judah under Babylonian authority. But the 
jealousy of the neighbouring Ammonites prevents the unhappy 
country from settling down peacefully. The Ammonite king 
incites a certain Ishmael, a member of the House of David, to 
murder Gedaliah. Three months after the fall of Jerusalem 
Ishmael and his party make a fierce and cruel attack on all in 
Mizpah who acknowledge themselves as Babylonian subjects. 
Ishmael flees towards Ammon. Those still left in the country 
are afraid of Nebuchadrezzar’s vengeance. They resolve to 
emigrate to Egypt. Along with the emigrants, though against 
his will, goes Jeremiah. He was still a prisoner when Jerusalem 
was captured. The conquerors set him free, and he is carried away 
along with the exiles as far as Ramah, and then set at liberty. 


1 Cf. 2 Kings xxv. 20; xxiv. 13, 14; Jer. lii. 28-30; and thereon, Stade, 
ZA W. iv. 271 ff. 2 2 Kings xxv. 22 ff., and especially Jer. xli. ff. 
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The Hebrew nation has thus reached its end, It has not 
become extinct, but it has been uprooted. Its shoots are planted 
in two foreign regions, in Babylonia and Egypt, where they 
grow luxuriantly and take on new forms, What springs from 
them, even when it is once more replanted in the old soil, is no 
longer the old tree. Hebraism has become Judaism. 
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250, 258 f., 262, 271, 273, 288 ff, 
290 ff., 314, 335, 346 f. 

Dan, i. 89, 270; ii. 20, 69 £., 71, 92, 101, 
103, 175, 201, 250, 252, 304, 322. 

Dathan, i. 212, 219. 


David, ii. 35 ff, 119 ff., 138, 175, 240, | 


24) ff., 327, 364, 365. 

Debir, Holy of Hollies, ii. 192. 

Debir, town, i. 267, 276, 299. 

Deborah, i. 79 n., 87; ii. 66 ff., 71 ff, 
97. 

Decalogue, i. 50, 72, 198 ff., 208, 235, 
244, 
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Dejokes, ii. 379. 

Delilah, ii. 91. 

Deluge, i. 34 f., 147. 

Deuteronomy, i. 39, 43-69, 101, 105, 115; 
li. 376 f., 382 ff; Deuteronomic editor 
(D*), i. 46 ff., 52, 279 ff., passim; ii. 
53 n., 208, 223 f., 391. 

Dinah, i. 142, 156; ii. 69 n. 

Diodorus, i. 190. 

Doeg, il. 126. 

Dor, i. 269. 

Dothan, i. 158. 


E (H*), i. 38, 69-96, 136-147, 203-215, 
274 f., 279;-281, 310; i. 15 ff, 26 ff., 
45, 306, 308. 

Ebal, i. 87, 289. 

Ebenha‘ezer, ii. 104. 

Eber, i. 148. 

Edom, Edomite, i. 23, 140 ff., 154 ff., 
169, 212, 220, 276; ii. 126, 163, 184, 
276, 285, 288, 291, 339, 348, 366, 392. 

Kglon, town, i. 305. 

king, ii. 78. 

Egypt, i. 133, 139, 144, 150, 153, 158 f., 
183 ff., 215 ff. ; ii. 182, 185 fh., 244 f., 
293, 333 ff., 348, 360 ff., 387 ff. 

Khud, ii. 76 »., 78. 

Ekron, ii. 363 f. 

Elah, King, ii. 237 f., 255. 

Elam, i. 137, 177 £. ; ii. 362. 

Elath, i. 24; ii. 164, 289, 329, 343. 

Elders, ii. 94, 109, 112 f., 299 f. 

Eleazar, i. 87. 

El-elyon, i. 180. 

Elhanan, ii. 120. 

Eli, ii. 107, 125, 182 f., 201. 

Eliakim ben Hilkiah, ii. 367. 

Eliezer, i. 137. 

Elijah, ii. 213 f., 266 ff., 275, 279. 

Elim, i. 217. 

Elisha, ii. 214 f., 268, 278, 280 ff., 290, 
292 f. 


| Ellasar, King, i. 177. 


El-Kab, i. 189. 

Elon, ii. 76. 

Eltekeh. See Altaqu. 
Emin, i. 23. 

Endor, ii. 134. 


Ephod, ii. 34 7., 82, 101, 201, 305, 
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Ephraim, i. 15 £., 83 £., 145, 266; ii. 63, 


74, 80, 90 ff., 105, 115, 138, 187 f. ; 


forest of, ii, 173, 342, 

Er, i. 158. 

Eriaku, i. 178. 

Esek, i. 153. 

Eshba‘al, ii. 139, 141-149, 366. 

Etham, i. 216. 

Ethba‘al, ii. 263 (366). 

Ethiopia, ii. 249, 338, 366 ff. 

Euphrates, i. 172 ; ii. 387. 

Exodus from Egypt, i. 196, 206, 216, 223, 
256, 260. 

Ezekiel, i. 105 ff., 118 f., 126 ff. ; 
390. 

Ezion-Geber, i. 24 ; 


ii. 374, 
il. 164, 184, 283. 


Famity LIiFs, ii. 298. 

Festivals, i. 114 ff. ; 1. 305, 309. 
Flora of Palestine, i. 16. 
Fortified towns, ii. 185, 297 f. 


GAAL, ii. 86 f. 

Gad (tribe), i. 203, 215, 221, 225, 
98 n. 

prophet, ii. 225, 254. 

Galilee, ii. 347. 

Gath, i..25; ii. 120, 129, 152, 288. 

Gaza, i. 25; ii. 360, 363. 

Geba, ii. 250. 

Gedaliah, ii. 394. 

Gerar, i. 138, 153. 

Gerizim, i. 85. 

Gershom, i. 193. 

Geshur, i. 269; ii. 163, 170. 

Gezer, i. 269; ii. 63, 75, 152 f., 185. 

Giants, i. 201, 211, 267. 

Gibbethon, ii. 255. 

Gibborim, ii. 164. 

Gibeah, ii. 21 n., 105, 111, 113 ff., 138 f., 
154, 166 f. 

Gibeon, i. 290, 300 ff. ; ii. 63, 75, 144, 
151 f., 156, 167, 175. 

Gideon (Jerubbaal), 
202. 

Gihon, ii. 178, 359. 

Gilboa, i. 13; ii. 184 f., 138. 

Gilead, i. 143, 155 f., 215; ii. 74, 89 n., 
172, 277, 280, 347, 347 n., 389. 


275 ; il. 


ii. 80 ff., 81 ., 96, 
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Gilgal, i. 87 £., 270, 275 f., 281 f. ; ii. 99, 
114, 117, 202, 214 n. 

God. See Yahvé. 

God, Brook of, i. 213. 

Goliath, ii. 37, 120, 120 n., 152. 

Gomorrha, i. 137, 151. 

Goshen, i. 160, 205, 222. 


H=Law of Holiness, i. 107 ff., 126 ff. 

H (H!)= Heroes, stories of, ii. 79, 81 7. 

Habakkuk, ii. 391. 

Habor, ii. 352. 

Hadad, ii. 184. 

Hadadezer, ii. 162 f. (see also Benhadad), 
270 f. 

Hagar, i. 138, 151. 

Hamath, ii. 163, 293, 336. 

Hamor, 1, 156, 164; ii. 69 n., 83, 87. 

Hanno of Gaza, ii. 349, 352, 359. 

Haran, i. 148, 172 ff. 

Har-heres, i. 270; ii. 63. 

Harrod, dos 80: 

Haroseth, ii. 72. 

Haseroth, i. 218, 224. 

Havvoth-jair, ii. 77. 

Hazael, ii. 268, 279, sect, 290 f. 

Hazor, i. 308; ii. 72 n., 185, 347. 

Head, tribal, ii. 94 7., 111. 

Haber: ii. 74. 

Hebrews, origin of the, i. 172 ff., 180; 
in Egypt, 183 ff. ; Hebrews and Jews, 
li. 394. 

Hebron, i. 83 f., 
299 ff. ; ii. 
Ont. 

Helbah, i. 269. 

Heliopolis, i. 258. 

Herodotus, i. 190; ii. 368, 380, 387 x. 

Heroes of David, ii. 164. 

Heshbon, i. 213 f. 

Hezekiah, i. 63; ii. 220 ff., 239 f., 355 ff., 
360 ff. 

High-places, i. 88 f., 108 ff., 122 f. ; ii. 
100 f., 201, 208 n., 248 f., 258 f., 305, 
308, 322 ff., 355 ff., 383. 

Hilkiah, ii. 383. 

Hinnom, ii. 373. 

Hiram, ii. 157, 168, 189, 335. 

Hittites, i. 22 f., 26, 163, 269; ii. 3 Nis 
62 n., 165, 293, 339, 353. 


137 ff., 201, 267, 276, 
64, 99, 128 ff, 142, 144, 


INDEX 


Hivvites, i. 21, 290 n. 

Hobab, i. 200, 233 n., 268. 

Hobah, i. 137. 

Hofra, ii. 393. 

Hophni, ii. 105. 

Horeb, i. 197, 200 ff., 204, 234; ii. 268. 

Horites, i. 23 ff. , 220. 

Hormah, i. 202, 211, 268. 

Horse, ii. 188. 

Hosea, i. 81 f. ; ii. 112 n., 113 n., 323 ff, 
333. 

Hoshea, ii. 238 ff., 349 ff. 

Host of Heaven, i. 63; ii. 374. 

Huldah, i. 58; ii. 383. 

Huleh (lake), i. 13, 308. 

Human sacrifices, ii. 95, 116, 202, 373. 

Hur, i. 207 f. 

Huramabi, ii. 195. 

Hushai, ii. 171 f. 

Hyksos, i. 185, 257 ff. 


IBLEAM, i. 269. 

Ibzan, ii. 76. 

Tjon, ii. 347. 

Tlubidi, ii. 352. 

Image-worship, i. 90, 199, 221 f., 249; 
Kio 71, S25 LOO) f, 20E £., 219), 253, 
304, 306 f., 322. 

Immanuel, ii. 346. 

Incense, altar of, ii. 192. 

Isaac, 1. 138 f., 152 ff., 163 £., 171. 

Isaiah, ii. 220 f., 250, 333, 339 ff., 356 ff., 
363 ff., 375. 

Ishbosheth. See Eshba‘al. 

Ishmael, i. 1388, 151, 158, 163, 169; ii. 
394. 

Israel, i. 18 f., 34, 85, 94. 
Ephraim and Judah. 

Issachar, ii. 63, 65 n., 74. 

Isht6b, ii. 161. 

Ithra, ii. 173. 

Aetariieelso. 

Itureans, i. 139. 

Tye-abarim, i. 220. 


See also 


J = YAuHVIST, i. 69 ff., 149-160, 190-203, 
G42 0nn273 ey) 29) 1-, 280 5 285); 
ii. 15 ff., 45, 304. 

Je=Jerusalem source, ii. 46 f,, 302. 

Jabbok, i. 11, 156, 213, 224, 


VOL, Il, 
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Jabesh, ii. 111, 118, 135, 141, 144, 200. 

Jabin, i. 308; ii. 72 n. 

Jachin, ii. 193, 

Jael, ii. 73. 

Jahaz, i. 213. 

Janoah, ii. 347. 

Japhet, i. 148. 

Jarmuth, i. 305 f. 

Jazer, i. 213. 

Jebus, i. 22, 267, 299, 301; ii. 63, 75, 
155 f. 

Jeconiah. See Jehoiakin. 

Jehoahaz, King of Israel, ii. 238 f., 277, 
291 ff. 

— King of Judah, ii. 240, 388. 

Jehoash, ii. 239, 291 f. 

Jehoiada, ii. 286 f. 

Jehoiakim, ii. 240, 390 ff. 

Jehoiakin, ii. 390. 

Jehoshaphat, i. 62; ii. 2388 f., 263, 276, 
282 f. 

Jehosheba, ii. 286. 

Jehu, King, ii. 216, 240 ff., 268 f., 280 f., 
289 ff. 

Prophet, ii. 255, 

Jephthah, ii. 89 f. 

Jeremiah, i. 112, 129; ii. 374, 385 ff. 

Jericho, i. 282 f., 293; ii. 64. 

Jeroboam (1.), ii. 187, 206, 237 f., 242, 
250 ff. 

(tn), ui. 288 £.,-295 ti, 3208 L., 
Solos 

Jerubba‘al, See Gideon. 

Jerusalem, ii. 155, 245, 286, 360 n., 367 ff. 
See also Jebus. 

Jesse, li. 119. 

Jethro, i. 35, 204, 209, 223. 

Jezebel, ii. 263, 281. 

Jezreel, i. 12 f., 266; ii. 132, 133, 269, 
280, 297. 

Joab, ii. 144, 148 f., 161 f., 168, 170, 
Wyte 

Joah, ii. 367. 

Joash, ii. 239 f., 287 f. 

Jochebed, i. 245. 

Joel, ii. 328. 

Joktan, i. 149. 

Jonadab, ii. 281. 

Jonathan, son of Saul, ii. 38, 114, 121 ff., 
124, 135, 168. 
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Jonathan, son of Abiathar, ii. 171, 178. 

Joram, King of Israel, ii. 238 f., 274 ff., 
279 ff. 

-— King of Judah, ii. 238 f., 282 f., 
284. 

Jordan, 1) LO £., 279 £25 1.8, 139374: 

Joseph, i. 34, 83, 144 ff., 156 ff., 165, 
186 ff., 203, 222, 265 ff. 

Josephus, i. 134, 256. 

Joshua, i. 86, 201 f., 207, 209, 211, 215, 
218, 221, 265 f., 269 £., 274 ff., 284 ff., 
oll. 

Josiah, i. 49, 58, 108; ii. 240, 353, 376, 
379 ff. 

Jotham, ii. 18 n., 84. 

—— King, ii. 239 f., 330 ff. 

Judah, i. 83 ff., 155, 158, 266 ff., 272, 
291; ii. 103 f., 117, 141 f., 245, 339, 
365 f., 369 ff. 

Judges, ii. 65 ff., 76 f., 92. 

Judicial procedure, i. 210. 

Jurisdiction, appellate, 1. 62. 

Justice, Courts of, ii. 284, 301. 


K (Ki, Kj)=Redaction of A, ii. 210 ff, 
377. 

Kadesh-Barnea, i. 201 f., 211 f., 220, 
224,228 f., 231 f. 

— on the Orontes, ii. 165. 

—— in Naphtali, ii. 347. 

Kasdim, i. 181 f. 

Kebir, Tell-el-, i. 253. 

Kedar, i. 189, 163. 

Kedeshas, ii. 248, 325, 373. 

Keilah, ii. 127. 

Kenath, i. 215. 

Kenaz, Kenizzites, i. 267, 276 f. 

Kenites, i. 200, 250, 268, 276 f. ; ii. 74, 
78. 

Kerioth, i. 202. 

Kibroth-Hattaavah, i. 211, 218. 

Kidron, i. 12. 

Kinnereth, i. 13. 

Kings, Monarchy, ii. 82 f., 106 f., 112 f., 
146, 197, 241 ff., 300 f. 

Kings, Books of, ii. 49 ff., 207 ff., 377, 
391. 

Kirharoseth, ii. 276. 

Kiriath-arba, i. 267, 276. 
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| Kiriath-jearim, i. 290, 301; ii. 71, 108, 


156, 159 n. 
Kiriath-sepher, i. 267; ii. 96 n. 
Kish, ii. 111, 168. 
Kishon, i. 12; ii. 63, 72 ff., 268, 387. 
Kitron, i. 269. 
Korah, i. 219. 
Kreti and Pleti, ii. 153 n., 164. 
Kudur-Mabug, i. 177. 
Nanhurdi, i. 177. 
Kyaxares, ii. 381, 387. 


LaBAN, i. 142 f., 155. 

Lachish, i. 305 f. ; ii. 289, 297, 367 f. 

Lagamar, i. 177 f. 

Lah-u-roi, i. 153. 

Laish, ii. 19, 71, 92. 

Language of Israel, i. 20. 

Law-book, Law-giving, i. 58 f., 96, 198 f. 
(in J), 208 f. (in E), 218, 224, 235. 

Leah, i. 142, 155. 

Lebanon, ii. 187. 

House of the Forest of, ii. 193. 

Lepers (Manetho), i. 258, 261. 

Leshem, i. 270. : 

Levi, Levites, i. 117 ff., 155, 195, 204, 209, 
212, 219 £. ; it. 35_2., 69, 101, 107m, 
203, 305, 

Literature, ii. 302. 

Lé-debar, ii. 166. 

Lot, allotment, i. 265, 271. 

as 1S Ea 

Luz, i. 269. 


MAACHAH, woman, ii. 248, 310. 

i. 269; ii. 161. 

Mageébas, i. 88, 141, 148 ; ii. 99, 247, 264, 
310; 355 £., 373. 

Machir ben Ammiel, ii. 172. 

town, i. 214, 221; 74, 76. 

Macpelah, i. 163, 165. 

Mahanaim, i. 87, 143; ii. 189, 142, 147 n., 
1738 f. 

Makkedah, i. 305. 

Mamre, i. 137 ff., 151 ff., 179 ff. 

Manasseh, King, i. 63; ii. 240, 371 ff. 

—— Tribe, i. 145 ff., 269; ii. 80. 

Manetho, i. 256 ff. 

Manna, i. 201, 210, 217. 

Marah, i. 207. 


INDEX 


Mari, ii. 293. 

Martu, i. 178. 

Mashkuta, Tell-el, i. 253 f. 

Massah, i. 197. 

Matja, Wadi, i. 284 ff. 

Mattan, ii. 287. 

Mattanah, i. 213. 

Mazkir, ii. 56, 198, 208. 

Mazzoth, i. 196. 

Medebah, i. 214; ii. 261. 

Medes, ii. 379 ff. 

Megiddo, i. 12, 269; ii. 63, 185, 387. 

Melchizedek, i. 137, 175, 180. 

Melchishua, ii. 135. 

Memphis, i. 256. 

Menahem, ii. 238 ff., 332 ff. 

Menander, ii. 263 n., 269. 

Mephibosheth. See Meriba‘al. 

Merab, ii. 167. 

Merenptah, i. 256 ff., 261. 

Meriba‘al, ii. 149, 168, 171, 174. 

Meribah, i. 197. 

Merodach-Baladan, ii. 362 ff. 

Meron, i. 13, 308 f. 

Meroz, ii. 74. 

Mésha‘, ii. 231, 261 f., 276. 

Messiah, ii. 319, 346. 

Micah ben Jimla, ii. 216, 272, 275. 

of Moresheth, ii. 350 f., 355 f., 388. 

Michal, ii. 39, 121 ff., 146 f., 159. 

Michmash, ii. 115. 

Midian, i. 144, 193, 202, 220 f., 233, 250; 
ii. 78 f. 

Milcah, i. 149. 

Milcom, i. 246; ii. 162. 

Millo, ii. 187. 

Miriam, i. 202, 206, 211, 225. 

Misphragmuthosis, 1. 257. 

Mizpeh, ii. 99, 109 f., 250, 394. 

Moab, i. 23, 152, 202 f., 214 f., 220, 224, 
228, 230 ff. ; ii. 78, 139, 161 ff, 261 f., 
274 ff., 295, 339, 366, 392. 

Moloch, i. 246; ii. 374. 

Monotheism, i. 242 f., 246; 11. 202, 318, 
372. 

Moses, i. 92, 192-203, 204-215, 215-222, 
223 f., 259, 363; historical existence 
of, 239 f.; religious creation of, 241- 
D252! 

Mugheir, i. 183 ff. 
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NAAMAN, ii. 279. 

Nabal, ii. 128, 141. 

Nabopolassar, ii. 387 f. 

Naboth, ii. 269, 278. 

Nadab, King, ii. 238 f., 254. 

Nahalol, i. 269. 

Nahash, ii. 113. 

Nahor, i. 149, 162 n. 

Nahum, ii. 381. 

Naphtali, i. 270; ii. 63, 74, 250, 347. 

Nathan, ii. 169, 178 ff., 254. 

Nations, genealogy of, i. 148. 

Nature-religion, i. 243, 244, 246; ii. 99, 
264, 372 f. 

Nazarites, ii. 92, 298 f. 

Nebaioth, i. 163. 

Nebo, i. 221. 

Nebuchadrezzar, ii. 389 ff. 

Necho, ii. 387. 

Necromancers, ii. 134. 

Negeb, ii. 128. 

Nimrod, i. 148. 

Nineveh, ii. 378 f. 

Nizir, i. 182. 

Nob, ii. 125 f., 158, 201. 

Nobah, i. 215. 

Nobility, ii. 94. 


OpEp-EpoM, ii. 159. 

Oboth, i. 220. 

Officials, ii. 198, 300. 

Omrig 17 OU, 11 238 i, 2d ty 2 ete 
Onan, i. 158. 

Ophir, ii. 189, 197, 283. 

Ophrah, ii. 80 ff., 201 f. 

Oracle, ii. 134, 142, 151, 202. 
Oreb, ii. 80. 


‘ Organisation, ii. 93 f., 197, 299 f. 


Osarsiph, i. 258. 

Osorkon, i. 254. 

Othniel, i. 267, 276, 299; ii. 77. 
Overseers under Solomon, ii. 186 f. 


P=PrigstLty WRITING, i. 96-132, 161- 
167, 215-222, 308; ii. 22, 377. 

Pr (Pr?) = Prophetical history, ii. 213 f. 

Paddan-Aram, i. 164. 

Padi, ii. 365 f. 

Palestine, i. 9 ff. 

Palms, city of, 1. 268. 
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Paran, i. 220. 

Passover, i. 61, 116; ii. 309. 

Patriarchs, historical or not, i. 168. 

Pekah, ii. 240 ff., 338 ff. 

Pekahiah, ii. 240 ff., 337. 

Peleg, i. 149. 

Pentateuch, i. 27 ff., 58 f., 97 ff., 104 ff. 

Penuel, i. 81 f., 87, 99, 251, 297. 

People, numbering of the, i. 237 ; ii. 165. 

Perez, i. 158. 

Pestilence, ii. 165. 

Pethor, i. 214. 

Phicol, i. 139. 

Philistines, i. 25 f. ; ii. 62,101 ff., 118 ff., 
127, 129 ff., 138 ff., 150 f., 339, 342, 
359, 363, 366, 369. 

Phineas, i. 220. 

Phoenicians, i. 25; ii. 62 n., 93, 163, 194, 
195, 262, 366. 

Phraortes, ii. 379. 

Pilgrimage, ii. 322. 

Pisgah, i. 203. 

Pithom, i. 204, 253 ff. 

Potiphar, i. 144 f. 

Priests, Priesthood, i. 117 ff., 209 f., 
DIME emi. 182i) 2Olt. 286if.. cole 

Primitive history, i. 168 ff. 

Prophets, i. 239, 242; ii. 73, 109 f., 136, 
265 f., 312 ff., 376, 380 ff. 

Psammetich, ii. 379. 

Puah, i. 204, 

Pul, ii. 333 f. 


QaARQAR, ii. 236, 273 f., 275, 352. 


R (R4, R®)=Redactor or editor, i. 66 f., 
75, 165-167, 194, 221, 281; ii. 3, 25 7., 
208 ff. 

Ri (ri)=Stories of the Judges, ii. 2 f., 
13, 391. 

Raamses, i. 204, 216, 254. 

Rabbath-Ammon, i. 24; ii, 162, 168. 

Rabsaris, ii. 367 n. 

Rabshakeh, ii. 367. 

Rachel, i. 87, 142, 155. 

Rahab, i. 283. 

Ramah, ii. 99, 107, 111, 117, 249, 297, 
394, 

—— in Gilead, ii. 272 f., 275, 277, 280. 

Ramméannirar, ii. 293 n., 294 f. 
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Rameses, King, i. 255, 260f. ; ii. 61 n. 

=== land Of, 1,60; 

Raphia, ii. 352, 360. 

Ra-Saqenen, i. 189 f. 

Rebeka, i. 141 ff., 153 ff. 

Rechabites, ii. 281, 298. 

Red Sea, i. 196, 207, 216, 223 ff., 225 f. ; 
ii. 164, 184, 283, 329 f. 

Reform, i. 58; ii. 355 ff., 386 ff. 

Reformation, ii. 384. 

Rehob, i. 218, 269. 

Rehoboam, ii. 211 f., 

Rehoboth, i. 153. 

Rephaim, i. 23, 266 n.; ii. 151. 

Rephidim, i. 207, 217, 234. 

Representative, Philistine, ii. 105, 114 f. 

Resheph, ii. 98. 

Reuben, i. 144, 155, 203, 215, 221, 225, 
275; ii. 70, 74. 

Rezin, ii. 335 ff., 347. 

Rezén ben Eliada‘, ii. 184. 

Rizpah, ii. 150, 167, 200. 

Rock, Dome of the, ii. 191. 

Rogel, ii. 178 x. 


237 £., 242 ff., 246 f. 


S=History of Saul, ii. 29 f.,33 f., lll 7., 
303. 

So= History of Solomon, ii. 55 ff., 303 f. 

SS= History of Samuel and Saul, ii. 29 ff., 
34 f., 42 ff., 111 ., 303, 376. 

Sabako, ii. 349, 362. 

Saba, ii. 189. 

Sacrifice, i. 111 ff. ; ii. 201, 305. 

Safa, i. 276. 

Sais, i. 256. 

Salatis, i. 256. 

Salem, i. 175. 

Salmanassar (II.) li. 236, 272 ff., 275, 
289 f. ; (111.) ii, 295; (rv.) ii. 348 f£. 

Salmonah, i. 220. 

Samaria, ii. 237, 260 f., 276, 281 f., 293, 
348 ff. 

Samaritans, ii. 354, 

Samson, ii. 11, 91, 104. 

Samuel, ii. 23 ff., 106 ff., 134. 

Sa-ptah, i. 261. 

Sarah, i. 138, 149 ff., 162 ff. 

Sargon, ii. 351, 360 ff 

Saul, ii. 23 ff., 111 ff., 185, 140, 168, 240, 
302. 


INDEX 


Scythians, ii. 386 ff. 

Seir, i. 23. See Edom. 

Sela, i. 24; ii, 289, 

Sennacherib, ii. 238, 360 ff. 

Septuagint (Lxx.), ii. 36 ff., 50 ff., 120n., 
184 n., 186 n., 188 n., 205 ff., 333 f. n. 

Serah, ii. 249. 

Serpent-worship, i. 212; ii. 310, 355. 

Serpent-stone, ii. 178, 180. 

Serbonian Lake, i. 262. 

Sesostris, i. 191 f. 

Sethos, i. 260 f. 

Seti, i. 260 f. 

Set-nechts, i. 261. 

Shaalbim, i. 270; ii. 63. 

Shallum, ii. 238 f., 332. 

Shamgar, ii. 73, 76 n., 97 n. 

Shamsi, ii. 338. 

Shaphan, i. 58, 64. 

Sharon, i. 14; ii. 103. 

Shashu, i. 185. 

Sheba‘ ben Bichri, ii. 176. 

Shechem, i. 88 f., 136, 143, 149, 156, 164, 
311 ; ii. 65, 69, 83, 99, 243, 251, 297. 

Shebna, ii. 367. 

Sheféla, i. 14; ii. 103, 367. 

Shelah, i. 162. 

Shem, i. 148. 

Sheshai, i. 201, 267. 

Showbread, table of, ii. 192. 

Shibboleth, ii. 90. 

Shiloh, ii. 101, 105, 203, 387. 

Shimei, ii. 76 n., 171, 174, 179 f. 

Shinar, i. 148. 

Shishak, i. 254; ii. 188, 247, 251. 

Shittim, i. 203, 214, 279 f. 

Shobi, ii. 172. 

Shunem, ii. 133. 

Shur, i. 207. 

Siddim, i. 137. 

Sidon, i. 26, 269; ii. 197, 258, 263, 338, 
363 ff., 392. 

Sihon, i. 213 f., 224 f., 228 f. 

Silo. See Shiloh. 

Siloah, ii. 230, 360. 

Simeon, i. 146, 155, 266 ff., 276; ii. 69. 

Sinai, 1. 193, 197 ff., 204, 207 ff., 217, 
293; 230 ih., 250. 

Sin, i. 217. 
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338, 342, 348, 366, 389. See also 
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Syro-Ephraimite War, ii. 236, 237 ff. 


TAANACH, i. 269; ii. 68. 

Tabernacle, the, i. 200, 209, 217, 224, 
237. 

Tables of the Law, i. 199 f., 208, 217 f., 
238. 

Tabor, ii. 80. 

Tadmor, ii. 185 n. 

Tahpenés, ii. 184. 

Talmai, i. 201, 267. 

ii. 163, 170. 

Tamar, woman, ii. 169 f. 

town, ii. 185. 

Tarshish, ships of, li. 189 7., 283, 341. 

Tartan, ii. 361, 367 n. 

Tekoa, ii. 320. 

Tema, i. 163. 

Temple, ii. 159, 189 ff., 245 f., 287 f., 
309 f., 331, 348 f., 357. 

Teraphim, i. 142; ii. 20 n., 34 n., 101, 
123, 202 f., 306. 

Terah, sons of, i. 149, 

Thebez, ii. 89. 

Theophany, i. 197, 208 f. 

Thothmes, i. 179; ii. 61 x. 

Thummim. See Urim. 

Thummosis, i. 257. 

Tibni, ii. 256. 

Tiglathpileser (1.), ii. 257 ; (111.) il. 335 ff. 
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Timaeus, i. 256. 

Timnath-serah, i. 276, 292 n. 

Tirhaqa, ii. 362, 368. 

Tirzah, ii. 255, 332. 

Tishbe, ii. 266. 

Moser Go. 

Tola, ii. 76. 

Town life, ii. 61 f., 297 f. 

Trade, ii. 61 f., 197, 296. 

Trees, sacred, ii. 99. 

Tyre, ii. 157, 163, 189, 335, 338, 366, 
392. 


URIAH, ii. 168. 
Urim and Thummim, ii. 202. 
Ur Kasdim, i. 149 f., 181 ff. 


Wapy EL-FARI‘A, i. 11. 

— esh-sheri‘a, ii. 133. 
— Modschib. See Arnon. 
Wahéb, i. 213. 
War-chariots, ii. 62. 
Waters, City of, ii. 162. 
Well, Song of the, i. 92, 213. 
Writing, Art of, ii. 95. 


Yanvi, i. 204, 242, 245-252 ; ii. 97, 100, 
110, 157 f., 371. 
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Yarmfk, i. 11. 


ZACHARIAH, ii. 238 f., 332. 

Zadok, i. 118, 124; i. 171, 177 i579; 
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Zalmunnah, 11. 81. 

Zamzummim, i. 23. 

Zaphenath-paneah, i. 145. 

Zarephath, ii. 268. 

Zebah, ii. 81. 

Zeboim, i. 137. 

Zebul, ii. 84 ff. 

Zebulun, i. 269; ii. 68, 74. 

Zechariah, ii. 288. 

Zedek, ii. 366. 

Zedekiah, ii. 240, 392 ff. 

Ze’eb, ii. 80. 

Zephaniah, ii. 380. 

Zephath, i. 268. 

Zerah, i. 158. 

Zeréda, ii. 187. 

Ziba, ii. 166, 171. 

Ziklag, ii. 129 f., 183, 140. 

Zilpah, i. 155. 

Zimri, ii. 238, 255. 

Zion, ii. 156 ff., 191 ff., 358, 371, 386. 

Zipporah, i. 193, 195, 210 f. 

Zoan, i. 201. 

Zobah, ii. 161, 184. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
Rew Series. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 


Vols. I.—XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester ; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI. are edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 

The Price of Vols. I.-XXTI, is 10s. 64. ; 
Vol. XXII. and after, 10s. 6d. net. 


Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 22s. 6d. 
carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 


New Subscription—Vols. XXII.-XXIV., of which Vol. XXII. 
is Ready. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: Its Writings and Teach- 
ings in their Historical Connections. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Vol. XXIII. in Active Preparation. 


THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Carl 
Cornill, Professor of Old Testament Theology at the 
University of Breslau. 


Vol. XXIV, in Active Preparation. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. Translated from the 
Second German Edition. By arrangement with the author, an 
Additional Chapter will be added on “ Religious Movements 
in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College. 


Vol. XXI. 


ST PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. H. 
Weinel of the University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
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Vols. XIX. and XX. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, 
Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin ; trans- 
lated and edited by James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 


Vol. XVIII. 
CHRISTIAN. LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH: 


By Ernst von Dobschitz, Professor of New Testament in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, and 
edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


“It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good 
specimen ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would 
hardly be possible in the present or would-be holder of an English theo- 
logical chair.” — The Speaker. 


‘*Some may think that the author’s finding is too favourable to the early 
churches, but at any rate there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented.” —British Weekly. 


Vol. XVI. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Réville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

‘Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 


work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty.” — Glasgow Heral. 


Vols. XV. and XVII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rey. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 


from some of the Reviews of the Work. 


Dr Marcus Dods in the British Weekly—‘‘ We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 
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‘This translation of Prof. Wernle’s lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England, The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term, . . . It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack’s What 
zs Chrestianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind.”—Dazly News. 


“No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined.”—Zainbureh Review, 


“*The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest,”— 
Atheneum. 


The Earlier Works included in the Library are:— 


HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Arademy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each tos. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 12s. 6d. 


ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:—Vol. I.: IntRo- 
puctory Drivision:—I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.—The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Boox I. :— 
The Preparation. Vol. II.: Drvision I. Boox II.:—Zhe 
Laying of the Foundation.—\. Historical Survey.—/. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church.—Il, 
Fixing and gradual Fellentsing of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. IIl.: Division I. Boox Il.:—Zhe Laying of 
the Foundation—continued. D1vtsion If._—The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Boox I.:—Zhe History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A.—Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B.—The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in tts historical development. 
Vol. 1V.: Division II. Book I.—TZ%e History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
Natural Theology—continued. Vol. V.: Division II. Boox 
Il.—L£xpansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI.: Division II. Boox I].—xpanston and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church—continued. Vol. VII.: 
Division II. Boox Ill.—Z%e Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma.—Full Index. 

‘No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof. Harnack’s Hzstory of Dogma.” —Times. 


‘* A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time.” —Dazly News. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6¢.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says :—‘‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 


“*Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind,” —P2/ot. 


‘In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof, Harnack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Literature, 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD: A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

“Tt will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 


portant one, . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done.”— Critical 
Review. 


“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


“Instinct with genuine religious feeling ; exceedingly int i 
( f APOD erestin: 
and suggestive.” — Glasgow Herald. : Ri . 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, ros. 6d. 
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Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. 


Vol. Il. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E.-B. Speirs, D.D. 


“It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be grateful.” —Christian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the Azstory of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage.” — 
Literary World. 


“Tt is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated from 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. ; half- 
leather, 12s. 6d. 


““We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation.” —Exposztory Times. 


‘Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle’s account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with.’’—Spectator, 


**We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement. .. . In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsécker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each tos. 6d. 


‘* Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him,” —LZ.xfosztory 
Times. 


*«, . . No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsicker’s great book unread,” —Manchester Guardian. 


“In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator ... this remarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. . . .”—Christian World, 


“The book itself . . . is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way.’—Cratical Review. 
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BAUR (F.C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. _ Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 
CLOT. 125. 


—— PAUL, THE "APOSTLE OF JESUS Conta 
HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


BLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Translated. Edited by the Rey. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


EWALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahtm, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqiq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. 1V. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.—Ixvi, Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. tas. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 
Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, 


The second portion of this work, ‘‘The Times of the Apostles,” was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes; see pero: 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious ‘Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. IIT. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah’s 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 


KUENEN (Dr. A.).. THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
POTHE FALL-OF-THE. JEWISH STATE. By 
Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 


PFLEIDERER (0O.). PAULINISM: A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 
Translated by E. Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. Il. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. IV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM _IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
Or THE ACTS “OF THEAROSTLES'CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck’s Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette’s 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 125. 
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The volumes are uniform in size (crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work. 


A Few Opinions of the Use of the Series. 


Professor Marcus Dods: ‘‘ By introducing to the English-speaking public 
specimens of the work of such outstanding critics and theologians, your 
‘Crown Theological Library’ has done a valuable service to theological 
learning in this country.” 


Dr John Watson: ‘‘The Library is rendering valuable service to lay 
theologians in this country, as well as to ministers.” 


Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth: ‘‘ As a whole it is an admirable series, and 
opens to the English reader at a low price some books which are of prime 
importance for religious thought.” 


Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘I have formed the highest opinion of this series. 
Each of the books is animated by a fine intelligent and at the same time 
devout spirit.” 


Rev. Principal D, L. Ritchie: I have read many of the volumes in the 
‘Crown Library,’ and I think it an admirable and useful series,” 


Rev. Professor A. E. Garvie: ‘‘I am grateful for the publication of these 
volumes, as they bring within the reach of the English student, in a correct 
translation and at a cheap price, important theological works, which other- 
wise would be accessible only to those familiar with French or German.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell: ‘‘Your ‘Crown Theological Library’ is invalu- 
able, and is doing excellent service for liberal Christianity.” 


Professor G. Currie Martin: ‘‘I think you are rendering a most valuable 
service to all serious students of theology by your publication of the 
‘Crown Theological Library.’” 


I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 55. 

“This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 


should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments.” —Scotsman. 


Il. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 

“Tt should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 


impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette’s translation is in admirably clear and 
good English.” —Azbbert Journal. 
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Ill. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. —‘‘ A beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful book.” 


“It is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author’s spirit thoughout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable.”—Dr. John Watson in Christian Commonwealth. 


IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean Réville, Professeur adjoint 4 la 
Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l’Université de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 


““The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science.” 
— Scotsman. 


V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Harnack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Prof. W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says: ‘‘I 
may assume that Harnack’s book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised—its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion.” 


VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg ; 
Author of ‘‘The Communion of the Christian with God.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


‘© A cordial welcome will be given the very readable translation by Mr 
Matheson and Mr Stewart.” —Sfectator. 


VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St Michael’s Church, New York; author of ‘Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

‘* These lectures are certainly of quite exceptional worth. Dr, Peters 
has for many years given the attention of a ripe and thorough scholar to 


the beginnings of history in Israel; and these lectures will not only interest 
the general reader, but will suggest much to the expert.” —Brztish Weekly. 
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VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea 
for Thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Litt., D.D., Fellow of the British Academy; Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘* The work is remarkably interesting and learned . . . . those who wish 


to understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near 
future ought not to neglect the book.”—Brztish Friend. 


IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RE- 
LIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier, Professor in the University of Paris, and Dean 
of the Protestant Theological Faculty. Translated by Victor 
Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“*. , . Both the studies in the volume are profoundly interesting ; marked 
everywhere by the piercing insight, philosophic grasp, and deep spirituality 
which are characteristic of this great and lamented Christian thinker.” —7he 
Christian World. 


X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST: Its Value and Significance in the History 
of Religion. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University, Berlin. Crown 8yvo. 35. 6d. 


**Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could 
compare with this brilliant essay as a concise but lucid presentation of the 
attitude of the more advanced school of German theologians to the Founder 
of the Christian religion.” —Scofsman. 


XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION: Eleven 
Essays. By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of 
Glasgow; C. F. G. Masterman, M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., University of Yale; Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., 
B.Sc., Hulsean Lecturer; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. 
Canon Hensley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., 
D.D.; Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. 
Rabbi A. A. Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by 
Thomas Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*No fresher and more instructive book on this question has been issued 
for years, and the study of its pages will often prove a godsend to many 
perplexed minds in the church and in the Christian home.”—-Brztish Weekly. 
XII. THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: an An- 
thropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Clas- 
sical Archeology, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

“It is one of the most valuable volumes that have appeared in this 


excellent series. He gives so clear and lucid a picture of the actual results of 


anthropology that his book is certainly the one we should put in the hands 
of students.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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XII, THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. The Books of the New Testament. 
By H. Von Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 53s. 


*“May be recommended with entire confidence to any who wish to see 
the views of the dominant liberal school in New Testament criticism 
presented simply, positively, and cogently.”—Brvtish Weekly. 


XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan, and edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“Tt is true the writers, Von Soden and Bousset, have, in the course of 
their papers, said things that I regard as nothing less thanadmirable. I very 
much doubt whether we have anything so admirable in English.”—Rev. Dr. 
Sanday in the Guardian. 


XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH GOD. By Wilhelm Herrmann, D.D. Translated 
from the new German Edition by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A,, 
and Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 53s. 


XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By 
W. E. Addis, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


“Tt would be difficult to name a book better adapted to give the student 
a clear and reliable impression of the results of recent research into the 
origin and historical development of Hebrew religion.” — Scotsman. 


XVII. NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Géttingen. 
Translated by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. 
Edited with an Introduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘« A valuable survey, and a critical estimate of scientific theory and kindred 


ideas as they concern the religious view of the world. . . . It is well written, 
clear, and even eluquent.”—xfosztory Times. 


A Number of Works are under consideration, of which the 


following Volumes are in Active Preparation. 


ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Professor 


Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Herrmann, of 
Marburg. 


THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Its 


Place among the Religions of the Nearer East. By 
Karl Marti, Professor of Old peo Exegesis, Sous 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D’). EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD, ACCORDING TO AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND HISTORY. Translated by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). LECTURES ON THE REFOR- 
MATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 
1os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN ¥FHE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lectures 
on Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
(The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated 
by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 
2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert Lectures, 1880.) 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6¢. Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 35. 6d. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


RHYS (Prof. J... ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos, 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


REVILLE (Dr. A.).. ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS 
OF MEXICO AND PERU. Translated by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


SAYCE (Prof. A. H.).. ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Ed. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo,cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 


UPTON (Rev. C. B.).. ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 35. 6d. 


ALPHABETICAL’ IST. 


ADDIS (W. E.). HEBREW RELIGION. See Crown 
Theologicial Library, p. 13. 

ALLIN (Rev. THOS.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE CF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, 
AND HOLY SCRIPTURE. With a Preface by Edna 
Lyall, and a Letter from Canon Wilberforce. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 25. 6d. net. 


ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET _D’). THE CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND 
INDIA. Translated from the French by the Rev. J. Moden. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

— EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

ANNOTATED CATECHISM. A Manual of Natural Religion 
and Morality, with many practical details. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Is. 

BAUR (F. C.). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 8. 

— PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.). THE UNIVERSAL CHRIST, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author of “Creed and Life”). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 
on Primary Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 55. See also 
Testament. 


BLEEK. (F.).. LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. T..P.,. B.A:).. THIR-= 
TEEN SERMONS, AN ESSAY, AND A FRAG- 
MENT. With a Prefatory Note by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN). FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS IN GREEK. See Testament, New, p. 26. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The 
Perfect Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to 
Edition. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND 
THE NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLU- 
TION. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 2nd and greatly Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CLARK (ARCHD. JAS). DE SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA NEC NON MISSIONE ET 
JURISDICTIONE HIERARCHIZ ANGLICAN: 
ET CATHOLICA. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) Cloth. 


215s. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE CHURCH; or, Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Sewed. 1s. 


COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 
in Ten Services for Morning and Evening. 32mo, 
cloth. 15. 6¢@. Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 
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CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
With numerous Portraits, a facsimile of the original MS. of the 
hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Appendices. Crown 
8vo, half-vellum, paper sides. 55. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. See Crown Theological Library, 
p. 10. See also Harnack, A., “‘ Letter to Preuss. Jahrbiicher,” 
p: 8. 


DOBSCHUTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. Sce Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Shesheth, p. 22. 


DRUMMOND (JAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford). AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

‘* This is a valuable book, the work of a liberal theologian of distinction 
and great influence.” —Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, in Chréstean Commonwealth. 

‘¢ The book is not only learned, but also reverent and spiritual in tone, and 
ought to find its way into the libraries of students of all shades of belief, as a 
very notable attempt to solve one of the most important of New Testament 
problems.” —Chréstzan World. 

‘* Of the spirit in which Dr. Drummond approaches the study of this work 
of a master mind, of the completeness and arrangement of the material, and of 
the temper in which the argument is conducted, it is impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Scotsman. 


— VIA, VERITAS, VITA. ‘See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 
—— PHILO JUDA:US. See p. 29. 


ECHOES OF HOLY THOUGHTS: Arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First Communion. end 
Edition, with a Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. Printed 
with red lines. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theo- 


logical Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


FIGG (E. G.). ANALYSIS OF THEOLOGY, NATU- 
RAL AND REVEALED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RE- 
CORDS. 8vo, cloth. 153s. 


GILL (C.).) THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill. 2nd Edition. With Dissertations in answer 
to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. 
Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
the late Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The 
Text corrected from his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue. 
8vo, cloth. 55. 


GOULD (Rev. S. BARING). LOST AND HOSTILE — 
GOSPELS. An Account of the Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew 
Gospels circulating in the Middle Ages, and Extant Fragments 
of the Gospels of the first Three Centuries of Petrine and Pauline 
Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


HARNACK (ADOLF). MONASTICISM: Its Ideals 
and History; and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by Adolf Harnack. Trans- 
lated into English by E. E. Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, 
Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

‘¢ The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which 
cannot but win this faithful version many admiring readers, ”—Scotsman. 

‘*One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without 
obtaining so clear a view or so rare a judgment of this immense subject as are 
offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, and gives 
us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.” —Chrzstian World, 


— LETTER to the “Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the 
German Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s 


Lectures on “‘ Babel and Bible.” Translated into English 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 5. 


— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, New Series, p. 6. 4/so Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. See Saunders (T. B.), “ Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics,” p. 25. 


— EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. See Theological 
Translation Library, p. 4. 
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HATCH (Rev. Dr.) LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES 
UPON THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. 
Translated by Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 


—— NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The Times of Jesus. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 


Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 
Psalms. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. Is, 

Job. 16mo, cloth. Is. 


HENSLOW (Rev. G.).. THE ARGUMENT OF 
ADAPTATION ; or, Natural Theology reconsidered. 


8vo, cloth. ts. 


—— SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS ; 
or, The Garden of God. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE AT-ONE-MENT;; or, The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation. 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


— THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF CHRIST’S 
LIFE. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


— CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 
cloth. Xs: 


HERFORD (R. TRAVERS, B.A.). CHRISTIANITY IN 

TALMUD AND MIDRASH. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction. Division I. Passages from 

the Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating to Jesus. 

B. Passages relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. General 

Results. Appendix containing the Original Texts of the 
Passages translated. Indices. 

“¢ His book (if he is right in his identification of the Minim) is a history of 
Judaising Christianity—the first independent and competent history written in 
English.” —Zxposttory Temes. 

“‘Tt must become at once the standard authority on its subject.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. : 

‘‘Tt is no exaggeration to say that it will prove indispensable not only to 
scholars interested in Talmudic literature, but to all who study the subject of 
the evangelical tradition. It will introduce the reader into a new world— 
that of Jewish thought in the centuries after Christ.”—Caméridge Review. 


HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 6. 
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HERRMANN (W.). FAITH AND MORALS. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 11. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Re- 
ligion, Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. 
Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. $856 pp. 
Vol. II. 864 pp. Vol. III. 869 pp. Cloth. Each 12s. 6d. 
net. Annual Subscription, tos. post free. 


HOERNING (Dr. _ R.). THE UKRARAITE=“IMSS: 
BRITISH MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) 
in Forty-two Autotype Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. Together with Descriptions and Colla- 
tion of that and five other MSS. of portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same Collection. Royal 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. 20s. 


HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.).. THE COMING CHURCH. 
A Plea for a Church simply Christian. Cloth. 15. 6d. net. 


—— CIVIC APATHY. A Sermon preached at Bechstein 
Hall, London, Sunday morning, June 25, 1905. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). THE RISES OE 
CHRISTENDOM. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER: A Study of Christian beg 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 


JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). HYMNS OF DUTY 
AND FAITH. Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. znd Edition. 35. 6d. 


—- CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 
and Pointed for Chanting. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


— ANTHEMS. With Indexes and References to the Music. 
18mo, cloth. . 15. 3d. 


— THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in 


1vol.; cloth. 2s. 


——A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Orders of Worship, 
with Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6d, With Chants, in 1 vol. r8mo, cloth. 3s. 
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KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. With Chrorological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Supplement to the Translation of 
the Old Testament.” By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated 
by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

““This English translation . .. is likely to prove very acceptable to 


all those students who desire to see for themselves the view taken by the 
‘higher critics’ of the growth of the Old Testament.” — The Guardian. 


““Dr, Taylor has rendered a great service to the English readers by 
his excellent translation of this important work.”—Bretésh Weekly. 


““As to matter, it is the work of a scholar who is not afraid of results 
suggested by fair research, but who never grasps at novelties merely for 
the sake of originality. In style and language, the book reads more like an 
original than a translation; an original, too, which in its terseness of 
expression has escaped the prolix obscurity so commonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.”—Chzrch Gazette. 


‘“ A brief yet comprehensive statement of critical opinion respecting the 
order and origin of the Old Testament books.” —Methodest Times. 


KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. _ See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. See 
P- 35- 

KIRK (R. S.). SIDE-LIGHTS ON GREAT PROB- 
LEMS OF HUMAN INTEREST. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


IS. 


KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. See 


Theoiogical Translation Library, New Series, p. 6. 


KUENEN (Dr. A... LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. See The Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 14. 


—— THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL 
OF THE JEWISH STATE. See Theological Translation 
Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


LOBSTEIN (P.). THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN 
BIRTH OF CHRIST. See Crown Theological Library, 


p. 10. 


LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER: A Criticism 
of Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. Fourth 
impression. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. net. 
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MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. An Essay in Three Chapters.  8vo, 
cloth. 55. 


MACKAY (R. W.). SKETCH OF THE RISE 
AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 


stiff covers, 25. net; superior cloth binding, 3s. 


MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An 


Address. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


— MODERN MATERIALISM: Its Attitude towards 
Theology. A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 25. 6d. 


MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 
See The Hibbert Lectures, D134. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8yo, 
sewed. 35. 


MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO), THE AMER- 
ICANS. See p. 30. 


NESTLE (E.).. INTRODUCTION TO THE TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 7. 


OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


PERRIN (R. S.).. THE EVOLUTION OF KNOW- 
LEDGE: A Review of Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, buckram. 


rs net; 
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PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background 
of the Legends of Israel. See Crown Theological Library, 
pAl. 


PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


— PAULINISM: A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christianity. See Theological Translation Lib- 
rary, Old Series, p. 9. 


— PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 
OF ITS HISTORY. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 9. 


— THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
i CHRIST: Its Significance and Value in the History 
of Religion. See Crown Theological Library, p. 12. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST GOSPEL. 
By an Agnostic. 8vo, cloth. 14s. 


POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIAZAVAL THOUGHT IN 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 9. 


RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF 
ROME ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE) ON THE RELIGION 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


REVILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, commonly 
called the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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REVILLE (A.). ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 
MEXICO AND PERU. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


—— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF@kE- 
LIGIONS. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, 
Pp. 9- 


REVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 11. 


See also Sabatier’s “‘ Religions of Authority and Religion of the 
Spirit,” p. 4- 


RHYS (J. ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION ASS ILLUSTRATED «BY {GEL GG 
HEATHENDOM. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


RIX (H.). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camping 
Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 
61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. 


— A DAWNING FAITH; or, The World as a 
Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ROBINSON (ALEX, M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. nd 
Edition. Revised and partly re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


— OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 


SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Réville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 


— THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELI- 
GION AND MODERN CULTURE. ‘See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


—— CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled. 
18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
1s, 62. net, 

‘It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them.’’— Scotsman. 

** Mr. Saunders writes with sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ‘Harnack and his Critics’ will do well to read his 
comments.” —.Shefiield Daily Telegraph. 


SAVAGE (M. J... BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
8vo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. ‘See Hibbert Lectures, 


Drs 


SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 


SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). LHE SIXTH 
BOOK, -OF [HE “SELECT LETIERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part 1. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 


SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 


— CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 


SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13. 
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THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix—a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 18s. net. 


TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J... THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


See also Kautzsch, “ Outline,” p. 21. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 15. 6d. 


—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. 15. 6d. 
— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 


8vo, cloth. 2s. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 3 Or 32mo, cloth, rs. 


TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (Ce 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


70S. net. 


—— CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


VICKERS (J... THE REAL JESUS: A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


-—— THE CRUCIFIXION. MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 
Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
Tam. hs. tet. 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.)) THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer, 8vo,cloth. 35.6¢. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


= —THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 8vo, 


cloth. 2s. 6d. 
— THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. \ 3rd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 


RvR «1. tH.5;D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
Be Cloth, «OS. 


WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
DAT 


WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. 8vo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 


WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their: 
direction. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST—Continued. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.).) BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


— BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, including a new 
Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— DANIEL AND ITS CRITICS: A Critical and 
Grammatical Commentary, with Appendix. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 
A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—_WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 
Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Headmaster Queen’s College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
“A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job.” 8vo, art 
linen. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), Edited by, and Dr. S. A. 
HIRSCH. A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB. From a Hebrew MS. in the University Library, 
Cambridge. Med. 8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 


BACON (ROGER), THE “OPUS MAJUS” OF. 
Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 31s. 6¢.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, 7s. 6d. 


BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 


8vo, parchment. 55. 
— THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 
— THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 


Crown 8vo, parchment. 45. 


COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
iii 1 | CarHILGSOPHY. By F./-Howard, Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. ats. 


DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The 
First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Well-Being and Progress: A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 62. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDA.US; or, The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 25. 


— THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA: or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. $8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


—— METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA: A Return 
to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


LODGE (Sir 0... LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p. 21. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy §8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. 


MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University. THE AMERICANS.  Trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 125. 6d. net. 


PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
(THE): A Review of Philosophy. 6s. 


PIKLER (JUL.).. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
12s. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol. I. No. 1, 25. 6¢.; No. 2, 25. 6d¢.; No. 3, 
Part 1, 15. 6¢.;/Part 2, ‘25.7 -Ne,.4, Part)1,| rs. 60.2 -Partee 
2s: Vol. «IIx; Now 1x) Parts a, ots: Gd Partxe esis INGIeE 
Part 1,15. 6¢.; Part 2, 25;; No.3, Part 1, 2523). Partez) 2a 
Vol. III. Part 1, 25. 6¢.; Part 2, 2s. NEW SERIES, Vols. 
I-VI. Demy 8vo, buckram, each ros. 6d. net. 


ROBERTSON (G. C.). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 
With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Med. 8vo, cloth. gs. net. 


SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). INDIVIDUALISM 
AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


—— THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I-VI, each 4s. 2d. net. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 55. net. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s, net. 


“Tt is not toc much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it.”—Academy. 


“Tt is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination—whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three.” —S¢ James’s Gazette. 


— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 
Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES. 11th Thousand, with an Appendix 


and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


Vols. II. and Il]. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
18s, each. 


Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5th Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part 1, The Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions, 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 
cloth, 2Is. 


Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 
Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s, 


Vol. VIII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. §8vo, cloth. 16s. 


VoleDxou Hea PRINCIPLES OF SE RHICS.) Vol I Part 1, 
The Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Vols Gurr PRINCIPLES OF EDHICS. Voll IIS) Part 4; 
Justice; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
5s 
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Also to be had separately : 


SPENCER (HERBERT). 


DATA OF ETHICS. Reset 


uniform with popular edition of “First Principles.” Sewed, 


25. 6d. net.; cloth, 3s. net. 


Sad US TIGE: 


2nd Thousand. 8vyo, cloth. 


Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 


6s. 


Other Works, 


— THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 


—— EDUCATION : 
Cheap Edition. 
25. 6d. 


—— ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 


new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 


cloth. (Each tos.) 30s. 


Library Edition 


8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Entirely reset. 


46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 


A 
3 vols. 8vo, 


— SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 


“The Man v, The State.” 


8vo, cloth. 


Ios, 


—— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Enlarged Edition. 


6s. 


— FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— THE MAN versus THE STATE. 


Sewed. 


Is. 


14th Thousand. 


— A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 


Sewed. 6d. 


— REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF M. 


COMTE. Sewed. 62 


— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or, Groups of Soci- 


ologicai Facts. 


Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 


Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 


Folio, boards. 


. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 


16s. 
18s, 


2Is. 


No. 1. English. 18s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 
No. 3 

No. 4. African Races. 16s, 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s, 

No. 6, American Races. 18s. 
No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians, 
No. 8. The French Civilisation, 


305. 


New volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer’s Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 


215. 


—— DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY 
OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 


8vo, sewed. Is. 


—- — A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 
THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 


sewed. IS. 


SPINOZA: Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 45. 2d. each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124, pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 110 pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 


WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net 


14 Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden, London, W.C, 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 


ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit-English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at 18s.) ros. 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN 
STUDIES in Honour of the late SHAMS-UL- 
ULAMA DASTUR PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI 
SANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. Paper cover, 125. 6d. net.; cloth, 
135. 6d. net. 


BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in 1. 8vo, cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35. 


DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN ‘THE “HISTORY OF. AINDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 


DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 
With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 15s. 


— THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
clothe As) ans 


—— BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 


pro: 


DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 
8s. 6d. net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. rts. 

The ‘‘ Dipavamsa” is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church, 


of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 


of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 


EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D... A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I, containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 45. 


— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4d. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 47. 


FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI: 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


FUERST (Dr. JUL... HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. | sth 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rey. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. ars. 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. $8vo, cloth. 21s. 


HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. 16mo, cloth. 
Genesis. (2nd Edition, Baer and Delitzsch’s Text.) 15. 6a. 
Psalms. 1s, 

Job: Ts. 
Isaiah. 15. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 
By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additiona! Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


— STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. 55. 


LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.LE.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRA:-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. tos. 6d. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 35. 


MILANDA PANHO, THE: Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 
The Pali Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
21s. See also ‘ Pali Miscellany.” 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. See p. 22. 


MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian— 
English—German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 
19 parts. Each 5s. net. 


NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, 
Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., 
Professor in Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation 
of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
A. Crichton, D.D. 18s. net. 


— DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 
CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28s. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his © 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 


Lectures, p. 15. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15s. 


Sawer | (Prot,.-A...H:).. LECTURES’ ON. THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 


SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. _ See 


Theological Translation Library, Oid Series, p. 9. 


SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTUH AL-HABASHAH; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad 
B. ‘Abd al Kadir B. Saiim B. ‘Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I.  8vo, sewed. 
3s. net. 


SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 


— KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 
EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. _ Sewed. 
1s. 6d, 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 
With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. Parts I. and III. now 


ready. 
STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 


unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A., 
Seen. 20; 

‘We congratulate Mr Horner on his learned and serviceable work, and 
could wish that his example of persistent and self-denying labour might 
stimulate others to enter on this or kindred fields of research.” — Guardian. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Zstablished 
Jor the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 


preserved in the British Museum. 


Volumes already issued— 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 
Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 


II. 84s. net. 


THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 


Crum. 


A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. ats. net. 


LUREIE (Dr. -D. Nec). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 


VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each ars. 


WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA: An Essay. 8vo, cloth. ss. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 


A complete list of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Medizeval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., 3s. 6d.; large 
paper, 5s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 55.; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 7s. 6¢. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 5s.; large paper, half-morocco, 
Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. 35. 6d¢.; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5s. net. Vol. II. cloth, 55.; large 
paper, half-morocco, 75. 6d. net. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 

This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimée. 
2s. 6d. 
‘*A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated.” —WVatzonal Observer. 
‘The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Merimée.”—/ournal of 
Education, 


VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 
‘*The books are well got up, and in Vazdlante an excellent choice has 


been made.” — Guardian. 
‘The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 


delightful one.” —Scotsman. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. 35. 


‘‘The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited” for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided.—Saturday Review. 

‘‘Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy.” —Educational Times. 
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i ARMY SERIES—Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 


‘These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lunde, 
originally contributed by their author to the /7garo, Written at fever heat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet’s power in many 
ways at its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend—we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. ‘The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. . . . A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the 
movement of the stories.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 

‘* The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” 
—Cuardian. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 35. 


‘* The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style.” —Scotsman. 


ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. ‘Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6s. 


BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 


Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
ONO; GlOChe AS Ode 


BOIELLE (JAS). FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. 
Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 35. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 3s. 


See Victor Hugo,‘ Les Misérables” and “ Notre Dame.” 


BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Now published in Photo-Lithography from the Original Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A, 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 

The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of—Genea- 
logical Lists ; Histories and Legends; a fragment of the Brehon Laws; a 
copy of the Dendsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin originals: the Destruction of Troy, 


the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the Aineid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. $ 


In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 


morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £5, 55. (200 copies only 
printed). 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the Irish 
Language, compiled in part about the middle of the Twelfth 
Century. From the original MS. in Trinity College, Dublin. 
With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert 
Atkinson, M.A., LLL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Dublin; Secretary of Council, 
Royal Irish Academy. In imperial folio, on toned paper, with 
a Photograph of a page of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, 
cloth sides. £6, 6s. (200 copies only printed). 

DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and 
Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo,cloth. 75. 6d. net. 

EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or 
separately, Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 25. 6d. 

GOETHE (W.v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

HOGAN (E.). CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 
With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘“‘Grammatica Celtica.” Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 

— THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 
AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.]J., 
F.R.U.1L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 

— THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives., 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 

 HAGMANN JJ. G., Ph.D.) REFORM IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. Translated from Second German Edition 
by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). LES MISERABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 6d. 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 


LEABHAR BREAC. The “Speckled Book,” otherwise styled 
“The Great Book of Dun Doighre”: a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. “The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved” (G. fetrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS, in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, £4, 4s. 
(200 copies only printed.) 


LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.D. 1100; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments—not 
ecclesiastical—of ancient Ireland ; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. £3, 3s. (200 copies only printed.) 


LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgrimson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. tos. 6d. 


LODGE (Sir 0... SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on 
School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers in Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 
3S. 

“The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the 
sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in 
place of the medizvalism he attacks.” — Outlook. 

“Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all con- 
cerned in national education, And especially to the politician. Half an hour 
with Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make 
him feel that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to 
handle those others about which he is glibly talking every day.”—Dr 
MAcCNAMARA in the Dazly Chronicle. 


MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 4s. net. 
See also Williams, 


NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5S. 
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O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I.- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. ats. 


OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with ‘Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. net. 


PHICLIFPS-(V., B:A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


P—— FERSTOSEEPS, IN--FRENCH ‘HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. — For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 


See also Voltaire. 


ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 


New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. 11s, 6d. 


BeHlLLER ).(F.. VON): THE | BALLADS -vAND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


— ANNOTATED TEXTS. Sce Educational Catalogue. 
STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 


Cormac’s Glossary. O’Davoran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


—— THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 


in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. : 


— ON THE FELIRE OF GENGUS. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Trans. R.I.A.’s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 


Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 
facsimile. Cloth. 5s. 
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STOKES (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT 
ORLEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. ts. 


— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 
CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo,sewed. 35. 6d. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. $8vo, cloth. ros. 


TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 


Vol. I. Part 1. MESCA ULAD; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. 


Vol. Il. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by’ Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part 1, pages I-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 


Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D.D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica.” By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed. 35. 6d. 


Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.L, M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy’s Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 25. 6d. 


VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols. in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 245. 


VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


WEISSE. (1... H,). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSA- 
TIONAL EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN, adapted to his Grammar. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5s.) 35. 6d. 
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WEISSE. (rT. H). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS: being a Collection of the Idioms mostin 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s, 


WERNER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


‘We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 


in South Africa. . . . The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned.” 
—Reformer. 

‘* To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful.”-—Practical 
Teacher. 


WIELIAMS (The: Right -Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 125. 6d. 


LESSONS IN MAORI, | 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 


YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century; now for the first time 
published from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy’s Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides, 


LA, 45. 


ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present 
Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown &vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 


MEDICINE—CHEMISTRY—BOTAN Y—ZOOLOGY— 
MATHEMATICS. 


ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. vo. Is. 


ANNETT(H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and at HS EELIOTT,: M.Ds Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). 10s. 6¢. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but is contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV, Part I. Price 20s. 


BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315s. 6d. 


BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. --3-vols., £8, 2s. Vol. L 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56s. Vol. III. (Parts 1 and 2), 56s. ; 
or separately, Part 1, 245.; Part 2, 325. 


BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.) A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five Imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, 
with 1976 illustrations in the text and r1o2 superb full-page 
plates in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £6, 6s.; half 
leather, marble sides and edges, £7, 7s.; half morocco, £8, 8s. 


‘* We regard it as a-valuable exposition of modern surgery. The main 
characteristics of the system are the fulness with which the subjects are 
treated and the wealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and 
are very successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the 
articles are very good, but we desire especially to praise those on Injuries of 
the Head and Diseases of the Breast.” —Lancet. 


BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHC:NBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 


1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price 1s. 


— YELLOW FEVER PROPHYLAXIS IN NEW 


ORLEANS, 1905. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
Memoir XTX) Price 5s. net. ; 
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BOYCE (RUBERT), face ee VILNS) ANE. R.C,S., Bae H. Hi 
CLARKE, M.A., B.C. REPORTS ON THE 
SANITATION AND ANTI-MALARIAL MEAS- 
URES IN PRACTICE IN BATHURST, CON- 
AKRY, AND FREETOWN (1905). (Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XIV.) With 8 plates. 5s. 


BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 25. net. 


CATON (R., M.D., F.R.C.P.,.J.P.). HOW. TO LIVE. 
A Simple Manual of Hygiene for the Older Pupils in Primary 
Schools. 3d. 


CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.). MINERAL SYSTEMS. 
With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


COOKE (M. C.). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 
FUNGORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. I. (in 6 Parts, each 12s. 6¢.). 406 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 80s. 


— ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 
(HYMENOMYCETES). Plates. Royal 8vo. 8s. In 
8 vols. 1198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. £30, 5s. 6d. 


—— BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to “British Fresh- 
water Algz.” 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. 525. 6d. 


— HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN FUNGI. With 
36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 


See also “ Grevillea.” 


CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

z2,ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
net By D. J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 4to, sewed. 55. 

NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 
Pes 4to, sewed. Is. 62. 

DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 2s. 

5. LHE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 33. 6d. 

6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 

_ sewed. 35. 6d. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M.D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 85. 6a. 

8. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part I. Out 
of Print. 
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9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 
18 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. Appendix to8andg. 55. net. 


10. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 14s. net. 


11. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. With Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and 
Prof. J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 42s. net. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. $8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


—— EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


DURHAM (H. E., M.A. M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 
(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VII.) 
Ato. "75 6d, 


DUTTON-(J._E., M.B.,.Ch-B,)... REPORT Ofsiiies 
MALARIA. EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.)  4to. 
ros, 6d, net. 


DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.), and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M:.D., C.M., M‘Gill FIRST .REPOR?P OF 
THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO 
SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XI.) 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


— RAPPORT SUR L’EXPEDITION AU CONGO, 
1903-5. Price 5s. 

— THE NATURE OF HUMAN TICK-FEVER IN 
THE EASTERN PART OF THE CONGO FREE 
STATE. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 


XVII.) 4to. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9g Temperature 
Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


FARADAY and SCH@:NBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 135. net. 


FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoo- 
logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale 
and Herbert C. Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, 
Part I., 15s. Part IIa., ros. net. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., 
III., and Appendix, 52s. Supplement (Itinerary), 55. 
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GILES ene -Col.). GENERAL SANITATION AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL MEASURES IN SEKONDI, 
THE GOLDFIELDS, AND KUMASSI, AND A 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CONDITIONS 
OF EUROPEAN RESIDENCE IN INDIA. (Liver. 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XV.) 4to. 7s. 6a. 
net. 

GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 
1s. 6d. Plates. Vols. I-—XVIII. In g vols. Cloth (each 
14s.): ~£6,-6s. 

HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


mOPrE (J. H.-VAN‘T)... STUDIES .IN, CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their 
Administration and their Problems. A Short Account 
of the Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and 
Regulations. tos. 6d. net. 


JONES (J. T. SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
THE HORSE. To be completed in 4 Parts. With 
above 100 Illustrations, a number being in colour. Price per 
part, 155. net, sewed; cloth, 16s. 6d. net. Part I. ready. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, ts. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 5s. per annum. 


JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 
At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 205. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, rs. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 35. 6d. net. 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 


MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

z, CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 25. 6d. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. CODIUM. ByR. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price Is, 6d. net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

7. LINEUS. ByR.C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8 PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the University of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 25, 6a. net. 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. 4s. 67. net. 

12, GAMMARUS. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological De- 
partment, University of Liverpool. With 4 plates. 2s. net. 


13. ANURIDA. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc.(Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s. net. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 


FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists; and edited by W. A. 
Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, the 
University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12 Plates. 8s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 


TROPICAL MEDICINE— 


I. ROSS (R.). Malarial Fever: Its Cause, Prevention, and 
Treatment. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

II. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Sierra Leone (1899).  4to. 
21s. 


II. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (igo0). I. Malarial 


Fever. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE-—Continued. 


IV. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
Report of the Malaria Expedition to Nigeria (1900). II. Filariasis. 
4to. [This is out of print separately, but is also contained in the Report of 
the Thompson-Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part 1. Price 20s.] 


V. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. Progress Reports of 
the Campaign against Mosquitoes in Sierra Leone. Part I. 1901. 
With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the results arrived at to date. 
8vo. Is. Part II. 1902. 8vo. Is. 


VI. [Wot tssued yet.) 


VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. Report of the 
Yellow Fever Expedition to Para (1900). 4to. 75. 6d. 


VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). Report on the Sanitary Conditions 
of Cape Coast Town. 8vo. is. 


: IX. ROSS (R.). Report on Malaria at Ismailia and Suez. 
vo. Is. 


X. DUTTON (J. E.). Report of the Malaria Expedition to the 
Gambia. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. First Report of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to Senegambia (1902). 4to. Ios. 6d. 
net. [Also contained in Thompson-Yates Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 


XII. BOYCE (R.). The Anti-Malaria Measures at Ismailia. 
8vo. Is. 


XIII. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. Reports of the 
Trypanosomiasis Expedition to the Congo (1903-1904). With a 
Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the Congo Free State by 
H. W. Thomas, M.D. M‘Gill, and. Stanley F. Linton, B.Sc., M.B., 
Liverpool, and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E. Austen, Zoological Depart- 
ment, British Museum. Paper covers. I5s. 


XIV. BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.), ARTHUR EVANS, 
M.R.C.S., H. HERBERT CLARKE, M.A., B.C.,~ Cantab. 
Report on the Sanitation and Anti-Malarial Measures in practice 
in Bathurst, Conakry, and Freetown (1905). 4to. $ Plates. Price 5s. 


XV. GILES (Lieut.-Colonel). General Sanitation and Anti- 
Malarial Measures in Sekondi, the Goldfields, and Kumassi, and 
a Comparison between the Conditions of European Residence in 
India. 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


XVI. THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL, M.U.Dr., Prag. Trypanosomes, Trypano- 
somiasis, and Sleeping Sickness: Pathology and Treatment. 4to. 
6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


XVII. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.) and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D., M‘Gill. The Nature of Human Tick-Fever in the 
Eastern Part of the Congo Free State. With Map, 4 Plates, and 9 
Temperature Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


XVIII. 1. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.) and JOHN L. 
TODD, B.A., M.D., C.M., M‘Gill. Gland Palpation in Human 
Trypanosomiasis; and 2. The Distribution and Spread of ‘‘ Sleeping 
Sickness” in the Congo Free State. With 4 Maps (2 colours) and 
4 Plates. 3. NEWSTEAD (R., A.L.S., F.E.S.) and JOHN L. 
TODD, B.A., M.D.,-C.M., M‘Gill. A New Dermanyssid Acarid. 
With 1 Plate. 4. NEWSTEAD (R., A.L.S., F.E.S.). Another New 
Dermanyssid Acarid. With 1 Plate. 5. STEPHENS (J. W. W., 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE—Continued. 
M.D., Cantab.) and R. NEWSTEAD, A.L.S., F.E.S. Anatomy 
of the Proboscis of Biting Flies. With 6 Plates. Imp. 8vo. Price 
75. 6d, net. 

XIX. BOYCE (RUBERT, M.B., F.R.S.). Yellow Fever Pro- 
phylaxis in New Orleans in 1905. Imp. 8vo, Maps and 6 Plates. 
Price 5s, net. 


XX. DUTTON (J. EVERETT, M.B.), and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D. , La Prophylaxie de la Malaria dans les Principaux 
Postes de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. With 4 Maps and 4 Illus- 
trations. Imp. 8vo. 2. BREINL (ANTON, M.D.) and A. 
KINGHORN, M.B. The Animal Reactions of the Spirocheta of 
African ‘‘ Tick-Fever.” Imp. 8vo. 3. BREINL (ANTON, M.D.). 
The Specific Nature of the Spirocheta of African ‘‘ Tick-Fever.” 
Imp. 8vo. Price 5s. 

XXI. RUNCORN RESEARCH LABORATORIES. An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Parasite of the African “ Tick-Fever.” 
Note on a New Spirochzta found in a Mouse. Comparison between the 
Trypanosomes, and other Articles. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


OTTO (RUDOLF). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 13. 


NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine.) Is. 


PALLIN (Capt. W..A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net; 3s. 9d. post free. Nearly 100 
pages, 17 full-page Plates. 


PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England). THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 1o Plates. Crown 4to. Ios, net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS’ HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 


PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 


Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches. ts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION 
No. I, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. ros. net. ; 
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RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE 
INFLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATH- 
OLOGY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
Zygor VOLE A Part) s:4r900. 07s. 62. - VolelIlsPart 2. -1901. 
Poa Vive, Part tye TOOT.” 20s8."—=VoOlm LV - Part. 2. 
W902 zis New Series, “Vol. V.. Part 1.- 1903. Limp, 208. ; 
Cloth e2ts sen) Ol..V..Part 2. 1903. Limp, 125.,.6d.;, cloth, 
Cay OdmasV Ol, Vio Part. t., took. — Limp, .125.,,6d,*. cloth, 
E2530, IV ObsV1.sPart 215s. Vol. VIL. Part. 1,108 62. 


ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major I.M.S. 
(retired) ). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 2s. 67 


oo tte EP SANNE DE, oM:D:, ¢D.P.H:) and .E.. E. 
AUSTEN. REPORT? OF a THESeMALARIA 
EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE (1899). 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir II.)  4to. 
215. 


— FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir V., 1.) Is. 


— SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) 1s. 


—— REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 
SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 
ISS) prs: 


SANG’S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000. 
2nd Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


SCHC@NBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FAR- 
ADAY. See Faraday. 


— CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 


Berzelius. 
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SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 

‘““The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 
value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent.”—Physician 
and Surgeon. 


“‘ Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health.” ——Scotsman. 


“*A very sensible little treatise.”— Glasgow Herald. 


SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc. etc. 5th Edition, corrected and_ stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper. 9s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TESTTYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 
Single Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, ww W, and Large 
Clock Sheet. 8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT V Z. 
4d. each. 


— ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 


mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 


SONNTAG (C. 0.) A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 35. 6d. net. 


SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


SPENCER (W. G.). ASYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 
IS. 
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STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., ILM.S. THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published for the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). 8vo, cloth. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with new colour Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.).. REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. 1s. 


—- REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 


THOMAS (H. WOLFERSTAN, M.D., M‘Gill) and 
ANTON BREINL, M.U.Dr., Prag. TRYPANO- 
SOMES, TRYPANOSOMIASIS, AND SLEEPING 
SICKNESS: PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 
(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XVI.) Quarto. 
6 Plates (5 coloured) and 7 Charts. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXII. 
Session 1902-1903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, I.—XXI., are still obtainable. Price 
6s. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and rg00. 8vo, cloth. 55. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIIL Part 1, 4os. Part 2, 255. 
tarts, 30s. «bPait.4, 75. 00, *Vol, XX-AIX. Part 7, 30s. 
Parte, 10s )Parts4,/43s.0 * Part: 4,.05). Vol Xs Part=1, 25s. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. 1.-XX. 4to. £22, 5s. 6d. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 


VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the goth, or Dr. Bremiker’s Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


ANTHROPOLOGY—SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus- 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 18s. 

‘“To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 


state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume.” —/our, Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 


‘‘The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archzologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is.sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga- 
tion by cultured people.” —Sczence Gosszp. 


‘*Tt is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth.’—Knowledge, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 


6d. net ; 2s. 2d. per annum, post free. Nos. 1-3 ready. 


BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British 
Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, ‘‘ Women under the 
Factory Acts.” 


BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Miller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
clothas7s. 6d: 


—— RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 
With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at Phoenicia 1200 B.c., and other maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. each. 


—— MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James’s 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv +1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement I., 1902-3. Buckram, 
1 vol., 196 pp. 5s.net. Supplement II. 198 pp. 1903-4. 
Buckram. 55. net. Supplement III., 1904-5. 55. net. 

“The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 


both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own.”— Zhe Times. 


CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had attained years 
of maturity. With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


DIETRICHSON (L.)}. MONUMENTA ORCADICA. 
The Norsemen in the Orkneys, and the Monuments they have 
left. With a Survey of the Celtic (Pre-Norwegian) and Scottish 
(Post-Norwegian) Monuments on the Islands, with Collotype 
reproductions of original Drawings, and some Chapters on St 
Magnus’ Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan Meyer, Architect. 
Demy 4to. 43 net. 


ENGELHARDT (C.). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 315. 62. 


GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 
Guide to Frébel’s Method of Education. 2 vols.in 1, 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HARRISON (A., D.Sc.) WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES 
IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. 8vo. 35. 


HENRY (JAMES). AZNEIDEA;; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and A¢sthetical Remarks on the A‘neis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(aeratsa vol. Ll 3) Parts), Vol.-liL. (3, Parts), Vol. 1V. 
(1 Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 25. net. 


HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from “All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.” Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half- 
cloth boards. 2s. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). WINDFALL AND WATER- 
DRIFT. Verse Miniatures. Square 12mo, cloth limp, gilt 
tops. 25. 


— and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 
HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Re- 
printed from the “ Contemporary Review.” 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
sewed, Is. 


JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
TURE. With a brief account of the Author’s life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 155. net. 


KIEPERTS NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6s. Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 205. 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi zevi usque ad 
Alexandrum M, historiam. For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale 1: 5,400,000. Mounted on 
rollers, varnished. 20s, 


GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Imperii Romani tabula geographica, For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 
marum regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 1 : 25,000, 
Mounted on rollers. varnished. 18s, 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. Greecize Antique 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
245. 


WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY.  Gallie Cisalpinz et 
Transalpinee cum partibus Britannic et Germaniz tabula. For the study of 
Cesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1: 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 245, 
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KIEPERT’S WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD—Contd. 


WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asie Minoris 
Antique tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 


LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 45. 6d. 


MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig.) ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper. 15. 


MUIR (RAMSAY) and EDITH M. PLATT. A HIS- 
TORY OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
LIVERPOOL. From the Earliest Times to the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. 4to, cloth. 21s. net. 


OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, Vols. I-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
Each tos. 6d. 


ReDDIE: (RoVA))s) -PRINTING AT BRESCIA—IN 
THE PIFTEENTH: CENTURY. A‘ List of_ the 


Essves.. (55. net. 


ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of “Creation Records,” 
“Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” etc... MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Em- 
balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 


enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d. 


“Tn its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
raethods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
they have been applied in the various trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 


‘‘More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem.”— 
Political Science Quarterly. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
See p. 31. 


— PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. . 
— STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
—— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE’S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 


— THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, 


sewed. 6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 


IV. Folio. 20s. net. 


VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 


VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H.W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part 1. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 


WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 


“This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task—the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 


and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it.”— 
Spectator. 


‘*Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


‘Tt is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger ‘ Life.?”— 
Glasgow Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 
* TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 
2s.6d. net. Subscription, ros. per annum, post free. 

“There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression 
of free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the 
venture of publishing ‘The Hibbert Journal,’ we shall confess painful sur- 
prise. . . . It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we 
have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
have never with more sincerity wished well to a new undertaking; and 
should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ‘The Hibbert Journal’ must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 
which it deals.”—Chréstian World. 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. Single numbers, 15. net., 
Is. 2a. post free. Issued half-yearly, January and July. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
April, July, and October. Price 1s. Per annum, 45. 6d., post 
tree, 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, 1s. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 5s. per annum. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 65. net. 
Yearly subscriptions, 375. 6¢., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued _ half-yearly, April and November. Price 
35. 6d. net. 7s. 6a. per annum, post free. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, Etc.—Continued. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany 


and Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. | Transactions. 


Issued irregularly at various prices. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs. I.—XI. already published at various prices. Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report, written by Members of the 
Committee and other Naturalists. Cloth. 85. 6d. net. See Pp. 50. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN THE TROPICS. 


Quarterly. Journal Numbers, 2s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. Sz p. so. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and 


Monthly Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 


{x 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceed- 


ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. 


REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 


_ TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. Se p. ss. 


NEILL AND CO,, LTD., PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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